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UNIVERSALIST REVIEW. 


ArTicue I. . 


Selections from Josephus, illustrating Expressions and 
Allusions in the New Testament. 


Flavii Josephi Opera, que reperiri potuerunt, omnia. Ad Codices fere 
omnes cum impressos tum manuscriptos diligenter recensuit, nova Versione 
donavit, et Notis illustravit Joannes Hudsonus, etc. Oxonii, 1720. 


A sInGcLe glance at the personal relations of Josephus, 
and the circumstances under which he wrote, will be suffi- 
cient to discover that his works must be peculiarly adapted 
to the purpose contemplated in this article. He was a Jew, 
belonging to one of the first families of the priesthood, born 
and brought up in Jerusalem, thoroughly learned in all the 
religious knowledge as well as in the history of his people, 
one of the most eminent and influential men among them, 
and contemporary with the apostles during the latter part of 
their lives. Having made trial, in his youth, of the several 
religious sects in Palestine, he became, at length, a moderate 
Pharisee, and continued such to the last. His writings are 
voluminous, and embrace a general survey of all the affairs 
of his countrymen, from the earliest antiquity down to his 
own day. All these he has related and described in the 
spirit and with the manner of a Jew, though of the most 
liberal sort ; and notwithstanding that he strove to avoid the 
peculiar idioms of his native land, and to attain the classic 
style of the Greeks and Romans, yet the Jewish phraseology, 
to which he was so thoroughly inured, betrays itself on 
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almost every page. His works, moreover, were composed 
in Greek, the very language of the original New Testament; 
so that they often determine the Jewish meaning of its 
words and phrases, where all classic authority would avail 
nothing, or mislead us. ; 
Josephus was born, as we have said, at Jerusalem, in 
A.D. 37. When but 14 years old, he was distinguished 
for his knowledge, and frequently consulted on points of 
the law, even by the high-priests and principal men of the 
city. At the age of 16, he began his course of discipline 
under the several sects, successively, into which the Jews 
were divided; and at the age of 19, he attached himself 
permanently to the Pharisees. In his 26th year he went, 
on public business, to Rome; but speedily returned to Pales- 
tine, where the agitations were beginning to break out, 
which never subsided till the ruin of his nation was com- 
plete. In the early period of these troubles, hé was appoint- 
ed governor of Galilee, and soon afterwards entrusted with 
the command of the Jewish army. He was at length cap- 
tured, by Vespasian and Titus, at the town of Jotapata, and 
carried prisoner to Jerusalem, where he witnessed the siege 
and destruction of the city, and was thence taken to Rome. 
Here he wrote his Jewish War,—first, in what was then 
called Hebrew. But, having learned the Greek, he after- 
wards translated it into that language; in which state it has 
come down to us. This work was published about A. D. 75. 
In A. D. 93, he finished his Antiquities of the Jews, at 
Rome; and about the year 100, his Life, and the two books 
Against Apion appeared, either at Rome, or in Judea. 

‘These appear to have been his only works; certainly the 
only ones extant. The Discourse concerning Hades, and 
the Discourse of the Maccabees, which certain writers for- 
merly attributed to him, are now considered the produc- 
tions of later, and probably, Christian authors. 

_ As might be expected from the circumstances now men- 
tioned, his works are found, on examination, to bea treasury 
of undesigned illustrations of the New Testament. In the 
following scanty list, we have purposely omitted those which 
go to verify the prophecies concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as these have been so often quoted by commenta- 
tors. We have selected only a few that struck us the most 
forcibly, as bearing on other points of importance. These 
we have arranged under different heads, and translated 
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anew, with as close an adherence to the original text as our 
imperfect skill would allow. They who would prefer to 
rely on Whiston’s version, may easily find the passages 
there, by means of the references. In every case, we have 
given not only the work, book, chapter and section, but also 
the volume and page of the New York edition (1821,) of 
Whiston’s translation, in 6 vols. 12 mo. 


Aidy, time indefinite, age. 


1. Isaac told Esau “that he should excel in hunting and 
in strength of body; in arms and in all such sort of work; 
and, on those accounts, should obtain renown for ever (di’ 
aionos,) and his posterity after him.” Ant. i. xviii. 8. 
Mole te419. 

2. Moses said to the Israelites, “Have a care you do not 
take those landmarks away, which are, as it were, a divine 
and unshaken limitation of rights made by God himself to 
last for ever, (eis aiona;) since this going beyond limits, 
and gaining ground upon others, is the occasion of wars and 
seditions.” Ant. iv. vill. 18. Vol. i. 273. 

3. On the assassination of the Roman emperor Caligula, 
(A. D. 41,) one of the senators addressed the senate, and said 
that those who were brought up in the freedom of the old 
republic, were “happy men, and..... worthy of no less 
esteem than the gods themselves who have given us a taste 
of it in this age, (helikia.) And I heartily wish that this 
quiet enjoyment of it which we have at present, might en- 
dure for all time (eis pan tou aionos.) However, this sin- 
gle day may suffice for our young men as well as for us 
who are old. It will seem an age (aion) to our old men, if 
they might die in the enjoyment of its blessings.” Ant. xix. 
il. 2. Vol. iv. 135. 

A. Josephus says, with reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, “It appears to me that the misfortunes 
of all men, from the beginning of time, (ap’ aionos,—an 
untranslatable phrase,—) sink in comparison with those of 
the Jews.” Jewish War, Pref. 4. Vol. v. p. v—N. B. This 
remark of the historian presents a striking coincidence with 
Christ’s prophecy of the same event: “there shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the world 
to this time,” &c. Matt. xxiv. 21. See also Mark xii. 19. 

5. Josephus says that as Herod the Great “ transmitted 
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to futurity (paradous aioni) his family and friends, so he 
did not neglect a memorial of himself, but built a fortress 
upon a mountain towards Arabia, and named it from him- 
self, Herodium.” J. War, i. xxi. 10. Vol. v. 76. i 

6. Josephus, in the cave at Jotapata, tried to dissuade his 
fellow-sufferers from suicide, and reminded them that “the 
‘bodies of all men are indeed mortal, and are created out of 
corruptible matter; but the soul (psuche)is ever immortal 
(athanatos aei,) and is a portion of God inhabiting our 
bodies 271.76 5 Do you not know that they who depart out 
of this life according to the law of nature, and who pay the 
debt received from God, when he that lent it is pleased to 
take it back again, have eternal fame (kleos aionion ;) that 
their houses and their posterity are sure; that their sowls 
(psuchai) are pure and obedient, and obtain the most holy 
place in heaven; from whence, in a revolution of ages, (ex 
peritropes aionon,) they are again sent into pure bodies? 
while as for those whose hands have been madly raised 
against themselves, a darker place in Hades receives their 
souls (psuchas.”) J. War, iii. viii. 5. Vol. v. 249. 

7. Josephus says of Jerusalem, “that neither did any city 
ever suffer such miseries, nor was there ever (er aionos) a 
generation more fruitful in wickedness.” J. War, v. x. 5. 
Vol vi. 54. * 

8. Josephus reminded John, at the tower of Antonia, that 
king Jechoniah of old, by submitting to captivity rather than 
to see the temple burnt, “is celebrated among all the Jews 
in their sacred memorials, and his memory is handed down 
to futurity (dv aionos,) and is always fresh to his descend- 
ants by an immortal transmission (paradidosin athana- 
ton.”) J. War, vi. ii. 1. Vol. vi. 81. 

9. When Isaac had eaten of Jacob’s venison, he prayed, 
saying, “O Sovereign of all ages (pantos aionos,) and 
Creator of all substance,” &e. Antiq. 1. xviii. 6. Vol. 1. 118. 


Aldvios, everlasting ; of long duration. 


10. God foretold to Abraham “that his family should in- 


crease to many nations, and that those patriarchs should 


leave behind them an everlasting remembrance (mnemen 


atonion,) that they should obtain possession of the land of 
rales and be envied of all men.” Ant. i. xiii. 4, Vol. i. 
, 112. 
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_ 11. Balaam told Balak, that, “when he came, he did not 
intend to bless the Israelites; but that since God was so 
favorable to them, and so ready to bestow on them a happy 
life and everlasting renown (kleos aionion,) he suggested to 
me the declaration of those things.” Ant. iv. vi. 5. 
Vol. i. 256. 

_ 12. Judas, addressing the Jewish soldiers about to engage 
in battle with the Syrians, exhorted them thus: “ Besides 
such glorious rewards as the liberty of your country, your 
laws, your religion, you shall then obtain everlasting celeb- 
rity (aionion ten eukleian.) Prepare yourselves, therefore, 
and have your minds (psuchas) in readiness to fight with 
the enemy,” &c. Ant. xii. vii. 3. Vol. iii. 43, 44. 

13. Manahem, an Essene prophet, uttered the following 
prediction to Herod the Great: “thou wilt excel all men in 
good fortune, and acquire everlasting fame (doxes aioniou ;) 
but thou wilt forget piety and righteousness.” Ant. xv. x. 5. 
Vol. iti. 250. 

14. Herod the Great rebuilt and enlarged the temple, “es- 
teeming it to be the most glorious of all actions, as it really 
was, to bring it to perfection, and that this would be sufli- 
cient for an everlasting memorial (aionion mnemen) of 
him.” Ant. xv. xi. 1. Vol. iii. 251. 

15. When Herod the Great set up a golden eagle over the 
gate of the temple, some of the Pharisees exhorted the people 
to cut it down, and told them “that if any danger should 
arise, it was a glorious thing to die for the laws of their 
country; because that, with those who do thus, the soul is 
_ immortal (athanaton ten psuchen,) and an everlasting en- 
joyment of good (ten en agathois aisthesin aionion) will 
remain.” J. War, i. xxxiii. 2. Vol. v. 117.—N. B. This is 
the only passage in Josephus in which I have found aionios 
applied to things of the future state. 

16. Josephus, addressing John at the tower of Antonia, 
rebuked him for pretending to expect the divine aid while 
he was an enemy to God. “If any one,” said he, “should 
deprive thee of thy daily food, thou wouldst esteem him an 
enemy to thee; and yet thou hopest to have God for thy 
support in this war, whom thou hast deprived of his ever- 
lasting worship (tes aioniou threskeias ;”) i.e. he had sufter- 
ed the daily sacrifice in the temple to cease. J. War, vi. il. 1. 
Vol. vi. 81. ) 

17. When this John, the leader of one of the factions in 
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Jerusalem, was taken captive, he was “condemned to ever- 
lasting bonds (desmois aioniois ;”) 1. €. to perpetual im- 
prisonment. J. War, vi.ix.4. Vol. vi. 119. (See also No. 6.) 


Buy, life, soul. Ilvedtwo, sprit. 


18. After Moses had finished his account of the creation 
in seven days, says Josephus, “he began to treat philosoph- 
ically of the formation of man, saying, that God took clay 
from the earth, and formed man, and put into him a spirit 
(pneuma,) and a soul, or life, (psuchen.”) Ant. i. 1. 2. 
Vol. i. 80. 

19. Moses, in the law, “forbade the use of all blood for 
food, regarding it as soul, or life, (psuchen) and spirit 
(pneuma.”) Ant. iii. xi. 2. Vol. i. 226. 

20. Basanes, king of Israel, having become worse than his 
predecessor Jeroboam, was forewarned by the prophet Jehu, 
that “his whole family should perish, and be destroyed with 
the same evils that overthrew the house of Jeroboam, be- 
cause he (Basanes) imitated the abominable Jeroboam; so 
that after Jeroboam’s soul or life had perished, (ies psuches 
apolomenes,) his wickedness was renewed,” by Basanes. 
Antiq. vili. xii. 3. Vol. ii. 184.—N. B. The perishing of 
Jeroboam’s soul or life, means nothing more, in this passage, 
than his dying. 

21. King Josiah “appointed certain judges and overseers 
(episkopous,) that they might administer the affairs assigned 
them respectively, doing justice above all things, and taking 
no less care thereof than of their life or soul, (tes psuches.”) 
Ant. x. iv. 1. Vol. ii. 260. 

22. When Aristobulus, who had murdered his brothers 
and mother, was at the point of death, (about 104 B. C.) he 
exclaimed, “O thou most shameless body of mine, how long 
wilt thou retain a soul (psuchen) that is due to the demons 
(daimost) of my brothers and mother!” Ant. xiii. xi. 3. 
Vol. iii. 109. 

23. Having mentioned some dreams and divinations, 
Josephus observes, “T did not think these things foreign to 
the present discourse, both because I am here treating of 
kings, and also because I may thus contribute some proof 
that souls (tas psuchas) are endowed with immortality, 
(athanasias.”) Ant. xvil. xv. 5. Vol. iv. 56. 

24. When the Jews prayed Petronius not to execute cer- 
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tain edicts of the emperor Caius against them, Petronius 
consented, and told them, even “if Caius become exasperat- 
ed and turn against me the cruelty of his wrath, I will en- 
dure every danger and every hardship that shall come on 
my body and on my sowl, (psuche,) rather than see you and 
as many as are thus devoted to excellent practices, utterly 
destroyed.” Ant. xviii. ix. 5. Vol. iv. 99. 

25. In the siege of Masada, (A. D. 73.) the commander of 
the garrison, Eleazar, who was probably a Pharisee, exhort- 
ed his soldiers to kill themselves, rather than be taken by 
the Romans. When he saw that they hesitated, and that 
“their minds (psuchas) were dejected at the greatness of 
the proposal,” Eleazar undertook, says Josephus, to move 
them “by a more striking discourse concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul (psuches athanasias.)..... Our paternal 
and sacred precepts,” said Eleazar, “have, from of old, and 
as soon as ever we could use our reason, taught us continu- 
ally, and our forefathers have corroborated the same doctrine 
by their actions and by their magnanimous sentiments, that 
it is life (to zén, infin. absol.) that is a calamity to men, and 
not death; for this last gives our souls (psuchais) their 
liberty ; and sends them, by a removal, into their native and 
pure place, where they are to be insensible of all sorts of 
misery. But while they are imprisoned in a mortal body, 
they are partakers of its miseries; and, to speak the plain 
truth, they are dead; for the union of what is divine to 
what is mortal, is incongruous. It is true, the soul (psuche) 
has great power, even when connected with the body..... 
_ However, when it is released from the weight that hangs 
upon it and draws it down to earth, it attains its own proper 
place; and then it partakes of a blessed energy and of a 
power which is in every respect free and unimpeded. It 
continues invisible to human eyes, as does God _ himself. 
Neither, indeed, while it is still in the body, is it seen; for it 
is present there invisibly, and when it departs it still is not 
visible, having itself one incorruptible nature, and being the 
cause of the change that takes place in the body. For 
whatsoever the soul (psuche) attaches itself to, that lives and 
flourishes ; and whatsoever it departs from, ¢hat withers and 
dies,—so much of immortality is there in it. For a most 
manifest confirmation of these arguments, take the state of 
sleep; wherein our souls, (psuchai,) as the body does not 
then distract them, have the sweetest rest within themselves, 
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and communing with God by means of their kindred nature, 
they roam abroad everywhere, and foretell many things to 
combiy.!. ssa How unaccountable it is,” adds he, “that they 
who pursue after liberty while they live, should refuse them- 
selves that which is eternal (aidios!”) J. War, vii. viil. 7. 
Vol. vi. 155, 156.—See the rest of the passage, where the 
word translated soul is psuche. 

26. Illustrating the fortitude of the Essenes, Josephus 
says, “The war with the Romans thoroughly tested their 
souls (psuchas) in all things,’ because when tortured in 
every way to make them renounce their religion, they still 
maintained their fidelity. J. War, ii. vill. 10. Vol. v. 143. 

27. Jonathan pleaded with his father Saul in behalf of 
David, “who,” said he, “hath conferred on us the great 
blessing of thy recovery, and when the evil spirit (pneuwma) 
and the demons (daimones) oppressed thee, he cast them 
out (ta exebale,) and gave relief from them to thy soul 
(psuche.”) Ant. vi. xi. 2. Vol. ii. 39. 

28. When David afterwards returned from a victory over 
the Philistines, Saul did not receive him with good-will; 
“but as the demoniacal spirit (to daimonion pneuma) came 
again, and agitated and distracted him, he called” David 
into the chamber where he lay, with the intent to kill him. 
Ant. vi. xi. 3. Vol. ii. 39. 

29. Daniel was recommended to Belshazzar as able to in- 
terpret the miraculous hand-writing on the wall. “ Belshaz- 
zar having heard these things, called for Daniel, and having 
mentioned how he had been told of him and of his wisdom, 
that the divine spirit (to theion pnewma) was present with 
himya ewe x he commanded him to read what was written, 
and to declare what it meant.” Antiq. x. xi. 3. Vol. ii. 288. 

_ 30. Josephus says, “'The demons (daimonia,) so called, 
which are the spirits (pnewmata) of wicked men, enter into 
the living and kill them, unless they obtain help.” J. War, 
vil. vi. 3. Vol. vi. 140. 

31. Besides the examples quoted under this head, see the 
account of the raising of the prophet Samuel’s soul from 
Hades, by the woman of Endor. 'The passage is too long 
to be inserted here; it is sufficient to say that, throughout 
the whole*of it, the word translated soul, is psuche. Antiq. 
vi. xiv. 2. Vol. ii. 58—60.—See also No’s. 6, 12, 15. 33, 34. 
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32. Earliest mention of them: “ At this time (about 143 
B. C.) there were three sects (haireseis, i. e. heresies,) of the 
Jews, which were of different opinions with regard to the 
matters of human concern. Of these, one was called the 
Pharisees, another the Sadducees, the third was the Essenes. 
Now the Pharisees say that some of those things which are 
done,—but not all,—are the work of fate; and that some, 
again, depend on ourselves whether they shall happen, or 
whether they shall not take place. The race of Essenes, 
however, teaches that fate determines all things, and that 
nothing befalls men but what is according to its appointment. 
But the Sadducees do away with fate, thinking there is no 
such thing, and that human affairs are not controlled by it, 
but that they are all placed at our own disposal, so that we 
ourselves both become the cause of the good, and incur the 
evil from our own inconsiderateness. However, concerning 
these things, I have written more particularly in the Second 
Book of the Jewish War.” Ant. xiil. v.9. Vol. ili. 85, 86. 
N. B. It is worthy of notice that Josephus does not expressly 
attribute to these sects, at this time, any peculiar views 
concerning the future state. 

33. The next account of these sects is at A. D. 11 or 12; 
and at this date we find the earliest mention of a future state 
of retribution. There are two accounts belonging under the 
same year; one in the Antiquities, the other in the Jewish 
War. We will first quote the one in the Antiquities: “The 
_ JSews had, from of old, three kinds of native philosophy ; 
that of the Essenes, that of the Sadducees, and those called 
the Pharisees held the third. And although it happens that 
we have remarked on them in the Second Book of the Jewish 
War, yet I will likewise speak briefly of them here. Now, 
the Pharisees pay no regard to their style of living, indulg- 
ing in no luxuries, but follow the government of reason in 
whatever things it pronounces to be good, thinking that the 
things it prescribes should be earnestly followed and main- 
tained. They give honor to those that exceed them in age, 
and they do not insolently set up anything in the way of 
contradiction to such advisers. Thinking that all things 
are done by fate, still they do not take away from human 
nature the independent choice of will. They hold that God 
has so constituted things, that the counsel of fate and the 
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will of men are combined in the production of virtue or of 
wickedness. Their belief is, that souls (psuchat) have an 
immortal (athanaton) vigor; and that, under the earth, 
(hupo chthonos,) there are rewards and punishments for 
those who in life had practised virtue or vice; that, to 
the latter, an eternal imprisonment (aidios eirgmos) is ap- 
pointed; to the former, a facility of returning to life 
(hrastone tou anabioun.) By means of these [doctrines,] 
they are very successful in persuading the people; and all 
sacred rites whatsoever, both of vows and sacrifices, are 
practised after the manner in which they interpret the per- 
formance. Such a testimony do the cities give them of 
their virtue in the practice of every excellence in their rule 
of life and in their discourses. But the doctrine of the Sad- 
ducees makes the souls (psuchas) to perish with the bodies. 
Nor do they maintain the observance of anything except the 
Law; and they account it a virtue to dispute against the 
teachers of wisdom whom they attend. But this doctrine is 
received by only a few people; these, however, are of the 
first rank. Yet they effect nothing, so to say ; for whenever 
they take upon themselves the magistracy, it is reluctantly 
and by force of necessity ; and then they adopt the counsels 
of the Pharisees, because that they would not otherwise be 
endured by the multitude. The doctrine of the Essenes is, 
that all things are left in the hands of God. They make 
souls immortal, (athanatizousi tas psuchas;) and they 
think that the attainment of righteousness should be earnest- 
ly contended for. Though they send offerings into the 
temple, they do not perform sacrifices there, because that the 
purifications which they prescribe are different; and on this 
account they are excluded from the common sacred place, 
[probably the court of the temple,| and perform sacrifice by 
themselves. In other respects they are the most excellent 
of men in their manner of life, and devote themselves wholly 
to agriculture. Above all who apply themselves to virtue, 
are they worthy of our admiration for justice, (such as has 
scarcely ever been known among the Greeks or barbarians, 
but which has been observed by the Essenes, not for a little 
while only, but from of old,) in that they strive that nothing 
shall prevent their goods from being held in common, so 
that the rich man can enjoy no more household con- 
veniences than he who possesses nothing. ‘There are more 
than four thousand men in number, who practise these 
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things. They neither take wives, nor desire to possess 
servants; thinking that the latter leads to injustice, and that 
the former gives occasion for discord. So they live by 
themselves, and assist each other by mutual ministration. 
They also elect superintendents of their income, and of 
whatsoever the earth may bring forth,—priests, good men, 
for the preparation of provisions and food. They all live in 
one and the same manner, and resemble, to the very utmost, 
those called Poliste among the Dacians.” Ant. xviii. i. 2, 
3, 4,5. Josephus then proceeds to describe a certain politi- 
cal party among the Pharisees, the followers of Judas the 
Galilean. 

34. The next description which we meet with of these 
sects is that account in the Second Book of the Jewish War, 
to which reference is made in each of the foregoing state- 
ments; the Jewish War having been written before the 
Antiquities. 'This account is introduced at the same date 
as the one just quoted, A. D. 11 or 12, though we are 
probably to take it asa description of them, such as they 
had been in Josephus’s own day. “There are,” says he, 
“three forms of philosophizing among the Jews. ‘The 
Pharisees are the sectaries (hairetistai, 1. e. heretics) of one; 
the Sadducees, of another; and the third, which appears to 
strive after the austerest sanctity, is adopted by those called 
Essenes,” &c. Josephus then enters on a very minute 
statement of the manners and sentiments of the Essenes; of 
which we shall omit all, except what relates to their views 
of the future state. When tortured by the Romans, he says, 
“they smiled amidst their sufferings, and, mocking their 
tormentors, they cheerfully yielded up their souls (psuchas,) 
expecting to receive them again. For this is their confirm- 
ed opinion, that bodies are indeed mortal, and that the 
matter composing them is not permanent; but that souls 
(psuchas,) ever continue immortal (athanatous aei diame- 
nein ;) that, having come forth out of a most subtile air, 
they are drawn down, by a natural attraction, into bodies, 
with which they are then connected, as in a state of confine- 
ment; but when loosed from the bonds of the flesh, they re- 
joice as if departing out of long servitude, and are borne 
aloft. Agreeing in opinion with the children of the Gireeks, 


1<‘ Children of the Greeks,” meaning simply “ the Greeks :” an example of 
a Jewish idiom that is frequent in the New Testament. 
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they [the Essenes] teach that beyond the ocean there is a 
habitation reserved for the good, and a place that is not 
oppressed by storms of rain or snow, or by heat, and that is 
always refreshed by gentle zephyrs blowing from the ocean; 
but that to the bad there is appointed a dark wintry recess, 
filled with incessant punishments (timorion adialeiption.) 
It appears to me that it was according to this same opinion 
that the Greeks assigned the Isles of the Blessed to their 
brave men, whom they call heroes and demigods ; but to 
the souls (psuchais) of the wicked, the region of the ungod- 
ly in Hades, where their fables relate that certain persons, 
Sisyphus, and Tantalus, and Ixion, and Tityus, are punish- 
ed: thus admitting, in the first place, that souls (psuchas) 
are eternal (aidious;) and thence deriving incitement to 
virtue, and dissuasion from evil; for the good are made 
better in life by the hope of reward even after death, and it 
is necessary to restrain the impulses of the wicked by the 
consideration that if they should be concealed while they 
live, they will endure immortal punishment (athanaton 
timorian) after their decéase. These, then, are the things 
concerning the soul (psuches,) which the Essenes teach in 
their theology,” &c...... “ But of the two principal [sects,} 
the Pharisees, who hold that the things prescribed in the 
Law should be interpreted with the greatest precision, and 
who constitute the first sect (hairesin,) attribute all things 
to fate and to God; and say that to practise virtue, or not, 
rests for the most part on men; fate, however, assisting in 
each respect. They say that every soul (pasan psuchen) is 
indeed incorruptible, (aphtharton,) but that those of the 
good alone will pass into other bodies, and that those of the 
bad will be chastized (kolazesthai) with eternal punishment 
(aidio timoria.) But the Sadducees, who are the second 
class, take fate away entirely, and exclude God from all part 
In our doing, or not doing, evil; and they say that to be 
either virtuous or wicked, depends on men’s choice, and 
that every one may attain either of these characters, accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. They also take away the perpetui- 
ty of the soul, (psuches,) and the punishments and rewards 
in Hades. Moreover, the Pharisees are friendly to each 
other, and carefully maintain concord, for their common 
advantage ; but the manners of the Sadducees, even towards 
one another, are rather harsh, and their communications 
with their associates are as reserved as if they were strangers, 
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These things are what 1 had to say concerning the philo- 
sophical sects among the Jews.” J. War, ii. viii. 2, and 10, 
11 and 14. Vol. v. 138—145. 

35. Of the Pharisees and Sadducees, Josephus says, in 
other places, that the Pharisees appeared more religious 
than others, were supposed to excel others in the accurate 
knowledge of the laws of their country, and to interpret 
them more strictly; that they made it believed that they 
were highly favored of God; that they exercised a great 
power over the multitude; and that they delivered to the 
people a great many observances by tradition from their 
forefathers, which were not written in the law of Moses. 
(J. War, i. v. 2. Life 38. Ant. xili. x. 5, 6, and xvii. ii. 4.) 
But that the Sadducees rejected these traditions, and said 
that nothing was obligatory except what was in the written 
word; that they were able to persuade none but the rich; 
and that they were rigid above all the rest of the Jews in 
punishing offenders. (Ant. xiii. x. 6, and xx. ix. 1.) ?—See 
also Nos. 6. 15. 25. 36. 


Jewish notions of Future Rewards, &c. 


36. Josephus, who it should be remembered was a mode- 
rate Pharisee, says to Apion, “However, the reward for 
those who practise all things according to the law, is not 
silver, nor gold, nor yet a crown of wild-olive or parsley, nor 


2 With respect to the comparative morality of the Sadduceesand Pharisees, 
_ the orthodox Brucker has mentioned a fact which deserves the attention of 
those who make the belief in future retribution the great incentive to virtue. 
He himself does not seem to have been aware of the bearing of his own con- 
cession. 

“Tt remains,” says he, “that we add something concerning the life of the 
Sadducees. It might, indeed, be conjectured from the character of their 
doctrine, that their life was bad, because they were destitute of those motives, 
[viz. expectations of future retribution,] by which true morality is enforced. 
But we must pronounce otherwise concerning their morals, if we adhere to 
the testimony of the ancients. For Josephus testifies that this class of men 
was very severe in judging; whence may be inferred their rigor in punishing 
crimes. This, indeed, is what the nature of their system seems to have re- 
quired; for, as they did not believe that men were to be deterred from wick- 
edness by: the fear of future torments, they were obliged to guard the public 
morals and observance of the law by rigorous punishments. Josephus blames 
this severity, and calls it cruelty; this representation, however, in one who 
followed the Pharisaic sect, is not to be wondered at. He himself shows, by 
a testimony above all exception, that the Sadducees paid a stricter regard to 
justice than did the Pharisees,” &c. Hist. Crit. Philosophia, Vol. wW. p. 
728, 729. 


- 
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any such public honors; but every such one has a con- 
science witnessing for hiraself, and is persuaded of what the 
legislator [Moses] has prophesied, and what God has fur- 
nished strong assurance of, viz. that to those who faithfully 
keep the Law, and who cheerfully suffer death, should it be 
necessary to die therefor, God has granted this gift, that 
they shall exist again, and, in the revolution of things, re- 
ceive a better life.” Against Apion, ii. 31. Vol. vi. 242. 

See also Nos. 6. 15. 25.33. 34. These, I think, are all 
the passages in Josephus in which the Jewish notion of 
future retribution is introduced. 


Algeouc, heresy, 1. €. sect. 


37. Josephus says, “The Pharisees, who were one sect 
(hairesis) of the Jews, were the worst disposed towards him 
[Hyreanus.”] Ant. xiii. x. 5. Vol. iii. 104. 

38. He says, “Of the sect (haireseds) of the Sadducees, 
who hold the system (proairesin) opposite to the Pharisees, 
there was Jonathan,” &c. Ant. xiii. x. 6. Vol. iil. 105. 

39. He says, “'The younger Ananus, who, we have men- 
tioned, took the high-priesthood, was harsh in his temper, 
and a remarkably daring man; he belonged to the sect 
' (hairesin) of the Sadducees, who are severe in theit punish- 
ments, above all the Jews.” Ant. xx. vill. 1. (Whiston, 
=x: ix: 1.) Vol.iv. 191. 

40. In his Life, he says of himself, “When I was about 
sixteen years old, I was disposed to make trial of the sects 
(haireseon) among us. ‘These are three: the first is that of 
the Pharisees ; the second, of the Sadducees; the third, that 
of the Eissenes.......» And when I was nineteen years old, 
I began to practise in following the sect (hairesei) of the 
Pharisees, which is similar to that called the Stoic among 
the Greeks.” Life, 2. Vol. iv. 202, 203. 

41. Speaking of one Simon, he says, “he was of the city 
of Jerusalem, of a most illustrious family, and of the sect 
(Aaireseos) of the Pharisees, who appear to excel others in 
strictness with regard to our country’s laws.” Life, 38. 
Vol. iv. 226, 

42. Again: he says, “ Jonathan and Ananias were Phari- 
sees, as to sect (hairesin.”) Life, 39. Vol. iv. 227. 

See also Nos. 32. 34. tw. B. From these examples it ap- 
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pears that the word translated heresy, in the New Testa- 
ment, signifies simply sect, and did not of itself involve a 
bad sense. ] 


"Exipaveve, Iegovola, (when predicated of God;) Appearing of 
God; Presence or Coming of God. [N. B. These are the 
original words in those texts in the New Testament, in which 
mention is found of the appearing, the coming, of the Son of 
man, of the Lord, &c.] 


43. When Abraham’s servant arrived at Haran, on his 
mission to procure’a wife for Isaac, he said to Laban, 
“When I was near the city, seeing many virgins coming to 
the well, I prayed that I might meet with this one, [viz. the 
one he was in quest of:] which truly came to pass, [viz. by 
the accidental arrival of Rebecca there at that instant.] The 
marriage, therefore, which has been sanctioned by a divine 
appearance (theias epiphaneias,) do you yourselves con- 
firm, and, by giving up the maiden, do honor to Abraham 
who sent me with so much solicitude.” Ant. i. xvi. 3. Vol. 
i. 115.—N. B. Here the divine appearance was nothing 
more than that coincidence, or as the servant regarded it, 
that interposition of Providence, by which his prayer had 
been answered. 

44, When the children of Israel reached the shore of the 
Red Sea, Moses offered a prayer. “ Having prayed in these 
words, he smote the sea with his rod. ‘The sea was forced 
asunder at the stroke, and, drawing back of itself, it left the 
ground bare for a way of flight to the Hebrews. And 
‘Moses, seeing the appearing of God (epiphaneian tou 
Theou,) and that the sea had withdrawn from its bed for 
them, descended first into it, and bade the Hebrews follow. 
oe And as they did not hesitate, but proceeded with 
alacrity, assured that God was present (sum-parontos tou 
Theou) with them, the Egyptians at first thought them dis- 
tracted, and rushing into manifest destruction,” &c. Ant. il. 
xvi. 2, 3. Vol.i. 182.—N. B. Here the appearing of God, 
and the presence or coming of God, were simply his inter- 
position in the miracle. 

A5. When the Roman governor, Petronius, gave the Jews 
a public and solemn assurance that he would not execute 
the cruel edicts of the emperor against them, he received a 
token of the divine approval. “God manifested his own 
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presence (parousian) to Petronius, and signified his assist- 
ance in the whole affair; for, as soon as [Petronius] had 
finished the speech that he made to the Jews, suddenly 
God sent a great shower of rain; which took place contra- 
ry to the expectation of men, as the day was clear, and 
nothing in the heavens betokened rain....... And Petro- 
nius was the more amazed, perceiving plainly that God was 
providing for the welfare of the Jews, and that he fully 
indicated his appearing (epiphaneian;) so that those who 
were predisposed to the contrary, had no power left to 
contradict it.” Ant. xviii. ix. 6. (Whiston, xviii. vill. 6.) 
Vol. iv. 99, 100. 

[N. B. From these examples, it appears that the Jews were 
accustomed to call any interposition of divine Providence, 
an appearing (epiphaneia) or coming (parousia) of God.| 


Miscellaneous. 


46. At the close of the Babylonish captivity, when Ze- 
rubabel announced to the Jews the liberty granted them by 
Darius to return to Judea, “they hearing it, rendered thanks 
to God who gave them their native land again; and be- 
taking themselves to drinking and entertainments, they 
continued for seven days banqueting and celebrating the 
recovery and regeneration (ahvyyeveciay, 1. e. the estab- 
lishing anew) of their country.” Ant. xi. ili. 9. Vol. il. 
304.—N. B. The same word occurs, Matt. xix. 28. “Verily, 
I say unto you, that ye which have followed me, in the re- 
generation (palinggenesia,) when the Son of man shall sit 
in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Does not the 
word here have a similar meaning? thus: in the new estab- 
lishment of things, when the Son of man, &c. 

A7, Speaking of a certain festival among the Jews at Jeru- 
salem, Josephus says that “it was the custom for every one 
to bring wood for the altar, [in the temple,] that there might 
never be a want of fuel for the fire ; for it continued always 
unquenchable (asbeston,”)—though the fire had actually 
ceased when he wrote, and the altar itself had been destroy- 
ed with the temple. J. War, ii. xvii. 6. Vol. ii. 182.—N. B. 
It is the same word, asbestos, in Matt. iii. 12. Mark ix. 43 


—46. Luke iii. 17. “unguenchable fire.” See last 
Expositor, pp. 306, 307. : : ee last Vol. of 
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48, While Titus was marching against Jerusalem, (A. D. 
70.) an internal war broke out in the city between two of 
the three factions into which the Jews there were divided. 
The conflict raged around and within the temple itself; and 
Josephus says, “that many persons who came thither from 
the ends of the earth to offer sacrifices at this celebrated 
place, which was esteemed holy by all mankind, fell down 
before their own sacrifices themselves, and sprinkled that 
altar which was venerable among all men, both Greeks and 
barbarians, with their own blood; till the dead bodies of the 
strangers were mingled together with those of their own 
country, and those of profane persons with those of the 
priests, and the blood of all sorts of dead carcasses stood in 
lakes in the holy courts themselves.” (Whiston’s transl.) 
J. War, v.i.3. Vol. vi. 5.—A striking fulfilment of Christ’s 
prediction: “There were present at that season some that 
told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices. And Jesus answering, said unto them, 
Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the 
Galileans, because they suffered such things? I tell you, 
Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all /2kewise perish.” 
Luke xiii. 1—3. HS B, 2 


Art. II. 
Long Life a Blessing. 


“That thou mightest fear the Lord thy God, to keep all his statutes; and 
his commandments which I command thee; thou, and thy son, and thy son’s 
son, all the days of thy life, and that thy days may be prolonged.” Deut. 
vi. 2. 


Aut the subjects presented in the Scriptures, for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, or for instruction in righteousness, 
is worthy of our attention. Of some of these subjects; a 
labored investigation is rendered, if possible, doubly impor- 
tant, by the erroneous views and arguments of men. Every 
error is, after its kind, injurious, being detrimental to human 
virtue, or happiness, or both. And when men essay to 
convert God’s blessings into curses, to turn man against 
himself, against his own life,—and, at the same time, to deny 
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the eternal promises of God, and destroy our immortal 
hopes,—the error constitutes an evil by no means inconsid- 
erable. All this is done by the argument which passes 
current with thousands, high and low, great and small, that 
if man is to be raised into a future existence of sinless and 
deathless felicity, the sooner his present life is ended, the 
better ; for that it would be a curse to remain longer here. 

When I first thought of preparing an article on this sub- 
ject, it was my design to omit all explicit notice of the 
above-mentioned argument, considering it too low and irrev- 
erent for a serious reply in such a work as this. But then 
a little reflection brought me to the conclusion, that as this 

lea is constantly and gravely put forth by some learned 
and celebrated theologians, it was proper to examine it even 
here. 

The popular phraseology of this argument is, “that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Universalists, the wicked inhabit- 
ants of the old world were blessed with a sudden removal, 
by the flood, from earth to heaven; while righteous Noah 
was cursed with longer life in this troublesome world. And 
the depraved Sodomites, were, in like manner, favored with 
a speedy passport from this world of woe to regions of bliss, 
while righteous Lot was doomed to flee for his life,and wear 
away a longer time in trouble and sorrow.” There have 
been many published editions and verbal repetitions of this 
argument; and the design of it is to impute practical absur- 
dity to the doctrine against which it is aimed. But it in- 
volves none in difficulty but those who employ it. They 
assume false premises, which none can be held to abide 
but themselves ; and abiding which, they must be brought 
into mortifying perplexities, 

In the first place, we do not presume to know that men, 
by shortening their days upon the earth, will hasten their 
entrance into heaven. As they live and have their being in 
God, their life is in his hand when they die; and he will 
raise them when it is his own good pleasure. The work is 
in his hand; and the times and the seasons which he hath 
in his own power, and which he has not given us to know, 
we do not presume to prescribe. In the second place, we 
do not regard it as a curse to mankind to have their lives 
prolonged on the earth. We believe that as long as God 
sustains us here, it is best for us to live: indeed, we desire 
long life, and regard it asa blessing. To assume that, if 
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God has provided for men astate of existence to succeed this, 
free from the evils of the present life, it is therefore a curse 
to remain longer on earth, is to impeach the wisdom and 
goodness of God in the whole plan of creating and peopling 
a world like the present. It makes all this creation which 
we see, to be a work of malevolence; since this earthly ex- 
istence is, on the whole, a curse to its possessors. In that 
case, it would be more benevolent in God to have commenc- 
ed our existence where the resurrection will bring us, and to 
have suffered this wonderful world to lie in nonentity. 

When we see learned men thus arraying themselves 
against the wisdom of God, how deeply are we impressed 
with the fact, that “the wisdom of the world is foolishness !” 
He who has learned wisdom of God, and who enjoys faith 
in him, exclaims, in the spirit of fervent enlightened devo- 
tion, “How manifold are thy works, O Lord; in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” He adores that perfect wisdom 
divine, which, when the world was made, with its furniture, ’ 
and man to replenish the earth and subdue it, saw every 
thing that was made, beheld the bearings, connexions, 
operations and results of every part of the created system, 
“and, behold, it was very good.” It is good, then, that God 
has made this world, and that he has given us an existence 
in it. The enlightened man enjoys this existence as God’s 
wonderful gift; and while he has a rich hope in the future, 
is satisfied with the present. He is conscious that he cannot 
hasten the future, nor does he wish to do so; for “ he that 
believeth shall not make haste.” 

But they who employ the argument under consideration, 
assume it as a fact, that all who shall ever be raised into an 
immortal heavenly state, will enter there the moment suc- 
ceeding death ; and that to all who have this favor secured 
as their portion, it is an evil to prolong their lives on the 
earth. It is on this view that they found their argument 
from the destruction of the old world, and of Sodom and 
Gomorrah: “If those who were destroyed, were raised into 
a better state of being, then Noah and Lot were doomed to 
suffer a curse by being preserved alive on the earth.” But, 
we desire to be informed, why should the fact that God 
made those to be holy and happy whom he had cut off from 
the earth,—why should this be a curse to righteous Noah 
and Lot? heir righteous souls had been vexed by the 
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sins of the people;! and could they have been vexed to 
know, or to believe, that their sinful neighbors were reform- 
ed, and that their wickedness had come to an end? When 
_ David was vexed with the transgressions of the wicked, he 
prayed that the wickedness of the wicked might come to an 
end.2 And it is a libel on the character of righteous Lot 
and Noah, to say that it would have been a curse to their 
lives to believe that God had saved sinners. ' 
But it will be said by those who assume that long life is 
not a blessing to the heirs of immortal good, that we misap- 
prehend their meaning. They do not mean that it would 
have made Noah unhappy, or that it would make any 
righteous man on earth unhappy, to believe that God has 
made sinners holy and happy. ‘Their meaning is, not that 
it is a curse to the righteous that sinners are saved, but that 
it is a curse to mankind to live longer on earth, if they are 
to be happy after death. Let them seriously engage in the 
labor, then, of settling their positions with themselves. It is 
part of their religious belief, that all the righteous have an 
immediate entrance into the world of bliss, upon their exit 
from this mortal state. According to this sentiment, Lot and 
Noah, being righteous, would have found “death the gate to 
endless joy,” if they had been cut off with their unbelieving 
cotemporaries. In connexion with this, take their assump- 
tion that it isa curse to men to live longer here, who are to be 
happy after death ; and it follows that itaa@s an evil to those 
righteous persons to be preserved from the destruction of the 
water, and the fire, which swept off the wicked. 'This does 
not follow from any principle of the Universalist’s faith, but 
from the principles which others assume in opposition to the 
universality and efficiency of God’s grace. The controversy, 
therefore, is between them and God’s word. For the sacred 
record says that “ Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord,” 
in being preserved alive on the earth. 'There is no principle 
in our system of doctrine which stands opposed to this 
declaration of Scripture. Neither is there any position ever 
assumed by us in controversy, or argument, nor can any 
legitimate inference be drawn from our principles of faith, 
which is opposed to the above testimony of the Bible, that 
w& was a favor to Noah to be preserved alive on the earth, 
while his wicked cotemporaries were cut off. But they who 
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oppose us by such arguments as [ am here considering, are, 
as I have said, at war also with God’s word. 'They believe 
that Noah, being righteous, would have found “death the 
gate to endless joy,” if he had died at any time; and they 
also assume that, to one whose immortal happiness is secure, 
it is a curse to be longer preserved in this mortal life. It 
follows, then, as I have shown, from their own premises, not 
from ours, that Noah’s preservation, which the Scriptures 
pronounce a favor, was in fact a curse. 


Since the foregoing was written, my attention has been 
called to an article in the “ American Biblical Repository” 
of July last, which contains the same self-discomfiting 
argument that I have called to notice. The writer of the 
article referred to, attempts to show his readers how the 
arguments of Universalists may be turned against them- 
selves. He tries his supposed discoveries upon various 
points of doctrine, which it would be a digression for me to 
notice here, and a work of supererogation too, since the 
article at large is reviewed, I find, in the September number 
of the Expositor. But with regard to that part of the article 
which relates to my present subject, a few remarks may not 
be useless. It reiterates the stale assertion, that Universalism 
involves the absurdity, that God’s punishment of the wicked 
with sudden death was a great blessing to them, and his re- 
warding the righteous with lengthened life, was to them a 
curse. I have already shown that this assertion, so far at 
least as it relates to the lengthened life of the righteous, is, 

-in the light of the author’s own sentiment, directly opposed. 
to God’s word. It is also opposed to the natural sense of all 
mankind. But the author of the article, and the editor of 
the work in which it is published, profess for themselves a 
hope, that if their “earthly tabernacle were dissolved, they 
have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” Yet, if they are not unlike all their 
brethren whom I have known, with the exception of a few, 
who, in despair, under the loss of all hope, were led to self- 
destruction, instead of manifesting any impatience to hasten 
out of this mortal life, they evince by their conduct as much 
desire as any class of people, to prolong their days on the 
earth. 

And how can the belief that there is the same immortal 
good in store for others, as for ourselves, make it any less 
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desirable for us to live long in the land which the Lord our 
God giveth us? Why should they who believe in the future 
happiness of a part of the human race, and yet think a con- 
tinuance in life desirable to that part, say that if a// men are 
to be raised into a state of happiness beyond death, then the 
sooner they termiggaagire present life the better, and that it 
is a curse to them to continue longer here? To them will 
fitly apply the words of our Lord to the wicked servant, 
“ Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee.” 

But none of these unseemly arguments of men, who trifle 
with the life that God has given his children here, can 
obliterate the law which God has founded in human nature, 
and in reason, and in the economy of his government, 
making life sweet and desirable, especially to those who 
know and serve the Lord. Neither can they expunge from 
the Bible the doctrine which is so conspicuous there, that 
Long Life is a Blessing. 

4 

It was mentioned of Abraham, as a circumstance which 

indicated his having been favored of God, that “he died in a 

ood old age, an old man, and full of years.”* It had been 
promised him before, as one among the blessings of his 
faithfulness, that he should “be buried in a good old age.” * 
And in the passage which heads this article, the people of 
Israel are thus admonished: “That thou mightest fear the 
Lord thy God, to keep all his statutes, and his command- 
ments, which I command thee, thou, and thy son, and thy 
son’s son, all the days of thy life, that thy days may be pro- 
longed.” Moses said also to the people, “Thou shalt keep 
therefore his statutes and his commandments, which I com- 
mand thee this day, that it may go well with thee, and with 
thy children after thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days upon the earth, which the Lord thy God giveth thee 
forever.”® And the first commandment with promise in the 
Decalogue, is, “Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” Hliphaz also expresses the estimate which 
was set upon long life, when he says to Job, “Thou shalt 
come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season.” ® And the Psalmist says, in the spirit 
of truth, “ Come, ye children, hearken unto me ; I will teach 
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you the fear of the Lord. What man is he that desireth life 
and loveth many days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile.”7_ “Bes 
cause he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver 


him: I will set him on high, . hath known my 
Namés..>..1.). With long life will I satisfy him, and show him 


my salvation.”® “Behold, that thus shall the man be bless- 
ed that feareth the Lord. Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s 
children, and peace upon Israel.”® Wisdom says to the 
children of men, “My son, forget not my law, but let thine 
heart keep my commandments, for length of days, and long 
life, and peace, shall they add to thee.” “ Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understand- 
ing. For the merchandise thereof is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold...... 
Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honor.” !° “Hear, O my son, and receive my 
sayings; and the years of thy life shall be many.” “For by 
me thy days shall be multiplied, and the years of thy life 
shall be increased.” 

What I have here presented, is but a specimen of the sen- 
timent uniformly expressed by the Old Testament writers, 
in relation to this subject. The same sentiment is also 
recognized in the New Testament. St. Paul says, in his 
letter to the Ephesians, “Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right. Honor thy father and mother, 
which is the first commandment with promise, that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long on the 
earth.” And St. Peter says, ‘For he that will love life, and 
see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile; let him eschew evil and do 
good, let him seek peace and ensue it.” 

Thus does the word of God promise the lengthening of 
life, as a blessing, to his faithful servants. And these are 
they, to whom our opposers themselves believe there shall 
be given, after death, an immediate entrance toimmortal 
life and glory. Yet their argument, which they have at- 
tempted to wield against us, is, that if such an entrance into 
future life is secured to men, they ought to regard it as a 
curse to have their lives prolonged on the earth; and that 
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they would act wisely even to take means to shorten their 
days! ‘To accord with the principle of this argument, the 
Scriptures should have promised early death, rather than 
prolonged life, to those who would serve God. As the ser- 
vice of God would qualify them for heaven, their encourage- 
ment to repent and obey, should have been the promise 
that whenever they would become his faithful servants, they 
should be rewarded with sudden death. Can they who 
have employed the method in question, to cast odium on the 
faith of God’s impartial and efficient grace in Christ, view 
the nature of the argument, its bearing upon themselves, 
its opposition to the Scriptures, and its tone of blasphemy 
in its attempt to persuade men to despise as an evil the won- 
derful existence which God has given us here as a blessing, 
—can they thus deliberately view their argument, I say, 
and not be filled with shame and confusion of face? No 
sophism can embody more absurdity, irreverence, and indis- 
cretion, than that which attempts to destroy our faith in a 
pure immortality as the gift of God, by the assertion that 
it makes the continuance of our life an evil. No; we the 
better love and enjoy the life which God has deigned to 
give us, when we trust his immortal goodness, and see him 
conducting his unfailing government in wisdom and love. 
Even when troubles and sorrows afflict us, this faith, and 
this alone, is able to reconcile the mind, because it gives 
the assurance that unerring wisdom is overruling all things 
for good. This faith inspires the heart with confidence to 
say, “Not my will, but thine, O God, be done.” It rests on 
that tried stone, that sure foundation, on which “he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste ;”! “for if we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” It 
yields us the enjoyment of heaven here; for the hope it 
gives is “as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast ; ” 
and it has the assurance of results, the contemplation of 
which makes us to “rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory,—receiving the end of our faith, even the salvation 
of our souls.” 4 
v 

But the question will be urged, whether the wicked, who 
bring evid upon themselves in life, would not, according to 
the faith we profess, be blessed by an early removal from 
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earth by death?—and whether, if they should embrace our 
faith, it would not incline them to the act of suicide? Be- 
fore directly answering these inquiries, I will pause to mark 
the change of positions which our opposers assume, when 
they prefer the objections which these inquiries are designed 
to suggest. ‘They are generally founded upon a vague no- 
tion that there is no punishment for sin in the present life. 
The account which the Psalmist gives of the false views 
which he once, in his brutish stupidity, entertained of the 
present condition of the wicked, when he thought they were 
not plagued like other men,! is used by them as a true ac- 
count of the general condition of thé wicked on the earth, 
they being supposed the less troubled and afflicted, and the 
more prosperous and happy portion of the human race. 
The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, has also been 
employed by them, to the same effect. Lazarus, in rags and 
sores, has been supposed to represent the general condition 
of the righteous; and the rich man in purple and fine linen, 
luxuriating in sumptuous fare, to represent the general con- 
dition of the wicked in the present life. Accordingly, the 
common ery has been, “If the doctrine of punishment in the 
future state is set aside, there is left no adequate inducement 
to forsake evil, and do good.” But here, so determined 
would they seem to be, at all events, to oppose the doctrine 
of all-prevailing grace and love divine, that, to do this, they 
have turned directly against themselves. The objection now 
presented supposes that the wicked make themselves so 
miserable by their sins, that their life is to them a grievous 
_eurse, an insufferable burden, of which they must wish, by 
any, even the most unnatural means, to rid themselves. If 
sin is so dreadful a curse as this to human life, a proper 
understanding of this astounding fact must be sufficient to 
deter men from the commission of it. All men desire happi- 
ness, and are seeking, by some meanis, to obtain it. And if 
they could be fully persuaded, while they are capable of 
acting their own choice, that sin, instead of yielding them 
enjoyment, would blast their fondest hopes of earthly bliss, 
and make their life a grievous burden, this persuasion 
would exert a more powerful influence to deter from sin, 
than all the threatenings of torment in the unseen world. 
Let all the teachers of religion labor with faithfulness to 
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extend and impress this sentiment, and people will more 
generally respond to the language already quoted from St. 
Peter: “For he that will love life and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
speak no guile; let him eschew evil and do good; let him 
seek peace and ensue it.” 

But, with regard to the matter of fact—though the wicked 
bring upon themselves much misery and trouble, and in this 
way lessen the value of their lives, yet they love life, and 
indulge the hope that, by some means, perhaps even by new 
schemes of iniquity, they shall promote its enjoyment. But 
herein they are deceived ; and did they but believe the doc- 
trines we teach, they would see, in the outset, the impossi- 
bility of finding happiness in sin. They would foresee the 
evil and shun it1® Neither will they think to destroy their 
lives for more enjoyment; for they are without faith in the 
gospel, and destitute of the hope of future life and blessed- 
ness. And if they should embrace the gospel-faith, as we 
maintain it, it would give them no assurance that they could, 
by shortening their days on earth, hasten God’s work of 
raising them into a better life. It would show them that 
their sure,and their only sure way, to gain a speedy increase 
of true enjoyment, is to repent and turn unto the Lord, and 
walk in his service. 

Now, it will be conceded that one’s religious faith must 
be very sincere, and strong, and active, when it governs his 
eonduct, and especially when it impels him to do that from 
which human nature shrinks. For instance, that mother’s 17 
belief in endless divine wrath, and in the liability of chil- 
dren to make themselves sufferers of it by living to the age 
of accountability, must have been active and sincere, who, 
in despair for herself, drowned her little children to secure 
their future welfare. But, let one possess the faith of God’s 
unbounded and unchanging love; the faith of that gospel 
which is good tidings of great joy, destined to reach the 
hearts of all people ; the faith which produces “joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory,” and which prompts the heartfelt 
amen to the apostolic assertion, “Ye which have believed do 
enter into rest ;” and let this faith be so living and active a 
principle within him, as to inspire and govern his actions in 
life; and, without controversy, it will cause him to trust and 
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love God, and to love and enjoy the life which God has 
given him, hoping, and “quietly waiting,” for a better in due 
time. It is the doctrine of wrath and despair that destroys 
men’s lives, while the peaceful faith in God’s impartial love 
and mercy, saves them. 


_ As it respects the hastening of an introduction into another 
life by the shortening of the present, we would state distinct- 
ly, that no particular speculation upon this point is any 
essential part of the Universalist system; and it is to be 
hoped that in all future attacks upon our faith, our opposers 
will govern themselves accordingly. -Iam sure I shall have 
the assent of every Universalist to what I here say. Univer- 
salism involves the doctrine of a resurrection of the human 
race from the state of death, into a state immortal, where 
they shall all at length know, and love, and enjoy God. 
But, whether the resurrection instantly succeeds the death of 
the body,—or whether it is a progressive work in the hands 
of God, performed upon different individuals at different 
times, as he shall please to raise them,—or whether it is to 
take place with all simultaneously at some future time, 
Universalism, as such, does not decide. Different individu- 
als have their different opinions on this question. But the 
writer of this believes the prevailing sentiment of his brethren 
to be, that the times and seasons of the resurrection are in 
God’s hand, and are not given us here to know: that it is 
the plan of revelation which God saw best adapted to the 
purpose and condition of this mortal state, that we should be 
taught to hope, “that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” with which our 
gracious God will clothe us in his own good time. In this 
faith, when we shall stand upon the border of the valley of 
death, we can say in the language of our Master, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” It is not believed 
among us, that any man has “the keys of death and of 
hades,” and the power of the resurrection, in his own hand, 
to shut and open at his option.” 


Since so much has been said to draw our attention to this 
subject, it may be well to remind our opposers that they 
themselves profess views which certainly involve the idea, 
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that sinners do sometimes, by means of committing the most 
atrocious crimes, not only hasten their entrance into immor- 
tal bliss, but are even led to secure their title to it. Many 
devotees to vice and irreligion, who shun the house of God 
and avoid the contact of all good moral influence, at length 
commit some capital offence, for which they are apprehend- 
ed, tried, condemned, and cast into prison to await their 
execution. Here they can be reached ; here they are visited 
with instructions and exhortations; and these labors, in 
connexion with the circumstance that they see deat directly 
before them, make an impression upon their minds, and 
prove the means of their conversion. In a few days, hours, 
or minutes, after their conversion, they are publicly execut- 
ed; and then it is announced that the poor culprits gave 
evidence that they had found acceptance with God, and 
that they are doubtless received to the abodes of bliss. In 
such cases, according to the sentiments of our opposers, the 
commission of capital crime was the means, in the first 
place, of throwing these persons into circumstances which 
brought about their conversion, and thus secured their title 
to heaven, which they would not probably have otherwise 
gained ;—and then, in the second place, it subjected them to 
that punishment of death, by which their removal was 
hastened from earth to heaven, there perhaps to enjoy the 
sight of the poor victims, whose day of grace their murder- 
ous rage cut short, writhing in ceaseless torments. Truly, 
they whose doctrine indisputably involves such conse- 
quences as these, would act prudently to refrain from draw- 
ing attention to the astounding fact, by falsely accusing a 
system of faith which is not obnoxious to such imputation. 


Finally, the Universalist’s faith may be thoroughly ex- 
amined, in all its principles and bearings, and there will be 
found in it no counteracting influence to the Scripture en- 
couragement to desire long life as a blessing. With regard, 
however, to the promise of lengthened life as the reward of 
virtue, we are not to understand by it that all the virtuous 
are to live a long life upon the earth. Some amiable chil- 
dren, and virtuous youth, are cut off by an early death. 
This is not desired or sought as a blessing, but deplored as 
a present evil. Since we do not believe that our children, 
by living to manhood, may forfeit and lose their immortal 
inheritance, we have no counteracting influence bearing 
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upon our hearts to destroy our desire for their long life. Yet, 
when they are early taken away, we find reconciliation in 
the faith that God doeth all things well, and will show us at 
last that these present evils are designed for ultimate good. 
But the Scripture sentiment which I have designed this 
article to elucidate, is, that true virtue fends not only to 
bless, but also to prolong human life. Persons have different 
constitutions, and are placed under different circumstances 
in life, so that if all were equally virtuous, there would be 
great variety in the number of their days. But, taking man- 
kind as they are, with their respective natural constitutions, 
we believe it to be true that righteousness prolongs their 
days. ‘The person of a delicate constitution, other circum- 
stances being the same, will live longer in virtue than in 
sin ;—and so will he of an iron frame: there may be some 
anomalies ; but this is the general truth. There are causes 
of disease, with which our virtue or vice has nothing to do. 
But, as far as we are affected by our own conduct, a life of 
temperance and virtuous industry promotes health and 
length of days by its immediate influence on the physical 
system. And as there is a powerful sympathy between the 
mind and body, the exercise of a calm, confiding trust in 
God, a joyful hope of future good, a pure and approving 
conscience, and patience, sweetness of temper, and good will, 
in all the circumstances and intercourse of life, will be found 
likewise to promote not only mental enjoyment and moral 
pleasure, but health also and longevity. 

The life which we have, in all its endearing relations, 
God has given us; and it is a precious and marvellous gift. 
Every sentiment which would lead men to undervalue or 
despise it, is the opposite of righteousness, the foe of man. 
Live as it becometh the children of God, adoring him for 
that which is his crowning work, your life, which he has 
given as a blessing. And live in that faith and virtue, which, 
while it shall promote your health and length of days, shall 
more than double the value of your life to yourself and the 
community. “ Receive my words,” says Wisdom, “for they 
are life to those that find them, and health to all their flesh.” 

Os 
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Art. III. 


Hanscom’s Sermons. 


Sermons and other selections from the Writings of Rev. William C, 
Hanscom, late Pastor of the First Universalist Society in Waltham, Mass. 
With a Memoir, by J. G. Adams, &c. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 1838 
12mo. pp. 203. 


Tur above is the title of a little volume recently issued 
from the press. The mechanical execution of it is neat and 
handsome, much more so than in the generality of literary 
publications that are almost daily thrown before the public. 

Prefixed to the sermons, is a short and interesting Memoir 
of the author. It bears the marks of a friendly pen and a 
feeling heart; yet contains no exaggerated praise, nothing 
that will not be recognized as strictly true by those acquaint- 
ed with the lamented subject. The style is elegant in its 
simplicity, and far superior in its tone to that of most biogra- 
phies. Free from all high-wrought panegyric, there is noth- 
ing about it which warns the reader not to trust implicitly 
in the facts it relates; or which carries a suggestion that 
friendship has superseded justice, and veiled or withheld 
faults. On the contrary, there is strong evidence of regard 
repressed and subdued into an expression more adapted to an 
unsympathising public, which knows not the worth of the 
dead, and therefore cannot enter into the feelings of bereav- 
ed friendship. 'The reader feels that the half has not been 
told him of the gentle, and pure, and self-denying character 
that lay in the memory of the writer. This is what a 
biography should be, and not, what too many of them are, 
mere eulogies of the dead. Though the latter class may be 
more interesting to the friends, and more prized in a narrow 
circle, they cannot engage the attention of any large portion 
of the reading community ; and, therefore, if capable of ex- 
erting any moral influence, it must be more limited in its 
sphere of action. And another evil attends them: the mind 
feels that the warmth of affection may have misled the 
writer, and hesitates to trust itself to his direction ; so that, 
instead of producing the effect intended, that of exalting the 
object depicted, he fails of it altogether, and the impressions 
made on the reader are quite as likely to fall below the 
standard of justice, as they are to be elevated above it. 
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This short Memoir does equal honor to the head and the 
heart of the writer. There breathes throughout it a close 
sympathy with the virtues he commemorates, and a just 
appreciation, not only of the estimable character it became 
his mournful duty to record, but of the delicate graces blend- 
ed with the sterner qualities, that unite. in forming the true 
Christian minister. This part of the sketch alone would 
suffice to render it a useful pocket-companion of the young 
preacher ; for he will there find, laid down with faithfulness, 
the duties that belong to the office which he has taken upon 
himself, and which he will wish to perform, if he would be a 
servant of Him who “came to seek and save that which 
was lost.” 

It seems the young subject of this memoir, and author of 
these sermons, was but a little more than seventeen years of 
age when he commenced his religious studies. In about 
two years from that time we find him called to the pastoral 
charge of a society in New-Market, N. H., and after a few 
months, ordained to the work of the ministry in his own 
church. In a little more than a year, ill health compelled 
him to ask a dismission, which was answered only by a re- 
quest to remain, and preach when health would permit. In 
the summer of 1837, we find him again asking his dismis- 
sion for the same reasons as before, which was followed by 
a committee waiting upon him, to endeavor to retain his 
services. But, this time, the imperious demand of his phy- 
sical constitution, to render his pulpit labors more easy, by 
changing the scene of his exertions, prevailed over the 
wishes of his loving and beloved people, and we find him 
established at Waltham, Mass. on Sunday, August 20th. 
This connexion so happy, death came to interrupt. Health 
daily declined. For about ten weeks only, was he able to 
minister to his new flock, and on the 23d of the following 
May, in the 23d year of his age, those unwearied labors ceased 
forever. As the author of his memoir happily expresses it, 
“the Master of the vineyard thus early called him to retire 
from the heat and burden of the day.” Of his last thoughts 
and feelings, there is found in this volume a faithful record, 
kept by the friends and eye-witnesses of those days of trial ; 
and it is a pleasant record of faith undimmed, and trust un- 
wavering, to the last. 

We have thus briefly and rapidly traced the outline of the 
active life of the young author of these sermons, and the 
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reader of this volume will find, in the completed sketch, such 
purity of feeling, singleness of purpose, and elevation of 
thought, that he will pardon us if the admiration they ex- 
cited infuse into this article more of warmth than is gen- 
erally admissible in a review. It was a solemn, yet thrilling 
picture, to mark the young student, throwing aside ease, 
and putting on armor to battle with spiritual foes, and 
desisting not from the warfare, though the voice of death 
was heard, at first faint and low in the distance, then nearer, 
warning him to lay down his weapons; and, as the gloomy 
eall was reiterated, turning only with increased energy to 
the work given him to perform. 


We pass from the life to the writings of Mr. Hanscom. 
« These,” the editor remarks, “ are not published as a stand- 
ard work.” They are not put forward as models of style, 
or as classically correct productions; yet, with this absence 
of all pretension, there is much in them that is eloquent in 
thought, and beautiful in expression; and the hearty sin- 
cerity, the devotional zeal, that are their distinguishing 
characteristics, render them interesting. They are published 
as cherished memorials of departed excellence, as mementos 
that the living wish to perpetuate of the beloved dead, and 
are dedicated to the two societies which shared his pastoral 
care. ‘To them these few remains must be fuil of pleasant, 
yet mournful recollections. 'They recommend themselves to 
all, by the stamp they bear of unwavering integrity, of ven- 
eration for the truth above all things, and of untiring zeal 
in the cause of holiness. They evince a strong, though a 
young and self-taught mind, and a vigorous and indepen- 
dent, though somewhat undisciplined manner of writing. 
The short and stirring life of the writer left no time for 
the slow and careful corrections of the student. The scene 
of his action was the field, and not the closet; and, if his 
weapons did faithful service, the young soldier had little 
thought or care about the beauty of their workmanship or 
the glitter of their polish. His war-cry was “onward;” 
and, with eyes fixed and purposes bent on one issue, his 
course was onward. The careful critic may find in them 
much room for the exercise of his vocation ; but the pure, 
disinterested, devotional spirit, he will also find there, will 
disarm criticism of all severity. They show the germs of 
a strong character. hey tell of a vigorous, and self-relying 
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mind, and carry the conviction that they are not what might 
have been expected, if an existence, so full of promise, had 
been spared till that mind had reached its full development, 
and been subjected to judicious culture. But, when the dis- 
couraging circumstance of constant ill health during all the 
period of his ministry—when the lassitude of frame and lan- 
guor of spirit that almost always accompany consumption, 
broken only by fitful flashes of power,—when these are taken 
into account, we are led to wonder at the mental vigor and 
earnestness evinced in these remains. 

The Sermons can scarcely be called doctrinal, as, with 
one or two exceptions, they seem designed for practical 
effect, to influence the lives, more than the tenets, of the 
hearers. Still, a mind deeply in love with a peculiar faith, 
cannot fail to tinge with it almost all its productions. There 
is more in them, however, of the religion of the heart, than 
of the head ; more of the fervor of devotion, than the specula- 
tions of theology. The whole soul of the young preacher 
seems bent on making people better men, better Christians. 


“There is a beauty,” says he, “a power, a divinity in virtue. 
Its peace is like a river—its joys are like those which flow in the 
paradise of God. Its hopes are founded upon the Rock of Ages, 
and will forever pour light and consolation upon a dying world. 
In virtue may be found all that is great and good—all that is 
exalted in time, or glorious upon the records of eternity. ‘It is 
God’s empire; and from his throne of thrones he will defend it.’ 
It is the companion of angels, the corner-stone of the universe, 
and the greatest glory of men! Pollute our earth, if you must, 
with the streams of vice—let anarchy, and misrule, and oppression, 
rear their naked forms; but let virtue remain—let her power be 
exerted, and her influence felt, and our world is safe! When all 
the proud monuments, which nature and art have reared, shall 
crumble into dust—when all the beauties of earth shall le faded 
in death—when the vigilant sentinels of the skies shall no longer 
be faithful to their trust—when the lofty pillars of the universe 
shall totter and fall, and time shall rest upon the bosom of eternity, 
—then shall virtue smile amid the ruins of a fallen world, and, 
robed in its native beauty, shal] receive the homage of a redeemed 
and happy universe.” 


And again : 


“ The truth is, God has connected misery with vice, and hap- 
piness with virtue, and has bound them together by a tie which 
5 ; 
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eternity cannot dissolve. And so sure as there is a God who 
cannot be mocked, so sure as a cause produces its effect, so true it 
is that vice will always yield misery, and virtue happiness,” &c. 

“ Be not deceived. 1 would to Heaven that this exhortation 
might be heard and felt by every human being! To him who is 
wading in the ways of iniquity, who vainly expects to find pleasure 
in sin—to him who is quaffing at the intoxicating bow], and saying, 
‘a little more will do no harm’—to him who is revelling in his 
deeds of darkness, under the cover of night—to him who is resting 
his hopes of heaven upon his own frail exertions—to him who is 
indulging in the wild reveries of skepticism, and tampering with 
all that is good and holy in the hopes of men—to him whose piety 
consists only in loud and empty professions—to all such, I would 
say, ‘Be not deceived.’ ””—pp. 57, 58, 63, 67, 68. 


The sermon on “Christ the Rock,” is perhaps the one 
most systematically arranged, and the most connected in the 
argument. Besides, it contains much beauty and ingenuity 
of structure. The “ Address to Young Men,” should be read 
extensively, and laid to heart, for it is full of profitable advice 
and warning :— 


“Man is a thinking being; and it is the thinking rather than 
the reading man, who possesses true knowledge. Let, then, your 
thinking, reflecting faculties be in constant exercise. Study into 
the nature of things, and trace their causes and effects. Acquaint 
yourselves with human nature. Men are books: read them; 
study nature..... So long as God and his works are before you, 
you have themes upon which to dwell, which eternity can never 
exhaust, and upon which a ransomed world shall expatiate with 
rapture while immortality endures.”’—p. 152. 


_ He dwells much on the importance of improving the mind 
in early youth, and of fixing, at that season, a correct moral 
principle. He urges the young to assert the dignity of their 
nature, and exhibit in “life the proofs of the divine original.” 
With the fond illusion of many an imaginative and inexperi- 
enced mind, he seems to have forgotten the real in the ideal, 
and has transferred his own loity conceptions of human 
nature to the mingled mass of strength and weakness, of 
wisdom and folly, that makes up man in the aggregate. 
His benevolence and hope had drawn the portraiture, and 


death came too soon for him to discover the sad want of 
likeness in the original :— 
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_ “Iwould have you realize the exalted station which you occupy 
in the scale of creation, I would have you acquainted with those 
lofty powers, those exalted capacities, of which you are possessed. 
I am not one of those who would decry human nature, bring it on 
a level with the brutes, and make man a mere mass of filth and 
corruption. No; I believe there is in every child of Adam a 
redeeming principle—an emanation from Deity—a spark of that 
eternal purity possessed by Jehovah! In every individual of my 
race, whether it be the philosopher or the peasant, the king or the 
beggar, I see that which I believe constitutes the crowning excel- 
lence of the universe! I behold in every human being that spark 
of intelligence, that germ of immortality, which constitutes him a 
child of heaven, the image of the Eternal, the noblest workman- 
ship of God. I see in men that living, immortal mind, which is 
akin to that intellectual energy that called the world out of chaos 
—which towers above all that is low and grovelling upon earth— © 
which bids defiance to the storms of sorrow and death, and which 
is destined to progress in knowledge and virtue through the 
boundless ages of eternity. This divine principle, these lofty 
powers, this immortal mind, you all possess. I care not whether 
you be rich or poor, wise or unwise; there is, within you all, that 
divine mind, which links you to God—which makes you the 
brother of angels—which will survive the wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds, and live in fadeless purity while the throne 
of heaven shall stand. And it is this fact that I would have 
impressed upon your understandings, because of its salutary in- 
fluence.” &c.—pp. 157—159. 


There is in all these writings a strong and lively faith. 
The immortality of heaven dwells in his thoughts, and in- 
spires his lips; and, though presentiments of his early death 
are scattered among these remains, they are subjects of hope 
and not of dismay. Filled with that sustaining faith, his 
mind overleaps the dark abyss, and lives in its fair inherit- 
ance beyond the “shadowy pass.” He looks with horror 
on the gloom of infidelity, the cheerless creed, if a belief in 
nothing may be called one, of the skeptic. He says,— 


“For me to renounce Christianity, as I understand it, and em- 
brace infidelity, I should gain nothing, but lose everything. For 
a God of love, a kind Father and Friend, you offer me nothing 
but poor, blind chance; a world of brethren, having the same 
father, and bound to the same home, you convert into a universe 
of orphans; for the thrilling hopes of the gospel, you give us 
nothing but doubts and dark forebodings; and for the glories, the 
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bliss, the unfading joys of immortality, you present us nothing but 
the everlasting darkness and gloom of the grave.” —p. 162. 


But there is one sermon which becomes more interesting 
than the others, from the recollection that it is on the same 
text as that which, on the second succeeding anniversary, 
formed the subject of his last pulpit remarks. Of that last 
sermon there is left no copy, as it was extemporaneous, and 
filled out with the evanescent thoughts and feelings that 
flitted through the mind of the speaker; yet, perhaps we may 
not be very wrong in the supposition that a similar train of 
thought was found in both, varied by the different circum- 
stances that were each time around him. In the first, he 
speaks of the probability of his dissolution before the close 
of the year. At the time of the other, that probability had 
deepened into certainty, and the young preacher knew him- 
self already within the shadow of the tomb, and there must 
have been a peculiar impressiveness of language, as well as 
manner, on that occasion. On the first Sunday in Jan. 
1838, that last pulpit effort was made. His biographer says, 
“his friends endeavored to discourage him from it, but his 
zeal was too strong for his body ;” and we find in his Jour- 
nal, that he “had promised, and could not disappoint his 
people, while able to stand;” and so he undertook the task, 
though the last sands of life were rapidly passing. We seem 
to see the young devoted pastor, surrounded by his beloved 
and listening flock, with his wan, consumptive cheek, and 
blue eye, kindled with the fervor of the irrepressible spirit, 
and his “hollow-toned, monotonous voice,” uttering, as from 
the threshold of the world to come, these solemn words, 


“ We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 


‘The Miscellaneous pieces, and fragments of letters, con- 
tain, many of them, beautiful passages. ‘Those on Immor- 
tality, Religion, Gospel Joys, are of this class. We will 
extract one which appears to be the fragment of a letter 
and is entitled “ Flight of Thought :°— 


“What a privilege is that which we enjoy, in being able to 
hold intercourse, sweet interchange of thought, by the silent lan- 
guage of the pen! The travels of thought, the workings of the 
mind, how wonderful! With the rapidity of lightning, the spirit 
flies through immensity—communes with kindred spirits—grasps 
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at infinity! Who can understand its greatness? Who can know 
its power? Who will unravel the mystery? for mysterious surely 
it is, that the spirit which now directs this pen should be, at the 
same moment, by thy side, beholding thy face, though thou art far 
away. O may its goings forth from the earthly tenement bring it 
nearer to him in whose presence ‘is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand are pleasures forevermore!’ ”—pp. 197, 198.) 


There is one entitled “Meeting again,” that shows with 
what instinctive fondness the young, eager spirit clung to 
life and the ties of affectionate companionship; how sadly 
the conviction came, that these were not for him; that his 
path led away from its pleasant associations, its warm sym- 
pathies, and stirring pursuits, down into the lonely valley of 
the shadow of death; and how the gloom of that thought 
was chased away by the faith which made that shadowed 
path so radiant, that he entered it with cheerful step and 
unshrinking heart. He says,— 


“There is much to bind me to earth—much for which I would 
live; still, I believe my hold on this existence to be slender indeed. 
I feel that when a little period shall have passed, my days on 
earth will be numbered, my sorrows will end, and I shall rest in 
silence with those who were, but are not.... . 

“But, why sadness? Perhaps we may never meet, until we 
meet in that bright world where parting never shall come—where 
we shall love and be loved eternally—where we shall feast upon 
beauties which never change, pluck the fair flowers of unfading 
delight, go onward in knowledge and virtue, and bask in the light 
of God’s everlasting smiles! There it will never be asked, When 
shall we meet again? No more parting forever! ”—p. 201. 


The extracts from his Journal are among the most in-. 
teresting portions of this little volume. ‘They are the true 
delineations of the man. hey show the thoughts of his 
secret hours. 'These private journals are, after all that is 
said about friendship and confidence, the only real confi- 
dants. To them alone we fully unbosom our feelings, for 
we know that we alone control their secresy. We often 
trust to the cold, unsympathising paper, the tale we would 
not confide to the dearest earthly friend, and pour out upon 
the dull page, the hopes, and fears, and wishes, we could not 
unfold to the truest and most faithful mortal ear. We like 
a journal,—it so soon opens the whole heart; and we feel 
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that we know more of the character of the person from a 
few sentences of one, than from whole pages of writings 
designed for the public eye. In the Journal before us, we 
find a picture of departing virtue, of a death-bed not only 
consoled but brightened by the hopes of unshaken faith. It 
is seldom we meet with it so strong in the last hours of 


lingering life. He says,— 


“T have no fears of death. I hail it asa glorious boon. To 
die is gain! To die is to go home—to exchange the sorrows of 
earth for the joys of heaven. My attachment to earth weakens 
with every hour of my fleeting existence. Indeed, I do not be- 
lieve that, to the Christian, there is any such thing as death! 
And he is unworthy the name, who dreads to exchange the vani- 
ties and troubles of time for the enduring joys and unfading splen- 
dors of eternity.”—p. 19. 


And this exaltation of feeling was with him to the last. 
He made the funeral arrangements, selected the text, &c. 
He was buried, according to the request of his people and 
his own desire, at Waltham, where the clergymen who 
officiated at his installation, saw his earthly remains com- 
mitted to the dust. 


We have thus briefly passed the contents of this little 
volume, and have found much pleasure in retracing them. 
If we have been led into enthusiasm in any of the foregoing 
remarks, we are sure the reader of that volume will forgive 
us, if his own feelings are not so deeply interested. We 
unhesitatingly recommend it to the perusal of all. It should 
find a place on the shelves of every sincere, devoted friend 
to religion and humanity ; for by its perusal, faith will be 
strengthened, its sustaining power better appreciated, devo- 
tional zeal will be awakened, the hopes elevated, thoughts 
chastened and refined, and the whole soul made better. 
The strong hold of earth upon the spirit will be loosened. 
Its selfishness will be rebuked. It will rest with more child- 
like trust upon its Father in heaven ; it will turn with re- 
newed purpose to the fulfilment of its duties to its fellow- 
men, and will learn the important lesson, that the endeavor 
to fulfil our duty brings peace, even under trial, and sickness, 
and the approach of death. 

_ This is of a class of writings much needed by our denom- 
ination. We have enough of speculative religion, enough 
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of cold Theology. 'The great principles of faith have been 
expounded, and reiterated, till they are within the reach of 
the humblest individual, and the smallest capacity. We 
want more of devotional spirit, and kindling zeal. If reli- 
gion be a good thing, we should feel, as well as acknowledge 
it. If we venerate the sublime truths it teaches, the exalted 
hopes it unfolds, let it be with the heart as well as the lips. 
And let our love for it work out an active zeal in its behalf. 
Let it labor to extend its borders, that others may drink from 
the same well-spring of happiness. Let not the reason 
coldly assent, while the living flame of devotion remains 
unlighted. 

Here let us not be mistaken. We would not disparage 
reason, or discard it; we would only warm it. We would 
not have it give place to devotional feeling, but only minister 
to it. Reason was created the ruler of the whole mind, and 
must maintain its supremacy in all the perfect operations of 
the mental empire. If it be lost, even for a moment, the 
whole economy is disarranged; weakness and confusion 
are introduced, and all is anarchy. But, let reason maintain 
its rightful dominion, and let every speculation on the un- 
known, every theory on the things that belong to God, 
acknowledge its sway, and faith will be established upon a 
foundation that shall defy assault. Then would we call 
upon her sister spirit to come and kindle her holy flame, 
and give to the speculative believer the warmth of a fervent 
devotion. 

We hope the little volume that has been the subject of 
this article, will “find favor in the eyes” of the ministers of 
our denomination. Example as well as precept is there, of 
one from their own ranks; and the example is too beautiful 
to be suffered to pass into oblivion. Let its sanative power 
be brought to operate in our own extended denomination ; 
and though no more on earth to utter his earnest exhorta- 
tions, the young preacher may still promulgate gospel truth 
and gospel purity, even from his early grave. Ci 
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Arr. 1. 
Dewey's Discourses. 


Moral Views of Commerce, Society and Politics, in twelve Discourses, 
by Orville Dewey. New York: David Felt and Co. Stationers’ Hall. 1838. 
12mo. pp. 300. 


For years the world has been advancing in the path of 
improvement with a rapidity it has not in ages known be- 
fore. Every department of society has extended its borders, 
and enlarged its sphere of thought and action. Yet in the 
midst of: this progress and expansion, the clergy have, com- 
paratively speaking, stood idle; and while all things else 
have been free, fearless and general, the pulpit has been 
narrow, tame and exclusive. Whether this is to be charged 
wholly to the indolence of the clergy, or to the prejudices of 
society, or to both, we shall not stay now to inquire ; but that 
the fact is as stated, will not be questioned, and must often 
have been matter of surprise to the reflecting mind. Certain 
it is that there has not been a change in the subject and 
manner of pulpit instruction corresponding to the revolu- 
tions for better which have been wrought in every other 
department of human knowledge. The preacher has not 
dared to go out into the wide and stirring world. He has 
not had courage to plunge into the crowd, to visit the busy 
mart, the council-hall, the fashionable soiree, to see men and 
things as they are amid the toil and bustle, the joys and 
sorrows, the virtues and vices and dangers of every-day life, 
and then, from the pulpit, to speak to his fellow-mortals the 
solemn truths which have thus been forced upon him with 
a power mightier by far than can be imparted by books or 
the quiet of the study. He has had none of this experience ; 
he has ventured upon no innovations of this sort ; but, choos- 
ing his text, he has proceeded, after the manner of his 
fathers, to mark out his divisions, write the requisite quanti- 
ty of “exposition,” “application,” “practical reflections,” 
&c., and, having done all, to read the same, and—his task 
was finished. 

The discourses which make the book whose title stands 
at the head of this article, form an exception to the general 
practice. We hail it with pleasure, as one step in the path 
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of improvement in the manner and matter of Christian in- 
struction—as one step towards breaking down those barriers 
of prejudice, and correcting those mistaken feelings, which 
have so long confined the preacher within the narrowest 
limits, cramped his powers of thought and inquiry, and 
robbed the pulpit of more than half its interest, its useful- 
ness, and strength. Mr. Dewey has done a good work, 
both for society and the Christian ministry; and he is de- 
serving the hearty thanks of every clergyman, and of every 
true friend of religion. 

Commerce, society, and politics, as subjects for the pulpit, 
will doubtless sound strangely in the ears of many, and be 
pronounced an invasion of its sanctity. But to such our 
author replies :— 


“« What is the proper range ofthe pulpit ; what is the appropriate 
business of preaching? The answer is plain—to address the 
public mind on its moral and religious duties and dangers. But, 
what are its duties and dangers, and where are they to be found ? 
Are they not to be found wherever men are acting their part in 
life? Are human responsibility and exposure limited to any one 
sphere of action—to the church or the domestic circle—or to the 
range of the gross and sensual passions? Are not men daily 
making shipwreck of their consciences in trade and politics? And 
wheresoever conscience goes to work out its perilous problem, 
shall not the preacher follow it?.... I must confess, I cannot 
understand, by what process of enlightened reasoning and con- 
science, the preacher can come to the conclusion, that there are 
wide regions of moral action and peril around him, into which he 
may not enter, because such unusual words as, Commerce, Socie- 
ty, Politics, are written over the threshold.”—Pref. pp. vi. vil. 


In his first discourse, “On the moral law of contracts,” 
Mr. Dewey has entered upon a broad field of discussion ; 
and if he has not always been quite successful in establishing 
his points, he has, at least, spoken his opinions without fear 
or favor. Though the practical man might, perhaps, ques- 
tion some of his positions, and the logician might dispute 
the correctness of his conclusions—neither will doubt his 
honesty of purpose. His exposition of conscience, in this 
and the following discourse, is not so clear and satisfactory 
as might be desired; but, with the earnestness of a true man, 
he places the universal and eternal law of right and justice 
above all other law—above all conventional rules and time- 
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honored practices. In the discourse upon “'The moral end 
of business,” there are some very just remarks upon labor 
and business as a discipline by which man is to be trained 
up to rectitude and virtue. And he speaks, with a deep 
feeling, of the utter neglect of intellectual and moral ae 
among the great mass of business men. _ The grand an 
sole object is a fortune, that, having obtained it, they may 
retire from active life, and give themselves up to indolence 
and ease. But, during the struggle, they have not prepared 
themselves for a life of leisure; for they have cultivated no 
habits of reflection or reading, and, “ what I hold to be just 
as fatal to the happiness of any life, retired or active, they 
have cultivated no habits of devotion.” In this connexion, 
our author breaks out into the following episode :— 


“ And wealth, too—I had thought it was a means and not an 
end—an instrument which a noble human being handles, and not 
a heap ofshining dust in which he buries himself; something that 
a man could drop from his hand, and still be a man—be all that 
he ever was—and compass all the noble ends that pertain toa 
human being. What if you be poor?’ Are you notstill a man— 
Oh! heaven,—and mayest be a spirit, and havea universe of spir- 
itual possessions for your treasure. What if you be poor? You 
may still walk throughthe world in freedom and joy. You may 
still tread the glorious path of virtue. You may still win the 
bright prize of immortality. You may still achieve purposes on 
earth that constitute all the glory of earth, and ends in heaven, that 
constitute all the glory of heaven! ”’—p. 63. 


In the two discourses which follow, the same great prin- 
ciples are carried out under the heads, ‘The uses of labor, 
and the passion for a fortune,” and “'The moral limits of 
accumulation.” These abound in powerful declarations of 
practical truth, and eloquent appeals to the judgment and 
conscience; and could not have failed, we think, to do a 
good work upon the mind and heart of the hearer. “The 
world is the great and appointed school of industry... .. It 
was meant that all men, in one way or another, should work. 

. +++ Labor is man’s great function, his peculiar distinction, 
his privilege. .... He is nothing, he can be nothing, he can 
achieve nothing, fulfil nothing, without working. Not only 
can he gain no lofty improvement without this, but without 
it he can gain no tolerable happiness.” No respect has Mr. 
Dewey for fashionable idleness; and he hesitates not to say 
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so to those who are guilty of it. He knows that there is a 
feeling abroad in the world, that looks upon labor as degrad- 
ing, and a freedom from it as a privileged condition; but 
with such sickly opinions he has no fellowship. He will 
not do reverence to a man because he has wealth, and 
lounges the day long upon his sofa; but he will lift his hat 
p ee honest and virtuous laborer, who toils for his daily 
read :— 


“Honor to the worker—to the toiler—to him who produces, 
and not alone consumes—to him who puts forth his hand to add 
to the treasure-heap of human comforts, and not alone to take away! 
Honor to him who goes forth amidst the struggling elements to 
fight his battle, and shrinks not with cowardly effeminacy behind 
pillows of ease! Honor to the strong muscle and the manly 
nerve, and the resolute and brave heart! Honor to the sweaty 
brow and the toiling brain! Honor to the great and beautiful 
office of humanity—to manhood’s toil, and woman’s task—to 
parental industry, to maternal watching and weariness—to teaching 
wisdom and patient learning—to the brow of care that presides 
over state, and to many-handed labor that toils in the,work-shops 
and fields, beneath its sacred and guardian sway.”’——p. 98. 


The following extract from the fourth discourse touches 
upon a crying sin of the present day—one that calls loudly 
for stern rebuke :— 


‘* But, there are bankrupts of a different character, as you well 
know. I do not know that any such are in this presence; but if 
there were a congregation of such before me, I should speak no 
‘otherwise than I shall now speak. I say, that there are men of a 
different character; men who intend permanently to keep back a 
part of the price which they have sworn to pay; and [ tell you, 
that God’s altar, at which I minister, shall hear no word from me, 
concerning them, but a word of denunciation. It is dishonesty, 
and it ought to be infamy. It is robbery, though it live in splen- 
dor and ride in state; robbery, I say, as truly as if, instead of in- 
habiting a palace, it were consigned to the dungeons of Sing-Sing. 
And take care, my brethren, as ye shall stand at the judgment bar 
of conscience and of God, that ye fall not at all beneath this temp- 
tation.” —pp. 109, 110. 


The next two discourses are devoted to a consideration of ’ 
“The natural and artificial relations of society,” and“ The 
moral exposures of American society.” In the first, Mr. 
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Dewey speaks of the employer and employed, and of the 
spirit of fashion, as it is developed in the exclusiveness of 
ranks and classes. He rebukes the foolish and wicked feel- 
ing of superiority and contempt, which is manifested by the 
employer for his “help,” and by one class of society for 
another. And if there is one feature—no, call it by a sterner 
name—if there is one vice in society, which calls more 
loudly, at this time, than any other for severe denunciation, 
it is this spirit of exclusion, which belongs not to one circle 
only, but which has diffused itself into all the parts, localities, 
and ramifications of society. This subject has been strangely 
neglected by the philanthropist, the reformer, and the Chris- 
tian preacher. It is a barren field, which no man has culti- 
vated, though none have had greater need. This spirit of 
fashion, with its accompaniments of high and low, rich and 
poor, its ranks, its distinctive laws, its “first circles,” and 
“lower classes,” and “common people,” is doing more to 
check the progress of pure benevolence and Christian love 
and charity than any other single evil which marks the 
present state of society. It is not noisy in its work; its 
effects are silent, and comparatively unseen; but it is, for 
this reason, the more successful and dangerous. It has gone 
forth already to the very outskirts of society, and everywhere 
it has poisoned the fountains of the heart, and dammed up 
the streams of human kindness and gentleness; it has smoth- 
ered the generous emotions of the soul, and cramped and 
confined that universal love which is as the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and which seeks to establish among men a common 
brotherhood of feeling and action. We rejoice, therefore, 
that Mr. Dewey has taken this subject in hand; and we 
only regret that our limits will not permit us to quote largely 
from the discourse in which he has so judiciously treated 
it, One extract must suffice :— 


“ Living, growing up, as we all have been, in a selfish world, 
educated more or less by worldly maxims, we have none of us, 
perhaps, felt as we ought, the sacred claim of human nature—-felt 
our minds thrill to its touch, as to an electric chain—felt‘ourselves 
bound with the bands of holy human sympathy—felt that all hu- 
man thought, desire, want, weakness, hope, joy and grief, were 
our own, ours to commune with and to partake of... .. The 
image of human pride has been set up, like the abomination of 
desolation spoken of by the prophet, in the holy place; it has stood 
where it ought not, in the holy places of human nature; it has re- 
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moved the altar where men ought to worship; it has overshadow- 
ed the paths of society; it has blighted the fruits of honest and in- 
genuous virtue; it has crushed many of the noblest and most 
generous affections of the human heart.”—pp. 139, 140, 141. 


In his observations upon the moral exposures of society in 
this country, Mr. Dewey shows us that he has thought much 
and well on the particular points which he discusses. Under 
the first head, he is very just and clear in setting forth the 
difference between European and American society, and the 
peculiarities of the latter. Under the second, he speaks of 
the danger of discontent, and consequent extravagant expen- 
ditures ; and what is said here we commend earnestly to the 
serious attention of all who are determined, at all hazards, 
upon a splendid style of living—a style, at least, equal to 
that of a more wealthy neighbor. It may profit them—per- 
haps save them from the folly and wickedness of selling their 
happiness and integrity for a few months or even years of 
magnificent mockery, to be followed with a long life of after 
poverty, disgrace, and suffering. 

The third danger of which Mr. Dewey speaks, as peculiar 
to American society, and which he considers as greatest of 
all, “is that of general pusillanimity, of moral cowardice, of 
losing a proper and manly independence of character.” On 
this point, he has spoken like an honest man—with a free- 
dom and truth worthy of all honor. The following is his 
picture of the religious partizan :— 


“ He knows, perhaps, that there are errors in his adopted creed, 
‘faults in his sect, fanaticism and extravagance in some of its 
measures. See if you get him to speak of them. See if you can 
get him to breathe a whisper of doubt. No, he is always believing. 
He has a convenient phrase that covers up all difficulties in his 
creed: ‘He believes it for swhstance of doctrine.’ Or, if he is a 
layman, perhaps he does not believe at all. What, then, is his 
conclusion? Why he has friends who do believe it; and he does 
not wish to offend them: And so he goes on, listening to what he 
does not believe; outwardly acquiescing, inwardly remonstrating ; 
the slave of fear or fashion, never daring, not once in his life 
daring, to speak out and openly the thought that is in him. Nay, 
he sees men suffering under the weight of public reprobation, for 
the open espousal of the very opinions he holds, and he has never 
the generosity or manliness to say,‘ think so too.’ Nay, more; 
by the course he pursues he is made to cast his stone, or he holds 
it in his hand, at least, and lets another arm apply the force neces- 
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sary to cast it, at the very men, who are suffering a sort of martyr- 
dom for his own faith !”—pp. 165, 166. 


Independence of thought, and freedom in the expression 
of it, are great but not common virtues; and especially are 
they not in this country, at this time, as attributes of indi- 
viduality, 'The crowd hurras, and every one feels that it 1s 
safe to hurra with it. The multitude, the people, have an 
opinion, and few dare to call it in question—to go out from 
them, and stand alone. There is a dread of being singular 
—a slavish fear of uttering thoughts that may not be agree- 
able to those around, to the majority. Now, we reverence 
the man who will have thoughts and opinions of his own, 
and who fears not to stand up before the multitude, and give 
free and bold utterance to them. He may be wrong: no 
matter—we respect him for his honesty and independence ; 
and for this he shall have our hand, though we cannot see 
as he sees, nor believe as he believes. “It is better to speak 
_ honest error, than to suppress conscious truth,” says our 
author; and to the sentiment we freely subscribe. 

The times require this individuality of being—this “man- 
hood of mind ”—this untrammelled freedom of thought and 
speech. It is the only thing that can stand up against the 
combinations of party and sect, and the tyranny of public 
opinion: it is the only thing that can hold in check the 
sweeping flood of popular fanaticism and error—the only 
thing that can reach and correct the vices and abuses that 
live in the high places of society. And the time has come 
for every man, who is free, to gird on his armor, and go 
forth, and, regardless alike of the smiles and the frowns of 
the multitude, to speak the thoughts of his heart, to give 
_ utterance to his convictions of right and truth. Let there 
be no compromise—let there be no timorous shrinking from 
a consciousness of duty ; but freely and fearlessly let every 
man declare his opinions, whether they agree with those of 
the multitude, or war with them—whether they put the 
mark upon splendid iniquity, or vice clothed in rags. Then, 
and only then, shall we have among us individuality, manli- 
ness, and true liberty of thought ae speech. If it be not so 
—in the words of Mr. Dewey,— 


“Tf all shall basely seek to lose themselves in the multitude, 
then shall the sluggish wave of mean mediocrity and slavish 
acquiesence roll over the land, giving birth to broods of serpents 
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and reptiles, and it shall only fatten the soil for some other and 
future empire, of more generous fredom and more magnanimous 
virtue. So sunk the glorious land of Grecian liberty, when 
nothing but cowering flattery would suit the people; temples and 
statues, and thrones went down, bemired and trodden under the 
feet of its ‘fierce and flattered democracies;’ and the vision of 
Plato’s republic lingers only as a bright dream upon its beautiful 
shores.” —»p. 169. 


In his discourse on “ Associations,” Mr. Dewey continues 
his remarks upon the subserviency of individual mind to 
public opinion; and he has very justly set forth the tendency 
of these modern combinations to intimidate and control. He 
has no word to say against societies as societies, but only 
against their abuses, and particularly the disposition of every 
little, petty association, to claim for itself infallibility, to as- 
sume that it has gathered into its measures all truth and 
right, and to call upon every man, under pain of social and 
moral excommunication, to give himself to its objects. We 
cannot resist the conviction, that the state of the times and 
of society have created a necessity for this discussion ; and 
we commend the observations of our author on this subject 
to the attention of the calm ‘and sober-minded. 

We are less satisfied with the discourse on “Social ambi- 
tion.” The manner in which the author answers the objec- 
tions started, partakes rather too much of the lawyer. We 
do not think the difficulties are fairly met; and, upon a 
review of the subject, Mr. Dewey will himself, perhaps, 
_ discover that what he has said is calculated to silence rather 
than to satisfy the mind, which, not content with its present 
estate, is struggling in vain to stand in the high places of the 
earth. 

Of the next discourse, ‘On the place which education and 
religion must have in the improvements of society,” we do 
not intend to speak, because we cannot speak of it here as it 
deserves. An entire article would not be more than space 
sufficient to do justice to its merits. It is, with us, the best 
discourse in the volume, and displays more than any other 
the fruits of a vigorous and well-disciplined mind, and the 
earnest fervor of a true heart—of a heart that loves our land 
and its institutions with a sacred affection, and will not see 
them in danger without lifting the voice of solemn warning 
and exhortation. God grant that the people of this country 
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may hear that voice, and be roused to their true interests 
before the decree shall go forth against them! 

In the discourse on “ War,” our author seems to have 
borrowed somewhat of the harrowing power of description 
and analysis, in the monopoly of which the author of the 
“Diary of a Physician” has hitherto stood pre-eminent. He 
has certainly, with the aid of Sir Charles Bell, given to the 
horrors of war a deeper shade of the horrible. On the effect 
of war and its accompaniments to increase the burthen of 
taxation, he has some very just and striking observations; 
and we hope they will command the attention of such as 
can be reached only by appeals to their purse—by arguments 
which affect their interest. In treating of “ Political moral- 
ity,” Mr. Dewey hesitates not to denounce, as every honest 
man ought, the utter disregard of truth and justice, the bru- 
tal violence, and the absolutely fearful recklessness, which 
characterize the proceedings of all political parties. And 
that he should stand up in his place, and, unmindful of the 
narrow prejudices of society respecting the minister and the 
pulpit, should, with the solemn eloquence becoming God’s 
house, denounce these abuses in the face of, perhaps, their 
authors,—he is worthy of all respect—he is deserving the 
gratitude of every honest man and of every lover of his 
country. We must be indulged the following extract in 
relation to elections :— 


“Tf honesty is anywhere to be demanded, or expected, it is in 
the first act that gives its character to the government, the elections. 
Admit any false principles there, and what, in consistency, can 
you look for, but a corrupt government? Will you poison the 
fountain-head, and expect the streams to be pure ? 

“T insist, then, that the elector shall be honest. He should no 
more dare to be false to his own mind, false to his conscience, in 
giving his vote, than he would in giving his word. His vote is 
his word, and the only word he can speak in the great ear of the 
nation. .... And he who surrenders his judgment or conscience 


to private interest, or the mere dictation of a party; he who accepts 


a bribe, or offers one, (and bribery hath other forms than that of 
money ;) he who, in the ballot, smothers his own conviction, or at- 
tempts to coerce another’s, is perjured in the holiest tries with 
which he swears upon his country’s altar.” —pp. 266, 267. 


The last discourse is designed to set forth the superiority 
of our institutions and privileges over those enjoyed by the 
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people of the old world. And here Mr. Dewey takes occa- 
sion to give the reasons of his preference, and to enter into 
an outline defence of our position asanation. There is 
nothing new or particularly striking in the views advanced ; 
and many of them we have had before, in different language, 
in the previous discourses. 

In taking leave of Mr. Dewey’s book, we eannot withhold 
an expression of the satisfaction and pleasure we have de- 
rived from the perusal; and we hesitate not to say that the 
author is to be numbered among those who have done ac- 
ceptable service for society. We do not, indeed, agree with 
him in all that he has advanced: we should, doubtless, dis- 
sent fromsome of his sentiments; but, because of this, we 
appreciate none the less, we trust, the valuable suggestions 
and important truths with which his discourses abound, nor 
honor less the manly and earnest tone in which they are 
uttered. Nor shall we stay to point out, a la critique, some 
particulars in the style, which will, perhaps, prevent the 
work from being ranked with the classics of our language. 
The beautiful passages and the thrilling exhortations which 
are found in every discourse, and the solemn and fervid 
eloquence which is breathed into the whole subject, are more 
worthy of attention. He has not studied his style so much 
as his matter. He seems to feel that he has a duty to per- 
form, and he cannot stop by the way to find pretty words, or 
to round his periods according to the most approved rules. 
He is more anxious that the truth which he communicates 
should reach the heart, than that the music of his sentences 
should fall pleasantly on the ear. And it is this rising above 
little influences, this earnestness to do good, which forms one 
of the prominent features in his discourses, and which inspires 
us, while reading, with increasing respect for the author, and 
causes us to feel continually that he is a true man. 

In closing our remarks, we must be allowed to allude to 
an additional satisfaction we have experienced from the 
work in review. It is that which we feel in the hope that 
its publication will prepare the way to a change for the bet- 
ter in religious matters—a change which shall teach the 
minister more correctly what is his proper sphere, and 
enlarge his views of the almost infinite variety of subjects 
which may, and ought to be, introduced into the pulpit. It 
has long enough been the opinion of minister and people, 
that the instructions of the sacred desk should be confined 
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to the exposition of doctrine and the single exhortation to a 
moral life. It is time, now, that this opinion should give 
place to a more rational and enlightened view of the nature 
and objects of Christian teaching and worship. It is time 
that men should know that truth, all truth, in whatever 
department of life, in whatever portion of the mighty uni- 
verse it may be found, is a proper subject for the pulpit; 
that anything and everything which concerns the useful- 
ness, the virtue, and the welfare of the human family, is 
matter for the preacher, when he stands up in the holy place 
to discharge the duties which are enjoined upon him, as a 
servant of God and of his fellow-men. We have hope of 
Mr. Dewey, that he will exert a favorable influence in this 
much-needed reformation; not that he is the first who has 
ventured upon this experiment, but because he seems to 
have entered upon the work with a right view of its diffi- 
culties, and has, thus far, manifested a sound mind, a pure 
heart, and a moral courage which betokens perseverance to 
the end. : 

We shall not here protract our remarks on this particular, 
as they have already been sufficiently extended. In a future 
article for this work, we shall resume the subject, and offer, 
at some length, our views of the true sphere of the clergyman, 
and of what properly belongs to pulpit instruction. 1. 8B. T. 


Arr. V. 


Porter's Lectures on Homiletics, §+c. 


~ 1. Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, and on Public Prayer; t 

with Sermons and Letters. By Ebenezer Porter, D. D. Piven « tS 
2. Lectures on Eloquence and Style. By Ebenezer Porter,D.D, Revised 

for publication by Rev. Lyman Matthews. Andover. 1836. 


In the present state of our denomination, we need books 
designed for the use of the clergy. It is not the minister 
who has the greatest number of books in his library, that is 
to be looked upon as the most amply furnished with resources 
of knowledge ; it is he who has the best selection. A small 
library, well chosen, is far preferable to an extensive one 
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filled with book lumber. The minister needs those works 
which may be useful to him as a biblical student and ex- 
pounder—as a speaker, a writer, a man, a Christian. Every 
work which will aid him in his great calling, he should 
seek after. Experience, it is true, will teach him much, in 
the common walks of ministerial life; and much good can 
he obtain from the perusal of sermons, and essays, and fugi- 
tive writings. Yet these are not sufficient. He needs pro- 
fessional books, which will serve as special directories, to 
which he can turn occasionally, and find advice applicable 
to his peculiar talents, to times, and circumstances. We 
live in an age of concentration, when brevity, pith, point, 
applicability, and comprehensiveness, are called for; when 
intellectual men desire to hear all that can be heard in as 
short a space as possible, that they may know the more, and 
run the faster. So with the minister. He has a vast work 
todo; and all the efficient aids of which he can avail himself, 
to facilitate his usefulness, are to be desired and obtained. 
We have been led into these general remarks, on taking 
our pen to notice the works named at the head of this article. 
Bound together, they constitute a very respectable volume, 
well calculated for the theological student. ‘The book comes 
from Andover. It bears the impress of the divinity taught 
at the institution there. Yet, for this it is not to be repro- 
bated. We have long since learned to gather good from 
other sources than those opened immediately within our own 
denominational limits. Our very doctrine teaches us to 
“prove all things,” and “hold fast that which is good;” and 
we pray that our brethren “in the faith” may never forget 
this. We are free to confess that we have not always seen 
this disposition manifested as it should be; that our periodi- 
cals, in some respects, are rather too sectarian—too much 
given to lauding their own side, sounding their own trumpet, 
glorifying their own literature and theology, as though there 
was not much else worth noting in the great world around 
us. This is not right; though it is by no means surprising 
that such a state of things should exist among us. ‘Time 
will remove the defect; and we shall learn to go freely in 
any direction, whether in or out of our denomination, to find 
good. All Christians have declared some truth in a wise 
and happy manner; and all can gather wisdom from the 
mass. We cannot agree with the stern orthodoxy of Baxter ; 
yet we love the noble spirit that lived and breathed within 
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him, and can read portions of his “ Saints’ Rest” with feel- 
ings of unutterable delight. We cannot believe with Robert 
Hall in many things; yet, where is the Christian spirit that 
is not roused to a sense of its own freedom, when the elo- 
quence of that mind comes near it? We can have no fel- 
lowship for some of the weaknesses and superstitions of the 
renowned Clarke; yet, often has our soul responded to the 
plain, stirring eloquence of his Christian pen; and we rejoice, 
at times, to open the instructive pages of his Commentaries, 
and learn his thoughts and opinions as they are struck forth 
by the power of conviction, and in honest independence of 
mind. In the productions of all eminent Christian writers, 
we would seek instruction. We have found it in the Lec- 
tures now under consideration. 

The book here noticed is from the pen of the late Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at Andover, who faithfully 
occupied his important station for many years. It consists 
of lectures, delivered at stated times to classes of theological 
students in the institution; Sermons and Letters ;—all con- 
taining directions bearing especially on the great duties of 
the Christian ministry. The book is so full, that we cannot 
attempt, in this notice, to spread out before the reader many 
of its characteristics. That part devoted to Homiletics and 
Preaching, is aivided as follows :—Lecture 1, Critical Exer- 
cises. Lectures 2 and 3, History of Preaching. Lecture 4, 
Choice of Texts. Lecture 5, Subjects of Sermons. Lecture 
6, General Principles.—Exordium. Lecture 7, Exposition. 
—Proposition. Lecture 8, Unity. Lectures 9 and 10, Divi- 
sions. Lectures 11, 12, 18, Argument. Lecture 14, Con- 
clusion. Lecture 15, Style of the Pulpit. Lecture 16, 
Directions in forming a style, generally. On the General 
Characteristics of Sermons, he treats in six Lectures on 
Evangelical Preaching, Instructive Preaching, and Direct- 
ness in Preaching. In the Lectures on Public Prayer, we 
are presented, in Lecture 1, with the History of Public 
Prayer. Lecture 2, Ancient Liturgies. Lecture 3, Directions 
and advice respecting the proper performance of Public 
Prayer. Lecture 4, Faults in Prayer. 

Our author will give his own reasons for preparing the 
work on Homiletics and Preaching, which was issued from 
the press during his lifetime. He says,— 


“In entering upon my labors as Bartlett Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in this Seminary, I found the office to be insome respect 
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a new one, in the business of theological instruction. After an 
examination of the many books that have been written on Rheto- 
ric in general, and the comparatively few that have been written 
on Sacred Rhetoric, it became manifest that I must be called to 
traverse a field, to a considerable extent untrodden by any prede- 
cessor. One of the first difficulties which met me, as an instructer 
of our Senior Class, was the want of any single work that I was 
satisfied to put into their hands, asa Text-Bock on Homiletics. 
The best thing of the kind, as far as it went, was Fenelon’s Dia- 
logues; but this little work is too limited in its range of subjects, 
and too desultory as to classification of the matter which it does 
contain, to occupy any considerable time of students so far advanc- 
ed in knowledge, as our Senior Class are expected to be. This 
deficiency is not supplied, in any adequate manner, by Claude’s 
Essay ;—nor by the few judicious Lectures of Blair, on Preach- 
ing ;—nor by those of Campbell, on Pulpit Eloquence.” 


What he here says of Fenelon and Campbell, we believe 
to be correct. ‘The work of Dr. Campbell is a good one; 
but then every student who has read it, and who will look 
with attention into the Lectures of Dr. Porter, will find the 
latter far superior. Campbell’s is written in a style rather 
too general; Porter is more minute. The one seems to 
know enough, if he would only condescend to write it 
plainly ; the other writes what he knows, and writes it so 
clearly, that “the wayfaring” student may run and compre- 
hend it. 

Although we cannot give such an exhibition of the Lec- 
tures as we could wish, yet we must claim the privilege of 
presenting a few extracts, which will serve as fair specimens 
of the work itself. ‘Take, for instance, this section on the 
blending of intellectual and moral qualifications in a 
preacher :— 


“No man can learn to preach by study merely. He must be 
taught of God, or he will never understand the gospel. He must 
love Christ, or he will never feel the motives of the gospel, nor 
exhibit its truths in demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 
But, neither will piety alone render him skilful and powerful in 
the pulpit. Besides respectable native endowments, he must have 
others that can result only from study. The preaching of the 
gospel is a science, which has elementary principles. Other 
things being equal, he will best succeed in this sacred work, who 
best understands and applies these principles.” 
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Again ; ina Lecture on the Rules of Argument, he speaks 
of the metaphysical preacher. Certain ultra-profound theo- 
logians, who, if example speaks truly, imagine that their 
profundity must be measured by their obscurity, would do 
well to commit this to memory :— 


*‘ Now, while it is clear to me that the preacher should be con- 
versant with the science of metaphysics, so far as to understand 
the powers of the human mind, and the principles of logical analy- 
sis, it is equally clear that this kind of knowledge, as well as 
every other, should be under the guidance of good sense in the 
pulpit. He who engages in the ministry, with the weak ambition 
of being reputed a profound thinker, will probably acquire the 
habit of choosing abstruse subjects for his sermons, or of rendering 
plain ones abstruse. The love of paradox, that controverts first 
principles, and delights to puzzle rather than instruct, is as far 
from the true spirit of the pulpit, as the vaporing of declamation, 
or the raving of fanaticism. Speculation may be called instructive 
preaching; but whom does it instruct? and in what? It cannot 
build men up in the most_holy faith. It cannot interest them, till 
the mind is new-modelled. A man of distinguished common 
sense said :— I honor metaphysicians, logicians, critics,—in their 
places. But I dare not tell most academical, logical, frigid men, 
how little I account of their opinion concerning the true method 
of preaching to the popular ear. They are often great men, first- 
yate men, in their class and sphere; but it is not their sphere to 
manage the world.’” 


_ The author offers some rules with regard to refuting ob- 
Jections, which are certainly worthy of notice, and which 
might be heeded with profit in some of our own contro- 
versies :— 


“There are three ways of refuting objections. The first, and 
when the case admits it, the best, is, to aim only at a full and clear 
exhibition of the truth. The next is, to interweave objections, and 
answer them indirectly, and without formality. The last is, to 
state them in form, and refute them by distinct arguments. When 
this last course is adopted, it requires the following precautions :— 

1. State no objections that are too trivial to deserve notice. We 
may waste our time by refuting what needs no refutation, as well 
as by proving what needs no proof. 

_2. If objections are really weighty, never treat them as insig- 
nificant. Without evasion, without distortion, state them fairly 
and fully ;—give them all the weight to which they are entitled. 
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3. Take care that your answers be complete and decisive, so as 
not to leave the impression, that you have raised an adversary 
whom you have not strength to withstand. 

4, State no objections in which yout hearers are not interested. 
Though weighty, and capable of complete refutation, if they are 
such as are never likely to be known without your help, it is 
worse than trifling to discuss them. The physician deserves no 
praise for his skill in devising an antidote for poison which his 
own temerity had administered. What preacher would repeat the 
language of obscene and profane men, with a view to condemn it? 
No more does Christian propriety allow us to state artful and 
blasphemous cavils against religion, for the same end. Even 
when such cavils are decent in manner, they should not be obtrud- 
ed on common minds without urgent necessity. Such minds 
may understand an objection, and remember it, when the force of 
a reply is not seen, or is forgotten. It is from the learned labors 
of Christian advocates for the truth, not from their own investiga- 
tions, that skeptics have 


————-_ ‘Gleaned their blunted shafts, 
And shot them at the shield of truth again.’ 


5. Avoid acrimony, as both unchristian and unwise. Meet an 
objector with ingenuousness and kindness. Take no advantage 
of verbal inadvertence; nor charge on him consequences, as in- 
tentionally admitted by him, which he disavows. 

6. Never oppose sects by name.” 


We cannot fully subscribe to the last precaution, especial- 
ly in this age of theological warfare. 'There are certain 
occasions which seem to call for names; but these do not 
occur week after week in pulpit exercises; nor should the 
name of the denomination whose doctrines are spoken 
against, be repeated oftener than is absolutely necessary to 
make the controversy plain to those who hear. 

We wish every fastidious, phlegmatic preacher would 
read the following, and understand it ; and ask himself if he 
can learn anything profitable from the hint “so delicately 
drawn.” In speaking of the conclusion of sermons, he lays 
it down as an important fact, that “the success of a conclu- 
sion depends much on the warmth with which it appeals to 
the heart ;” and after stating that “though high powers of 
execution in the pathetic are wanting to any preacher, this 
is no reason why he should be dull and cold,” he observes :— 


“The most careless hearers know too well the weight of our 
business, to be satisfied when we aim no strokes at the heart. 
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The keen sting of conscience they dread ; but the thrill of emotion 
they certainly prefer, to the listlessness of indifference. The love 
of excitement is instinctive and universal. Suppose that you lack, 
what indeed few possess, the power of taking the heart by assault; 
yet you must awaken feeling, especially in the close of your dis- 
course, or you come utterly short of the great end of preaching. 
A frigid temperament is no excuse in this case. Whose fault is 
it that the heart is cold, who speaks on a subject which fills heaven 
with emotion? He has proved a great doctrine of the gospel to 
be true, perhaps by clear argument. What then? Shall that 
doctrine be left on the same footing with a mathematical axiom ?” 


The difference between the pulpit declaimer and orator, 
is thus correctly and skilfully drawn :— 


«When a prelate inquired of Garrick, why the theatre exhibit- 
ed so much more eloquence than the pulpit, the actor replied, 
‘We speak of fictions as if they were realities; you speak of 
realities as if they were fictions.’ Let a stammering peasant be 
put to plead for his life, and he is eloquent. Let a minister of the 
gospel be deeply impressed with the weight of his business, and 
he will be eloquent. He will make you understand him, for he 
understands himself: He will make you feel, for he feels himself. 
The highest order of pulpit eloquence is nothing but the flame of 
enlightened piety, united with the flame of genius. When this 
glows in the bosom, it sanctifies and concentrates all the powers of 
the mind. It makes even the stripling warrior ‘ valiant in fight;’ 
and enables him to cut off the head of Goliath with the sword 
wrested from his own hand. 

Would you know the difference, then, between the pulpit de- 
claimer and the pulpit orator? It is this:—the former preaches 
for himself; the latter for God. One seeks the applause of his 
hearers ; the other, their salvation. One displays before them the 
arts of a fine speaker; the other assails them with the lightning 
and thunder of truth. One amuses the fancy; the other agitates 
the conscience, forces open the eyes of the blind, and storms the 
citadel of the heart.” ; 


In a lecture on the cultivation of spiritual habits, and 
progress in study, he justly speaks of the demands of the 
present age on the gospel ministry :— 


“ Not a few young men of bright promise, who might have be- 
come champions of the truth, have been so impatient to hasten into 
the Cee: that they have fatally blighted their own prospects; 
and, instead of attaining to distinguished success, have scarcely 
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reached the point of mediocrity. The minister now, whose maxim 
is to expect little things, and attempt little things, mistakes the 
day in which he lives. What was knowledge in the thirteenth 
century, is ignorance now. What was energy then, is imbecility 
and stupidity now. As was said in another case, it becomes not 
our sacred profession, in this period of intellectual progress, to 
remain like a ship that is moored to its station, only to mark the 
rapidity of the current that is sweeping by. Let the intelligence 
of the age outstrip us, and leave us behind, and religion would 
sink, with its teachers, into insignificance. Ignorance cannot 
wield this intelligence. Give to the church a feeble ministry, and 
the world breaks from your hold; your mainspring of moral in- 
fluence is gone.” 


The Letters on Books, Reading, and Rhetorical Studies, 
contained in this volume, are full of facts, and good practi- 
cal suggestions to the theologian. As they are best entire, 
we make no selections. 

Next in order are the Sermons, published for the purpose 
of giving a practical illustration of the principles discussed 
in the fifth Lecture, on Choice of Subjects for Sermons. In 
regard to them, we will only say they are excellent speci- 
mens of the kind. 

The Lectures on Eloquence and Style embrace many 
topics with which ministers should be more familiarly ac- 
quainted. We make two short extracts. That genius 
alone will not secure success in the gospel ministry, is a 
suggestion which certain theological pedants, who imagine 
that because they have the gift of speaking prettily, they 
may therefore rest their reputation on natural ability alone, 
would do well to consider. If any such should ever behold 
this page, we direct them to the following :— 


“My second general remark is, that though mere precepts 
cannot supply the place of native endowments, they may afford 
great assistance in the cultivation of those endowments where 
they exist. Even this, I know, has been denied; but the denial 
is consistent neither with facts, nor with common sense. Some 
pieces of ground are incurably barren. Does it thence follow 
that every fertile spot of ground is a garden? A sculptor cannot 
create marble. Do we say, therefore, that the use of the chisel is 
absurd? or that a rude block from the quarry, is the same thing 
as a finished statue? No technical rules could have produced 
Demosthenes, Apelles, Virgil, or Handel. Yet, no one can sup- 
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pose that these masters in their respective arts of eloquence, paint- 
ing, poetry, and music, attained their high perfection without study 
and labor. Every art has its elementary principles, which must 
be theoretically known, before they can be applied to practical 
purposes. A man may as well hope to become a physician or 
philosopher, by chance, as an orator. Quinctilian illustrates this 
thought by an example :—‘ A gladiator, though never taught to 
fence, is reckoned brave for rushing on his adversary; and a 
wrestler, potent, who, by main strength, holds fast what he has 
seized with his grasp. But the former is often ruined by the 
fierceness of his onset, and the latter surprised to see all his 
impetuosity frustrated by a dexterous motion of his antagonist.’ 
So, he says, ‘a man may speak without learning; but no man is 
truly an orator, unless he has Jearned to be so.’ If other arts 
have, in every nation, been deemed proper subjects of study and 
instruction, and schools for these purposes have been thought 
necessary in every period,—he must indeed be a prodigy of genius, 
who can Jearn nothing in the art of writing and speaking, from 
the precepts of Tully and Quinctilian, the example of eloquent 
men, and the diligent cultivation of his own powers.” 

Speaking of the characteristics of the present age as eml- 
nently favorable to the eloquence of the pulpit, our author 
says,— 


“Tt is an age of stir and excitement; mind is acting on mind; 
and the mass of intelligence acquires momentum by its own ac- 
tion. Since the world began, so many and so powerful causes 
have never been brought to operate on a whole community, as 
those which conspire to promote expansion and vigor of intellect 
in this country. Reverence for authority and names, is passing 
away. Influence, so preposterously and so long allied to birth 
and wealth, must find its chief resources here, in mind and moral 
character. And if the fair fabric which the hand of God has 
begun to rear, is not destined to untimely ruin,—if this great 
people are not to be given up to the reprobation of Heaven, the 
mighty system of argument and motive which the gospel com- 
bines, and which it is the province of sacred eloquence to enforce 
on the hearts of men, never found so perfect a theatre for its 
appropriate influence as our country presents. But, then, the 
minister of the gospel, that he may magnify his office in an age 
of intellectual action and enterprise, must not only keep pace with 
the general progress of mind, but must apply all his energies and 
acquisitions to his own sacred work, and from motives peculiar to 
his own holy religion. And let every preacher settle it with him- 
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self as a maxim, that, gifted as he may be with intellectual and 
moral endowments, the amount of his influence must depend chief- 
ly on his pen and his tongue.” 


It-would be presumption in us to attempt doing justice, 
by our notice, to these Lectures on Eloquence and Style. 
Let the reader mark the subjects considered. Lecture 1, 
Introductory.—Utility of Precepts—On what their utility 
depends. Lecture 2, Definition of Eloquence ;—its ends ;— 
and history. Lecture 3, Importance of a good elocution. 
Lecture 4, Necessity of earnestness. Lecture 5, Personal 
piety in the preacher essential to genuine eloquence in the 
pulpit. Lecture 6, Obstacles to the cultivation of eloquence. 
—Characteristics of our age and country favorable to it. 
Lecture 7, Preparatory practice in elocution. Lectures 8 
and 9, Strength of voice. Lecture 10, Suggestions for the 
preservation of the vocal organs. In the Lectures on Style, 
the main topics considered, are, Reasons why a thorough 
knowledge of his own language is indispensable to a 
preacher. Grammatical purity; Americanisms.—Definition 
of Style;—Unity and Brevity.—Arrangement ;—Beauty.— 
Harmony.— Elegance.—Sublimity. 

We have exceeded our intended limits in this notice of the 
Lectures. We commend them especially to the minister of the 
Reconciliation. He will see many things in them which he 
cannot approve; and he will know of course how to appre- 
ciate such expressions as “candidates for eternity; retribu- 
tions of the final judgment; vicarious suffering ; eternal 
retribution ; doctrine of personal election ; Universalist and 
Unitarian heresies,” &c. &c. These things are expected, 
and therefore no sensible reader is disappointed when he 
finds them here. They will pass for just what they are 
worth. Yet, notwithstanding these, he will find in the Lec- 
tures a fund of valuable knowledge, and will be made wiser 
and better by carefully consulting them. J. Gs As 
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Art. VI. 


The Ministry of Jesus Christ. 


Turs general subject must be regarded, by all believers in 
Christianity, as of vast moment. So important is it, in the 
estimation of the writer of this article, that it is with much 
hesitation that he ventures an attempt to bring it before his 
readers. He knows himself greatly deficient in ability to do 
justice to such an undertaking. He hopes, however, that 
no harm will result from his feeble endeavors, and that pos- 
sibly some good may be occasioned by them. 


The first point of inquiry is, to ascertain what was the 
object which Jesus Christ was sent into the world to accom- 
plish, and to which his ministry was directed. This inquiry 
will be fully answered by the following Scriptures :—“ For 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world, through him, might be saved.” “And 
the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born, this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” “And we have seen, and do 
testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world.”! ‘These passages may suffice as an answer to the 
question under consideration, though they are but a few of 
the many which relate to the same subject. 

Althongh it may be considered a digression from our main 
object, it still seems necessary to inquire concerning the 
nature of that salvation which the world receives from him 
who was sent to save it. On this subject, it is believed, 
erroneous views have been entertained, even by the doctors 
of the Church. The opinion, that the salvation of the gospel 
is a salvation from everlasting punishment in a future state 
of existence, (which punishment is nothing more than the 
divine justice required that the whole human race should 
suffer,) has prevailed in the Church for a number of centu- 
ries. Agreeably to this opinion, Jesus Christ was sent into 
this world to save mankind in another. Against this opin- 
ion, however, there are many serious objections, of which a 
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few may suffice. First: As the Scriptures do unquestiona- 
bly give us all the information which can be justly relied on, 
in relation to this subject, and as we find no text or passage 
which gives any account of saving mankind from a state of 
endless punishment, (which punishment is to commence in 
the future state, and continue world without end,) it seems 
that we have no foundation on which to support such a 
doctrine. A second objection to the same opinion may be 
thus stated: The Scriptures nowhere inform us that the 
divine justice requires that, because men do wrong in this 
world, they should be forever punished in the next. It may 
be objected, in the third place, that, if divine justice requires 
that mankind should be forever miserable hereafter, we have 
no information in the Scriptures, nor from any other source, 
how it can be consistent with this same justice, that Jesus 
Christ should save men from such a state of misery. In the 
fourth place, it may be urged, that all those passages of 
Scripture, which define the nature of salvation, agree that 
Jesus Christ saves man from evil which attaches to him in 
the present world, and which he suffers in his present state 
of being. Some of those passages may be here quoted. 
“The next day, John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world!” “And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” If we place some of the passages we have 
quoted in juxtaposition, we shall have a clear view of our 
subject. “God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world, through him, might be saved.” 
“ We have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world.” “Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world!” “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” It thus appears that the salvation of mankind by 
Jesus Christ is a salvation from sin. And as sin is an evil 
which attaches to us in this present state, it appears that, 
instead of saving men from just punishment in the future 
world, Jesus came to save them from the sin which they 
commit in this. And here let it be distinctly considered, 
that we are nowhere informed, in the Scriptures, that Jesus 
came to save men from any just punishment, which they 
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deserved for sins already committed, but from sin itself. In 
fact, there is no one truth more fully and unequivocally 
taught in God’s word, than that he will “render to every 
man according to his deeds.” ; 

When Jesus was complained of for his condescension to 
the publicans and sinners, in eating with them, he replied to 
the murmuring Pharisees, “They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice; for I am 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” “4 
The Saviour here represents the condition from which he 
came to save sinners, by the condition of persons who are 
sick, and who need the assistance and skill of a physician to 
recover them from their disorders to a healthy state. Here 
is no intimation of saving sinners from a condition they had 
not yet entered, nor from the punishment of their sins in a 
future world; but from the sinful state they are in, while in 
this. 

There is hardly any subject on which more has been said 
than on that of saving the souls of men from being lost in 
the future state. So far from understanding that Jesus 
came to seek and to save that which was already lost, 
preachers have held forth the necessity of saving men from 
being lost hereafter. But Jesus said, “For the Son of man 
is come to save that which was lost.” St. Paul says, “But 
if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost; in whom 
the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine unto them.”* In the 
fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, we find that Jesus had occasion 
to make use of several parables, in reply to the Pharisees 
and scribes, who murmured at his kind treatment of publi- 
cans and sinners. These publicans and sinners he repre- 
sented by a sheep lost out of a flock, but recovered by the 
owner; bya piece of money a woman lost and found again; 
and by a prodigal son, who was reclaimed and returned to 
his father’s house. Such were the methods which Jesus 
employed to instruct the people concerning the nature and 
propriety of the salvation he came to effect. 

The nature of the salvation of the gospel is set forth, in 
the Scriptures, under the similitudes of purifying metals by 
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fire, and of cleansing that which is filthy by washing. “But 
who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall stand 
when he appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap; and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver; and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness.” “Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word; that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy, and without blemish.” 
“Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” “Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood.” > 

Another method, by which the Scriptures signify the na- 
ture of that salvation which Jesus came to effect, is that of 
giving light to such as are in darkness. “I the Lord have 
called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and 
will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light of the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in dark- 
ness out of the prison-house.” “'The people which sat in 
darkness saw great light; and to them that sat in the region 
and shadow of death light is sprung up.” “Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word; for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.” “Then spake Jesus 
unto them, saying, I am the light of the world; he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” ® 

There appears a manifest agreement in all these various 
representations of the salvation of mankind by Jesus Christ; 
and it is worthy of consideration, that they all signify a sal- 
vation from a condition in which the gospel finds man; 
while no intimation is found of saving men from any tor- 
ments in the future state. 'To improve the moral condition 
of the human race, by bringing men to the knowledge of 
the Creator’s will and perfections ; to make them understand 
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that all the divine requirements have for their ultimate end 
the peace and happiness of moral agents; to reconcile the 
world to God and holiness; and to furnish such evidence otf 
a future state, and a happy immortality for mankind, as to 
give support to a faith and hope therein,—seems to be em- 
braced in the plan of that salvation with which Jesus came 
to bless mankind; and to this end was his ministry designed. 


We may now consider the means which Jesus employed 
for the purpose of effecting the object of his mission. ‘The 
first of these means, which we shall mention, is that of 
preaching the word of the kingdom of God. “From that 
time, Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” If we carefully mark the 
meaning of Jesus, when he called on the people to repent, 
we shall see, at once, how well his preaching was suited to 
effect the salvation which has been described. Many people 
think that, if they are exceedingly sorrowful because they 
have endangered their souls, and exposed themselves by 
their sins to the just and endless vengeance of God; and if 
they are so frightened by these awful considerations as to 
have no peace day nor night,—then they think they have 
repented, in an evangelical sense. But, let us ask, what 
good can such sorrow do in such a case? Ifa man has so 
sinned as to render it just for him to suffer endless misery, 
what benefit can he derive from his sorrows? Can his sor- 
rows and his awful apprehensions quench the flaming sword 
of divine justice? The fear of eternal torments is not re- 
pentance ; nor is sorrow of heart, because our sins are in 
danger of being forever punished, repentance. When Jesus 
called on the people to repent, he did not tell them to repent 
because they were in danger of a dispensation of divine 
wrath; he gave a very different reason : it was because “the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand.” The word rendered re- 
pent, in the passage above cited, signifies a change of mind, 
a change of purpose, or a change of habits, &c. The king- 
dom of heaven, or the gospel-kingdom, was about to be set 
up in the world, among men on earth. And as the laws, 
and customs, and duties of this new kingdom were widely 
different from those which the people were acquainted with 
and accustomed to, it was necessary that they should change 
their views and their conduct, so as to correspond with the 
spirit and genius of that new government, called the kingdom 
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of God, or the kingdom of heaven. Of this kingdom of the 
Messiah did the prophets of Israel speak, as follows:— Yet 
have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. I will de- 
clare the decree: the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my 
son; this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” “He shall come down 
like rain upon the mown grass; as showers that water the 
earth. In his days shall the righteous flourish; and abun- 
dance of peace so long as the moon endureth. He shall 
have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.” “ Behold, a king shall reign in right- 
eousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. And a man 
shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest; as rivers of water ina dry place; as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” “And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people, but it shall break in pieces and consume al] 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.” “I saw in the 
night vision, and, behold, one like the Son of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of days, and 
they brought him near before him. And there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve him: his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem; behold, thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and, 
having salvation, lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt, the foal of an ass.”7 

We see, by these declarations of the prophets, that the 
kingdom of heaven, which Jesus established in our world, 
was designed to extend over the whole earth—to sway its 
sceptre over all nations—to bring into subjection to its laws 
all people, all kindreds of the earth. In order to this result, 
great and numerous changes were necessary. ‘The Jews, 
on the one hand, needed regeneration from their rituals, and 
from those traditions by which they had made the law of 
Moses void; and the Gentile nations, on the other hand, 
needed a regeneration from their abominable idolatries and 
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sinful practices. We have a faint resemblance of this vast, 
immense change, in the history of these United States. 
When the independence of our Union was proclaimed, and 
a new government established, it was necessary that a 
change should take place in the people’s minds, views, de- 
signs, and habits, so as to make them correspond with the 
policy, and laws, and customs of our republic. It was a 
work of great labor, and hard to be accomplished, to bring 
people’s minds to harmonize with circumstances so very 
trying. Many felt their allegiance to the old government as 
sacredly binding on them; very many feared they should 
lose all their honors, and their property, and even their 
lives; and not a few, by endeavoring to save their lives, lost 
them. The revolution, however, went on, the work of re- 
generation prospered, and the new form of government was 
established ; and peace and happiness were the result. But 
the change from Judaism and from paganism to Christianity 
was a much greater reform than our people experienced, 
and much harder to be effected. To call a few humble 
fishermen from the toils of their profession, was not attended 
with much difficuity ; but what could have changed a young 
man, brought up in the most honorable school of his nation, 
standing high in the confidence of the chief priest, possessing 
authority to persecute the disciples of Jesus, and feeling 
zealous and even mad in the work, and believing, also, that 
he ought to be faithful in it,—what, short of a miracle, could 
have changed him, so as that he should engage in the ser- 
vice of Jesus, preach his doctrine, and suffer persecution for 
his cause? This change in Saul of Tarsus exhibits, in full 
view, the nature and character of that repentance which 
Jesus preached to the people. But, if we examine the ac- 
count of this conversion, or repentance, shall we find any 
indications concerning the danger Saul was in of being 
punished in a future world, and to all eternity, for his sins 
in this life? Did he ever, in all his subsequent preaching, 
or in any of his epistles, give any account of the great con- 
cern which he endured about the danger he supposed himself 
in, of being doomed to everlasting wo? The truth is, we 
have no intimation of the kind. His repentance was not for 
the purpose of saving his soul from divine wrath in the future 
State. Jesus gives a different account of this matter. “But 
arise, and stand upon thy feet; for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness, 
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both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee; delivering thee 
from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that isin me.” In this passage 
we not only have an account of Christ’s object in Saul’s 
conversion, but a clear statement of the nature of the repent- 
ance which he preached. The apostle was not sent to the 
Gentiles to preach the horrors of endless punishment, and to 
frighten women and children with descriptions of torments 
to which they were exposed in the invisible world; but to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. The object of 
Paul’s preaching, the manner of his preaching, and the 
effect of his preaching, are fully set forth thus: “Then Paul 
stood in the midst of Mars-hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, 
I perceive that, in all things, ye are too superstitious. For, 
as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, [ found an altar 
To the unknown God. Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare Lunto you. God that made the world, 
and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is 
worshipped with men’s hands, as though he needed anything, 
seeing that he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things, 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth..... Forasmuch, then, as we 
are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, gravened by 
art and man’s device. And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men to repent: because 
he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead,” &c.® 'T'o take up all the particulars in 
this speech, delivered to the learned Athenians, would be 
unnecessarily tedious ; but one subject must not be omitted. 
It is worthy of notice, that Paul here gave the same reason 
for repentance which Jesus himself assigned. Jesus preach- 
ed, saying, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
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Paul preached, saying, “ But now commandeth all men ev- 
ery where to repent: because he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained,” &c. Though the words are dif- 
ferent, their meaning is evidently the same. ‘The kingdom 
of heaven, and Christ’s reigning over or judging the world, 
are of one import. And this agrees with a passage before 
quoted from Isaiah: “Behold, a king shall reign in right- 
eousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. And a man 
shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place; as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land,” &c. 

John, the forerunner of Jesus, preached repentance, and 
gave the same reason that Jesus gave, and that Paul offered. 
The diseiples of Jesus, after his resurrection, were instructed 
to preach repentance in his name, among all nations. “And 
he said unto them, These are the words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened 
he their understanding, that they might understand the 
Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day; and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” When Peter, on the day of Pentecost, delivered that 
memorable discourse to a vast multitude of Jews, and people 
of other nations, in which he told the Jews that God had 
made that same Jesus whom they had crucified, both Lord 
and Christ, “they were pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do? Then Peter said unto them, Repent, 
and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost,” &c.® 

The preaching of Jesus, as we have it recorded by the 
four, evangelists, (although they probably recorded but a 
small part of what they heard from his lips,) furnishes in- 
struction in all points of importance ; sets forth in the clearest 
light, the universal love and goodness of God to the rational 
creation ; and, laying this doctrine for a foundation, it shows 
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us our whole duty, in every possible situation; and crowns 
all with a direct declaration of man’s resurrection into an 
immortal life. 

Another very important means, which Jesus relied on for 
the promotion of the great object of his ministry, was the 
miracles which he wrought. The necessity and utility of 
these miracles may be here briefly noticed; briefly, because 
to labor on such a subject,according to its merits, would re- 
quire a volume. All which is here proposed, may be no 
more than an index to point out a few subjects of moment. 

In the first place, we should consider that the Jews had 
for ages expected a Messiah. Their prophets had spoken 
of his coming and of the glory of his kingdom; and the 
people had entertained an expectation, that their Messiah, 
when he should come, would demonstrate his authority by 
working miracles. This appears from the following pas- 
sage: “ And many of the people believed on him, and said, 
When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than these 
which this man hath done?” 'This exclamation shows that 
the Jews expected their Messiah, or Christ, when he came, 
would evince his authority by miracles. It is furthermore 
evident that Jesus relied on this kind of proof; for when 
John, who was in prison, sent disciples to Jesus to inquire 
of him whether he was in fact “he that was to come,” or 
whether another should be looked for, he did not say to the 
messengers, You may inform your master that you have 
seen me, and that you have it from my own mouth that I 
am the promised Messiah, and that no other is to be looked 
for. But “Jesus answered and said unto them, Go, and 
show John again those things which you do hear and see: 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” It appears 
that Jesus relied on these miraculous works as full proof 
that he was the promised Messiah. On another occasion, 
he manifested the same reliance. “But I have greater wit- 
ness than John; for the works which the Father hath given 
me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me.” “’I'ben came the Jews 
round about him, and said unto him, How long dost thou 
make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. 
Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believed not: the 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
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Me...-+> If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works ; that ye may know and believe that the Father is in 
me, and I in him.” The testimony of Nicodemus shows 
that the rulers of the Jews were convinced, by the miracles 
of Jesus, that his authority, as a teacher, was from God. He 
said to Jesus, “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God ; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” 

As the miracles of Jesus were ample proof that he was 
sent of God, they gave an important sanction to his mission. 
They were a sufficient guaranty for the truth of all his 
teachings. There is no reason to believe that God would 
grant a power to work miracles, in order to gain credit for 
falsehood. And as these miracles were so numerous, and of 
such a character, that there could be no fraud or deception 
about them, they constituted one of those imperishable parts 
of the foundation of Christianity, which all its enemies will 
never be able to invalidate. 

The prophecies of Jesus constituted another means of giv- 
ing authority and success to his ministry. He knew that 
one of his disciples would betray him; and he gave them 
information of the fact beforehand, that it might be the 
means of confirming and strengthening their faith in him, 
after the event should have happened: “I speak not of you 
all; I know whom I have chosen: but, that the Scriptures 
may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up 
his heel against me. Now I tell you before it come, that 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am he.” 
Jesus forewarned his disciples of what they would have to 
suffer for his sake; and this could not fail to confirm their 
faith, when they experienced the fulfilment of his word: 
“ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves ; 
be ye, therefore, wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. 
But beware of men ; for they will deliver you up to the coun- 
cils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues ; and ye 
shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for 
a testimony against them and the Gentiles.” “'T‘hen shall 
they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you; and 
ye shall be hated of all nations for my sake.” Jesus more- 
over told his disciples of the cruelties which he was to suffer; 
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of his death, and of his resurrection the third day: “ Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be betray- 
ed unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes, and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles 
to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him; and the third 
day he shall rise again.” But the most remarkable prophecy 
of Jesus is the detailed account which he gave of the wars 
that were approaching, and that terminated in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and total dispersion of the Jews. The 
most circumstantial record we have of this prophecy, is 
found in the twenty-fourth of St. Matthew, and is so familiar 
to the reader, that there is no need to insert it here. This 
prophecy, like the miracles of Jesus, lies at the foundation 
on which the credibility of Christianity rests. 

The piety of Jesus, and his holy and virtuous precepts, 
constitute a most powerful influential means of his ministry. 
He was careful to make the people understand that his 
Father in heaven had sent him, and given him the wonder- 
ful powers that he employed in the miraculous works which 
he did. His frequent prayers to God, show a piety which 
must always stand an example to all his followers. His pre- 
cepts constitute a perfect rule of life and can no more be 
improved for the better, than rules of mathematics. They 
will ever remain, what they always have been, a perfect rule 
of righteousness. 

The sufferings which Jesus endured, constitute, also, a 
powerful means in his ministry. Little did the enemies of 
Jesus consider what they were doing for the cause of Christ, 
when they so cruelly treated him, tortured him, and put him 
to a shameful and painful death. These sufferings prove, 
beyond all controversy, that he who endured them was 
honest and sincere in his pretensions. Should an instance 
of the like nature happen in our times, such sufferings, 
patiently endured, would leave no doubt in any rational 
mind, of the sincerity and honesty of the sufferer. Even 
supposing a man to bein error; supposing he has testified to 
that which is not true; if we should see him tortured most 
cruelly to induce him to abjure; and should we find him 
inflexible,—should we see these torments continued, and 
even so increased as to take the life of the sufferer; and 
should we hear him pray, with his dying breath, that his 
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murderers might be forgiven ; there would remain no doubts 
in our minds respecting the sincerity and honesty of such a 
person. We should say, and forever believe, that though 
the man was in error, he was honest. When we are fully 
satisfied of the honesty of Jesus, and of his apostles, who, 
like him, gave proof of their sincerity by the sufferings they 
endured for his sake, we shall find that no possible way re- 
mains, by which unbelief in Christianity can befmaintained. 


- Jesus and his apostles certainly could not have been deceiv- 


ed respecting the facts to which they testified. ‘They surely 
did know that those things were true, or they did know them 
to be false. They were either true and faithful witnesses of 
what they knew to be true; or they were the most impious 
impostors and wilfully false witnesses that ever lived on 
earth. These sufferings, therefore, of Jesus and his apostles, 


constitute an unequivocal, and an imperishable, as well as 
an irrefutable proof of the religion of Jesus Christ. 


Lastly; the most glorious and most efficient means of 
carrying into full completion the ultimate purpose of the 
ministry of Jesus, was his resurrection from death. With- 
out this last and most glorious of all, every other means 
which had been employed, would have proved abortive. 
Never would one of his disciples have opened his lips in 
vindication of their master’s cause, after his crucifixion, if 
they had not been assured of his resurrection. This event 
placed the whole fabric of Christianity infinitely beyond the 
reach of its enemies, whose utmost wisdom, and w most 
determined hostility could do nothing but what would ad- 
vance the blessed gospel they endeavored to destroy. 

The ministry of the disciples of Jesus was but a continu- 
ance of similar means, designed for the same ultimate end as 
that of his own. Both together constitute a monument 
which will remain the glory of God among men, and man’s 
hope of immortality and eternal life, until the kingdoms ot 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ ; until every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
shall confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father ; until he who sitteth upon the throne shall make all 


things new, and death shall be swallowed in Vi ; 
and God shall be all in all. "Fiseeees 
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States. ieee is the 
| % 
We shall not go over with the rise and tasioyy of Univer- 
salism in this country ; for that subject has been sketched . 
out, in a former volume?! of our work, by another and more 


skilful hand. Our aim, in this article, i is to the future rather — 
than tothe past. In commencing, however, it may be proper _ 


to give our present statistics, ina summary form, and then to | 


cast a glance at the facts that determine the rate of ae a ai 


at which our denomination is now advancing. 

From an important document,” compiled with much iabiage 
and published the past year, it appears that the number. of 
our preachers in the United States and their Territories is 
about 430. <A few, in the British provinces, we do not include, . 
as they fall without the limits of our plan. With respect to 
our societies, there are no data as yet collected, by which 
their number can be so correctly determined. Suppose it, 
however, to be double the number of our preachers, (which 
is somewhat more than the ratio in New England,) and we 
have between eight and nine hundred; an estimate that will 
not be suspected ‘of exceeding the truth, when it is considered 
that, in the fields of labor more recently opened, the propor- 
tion of societies to ministers is much greater than in the older’ 
seats of our doctrine. About half a roma years ago, the Uni- 
versalist population was set down, on conjecture, at 500,000. 
If it was intended to reckon all the acknowledged believers in 
Universalism, the number, unquestionably, was even then too. 
small; if only those connected with our societies, we think 
it quite too large for that period, and not far from the true 
computation for the present. Of religious periodicals, we 
have nine weekly papers, two semi-monthly publications, 
one monthly, and one published every alternate month. ‘The 
sum total of their subscribers is said to exceed 30,000. There 
ate five institutions of learning (one of them dead) belonging 

ul 
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to the Universalists, or under their special patronage; one of 
which (in the State of New York) may be described as an 
academy of the very highest class; another (in Vermont) as 
a very respectable one; and the rest as ordinary academies, 
or high-schools. Such is the summary of our present statis- 
tics, so far as they are known. aie ‘ 
What is the rate of progress our denomination is making, 
with respect to numbers? Is it increasing? and as rapidly 
now as heretofore? These questions will best be answered 


ngs by comparing our condition half a dozen years since with the 


present.. For the former period, we shall take our data most- 


ly from the article already referred to, as it was published 


‘about so long ago. At that time, then, there were said to be 


» about 270 preachers in our connexion, and about 600 socie- 


ties; though the estimate of societies, if meant for those that 

re organized, was rather large. At the lowest calculation, 

one third of our present number of preachers, and almost one 

ite of our number of societies, have been the growth of the 
last six years; an increase which, compared with that of any 
former period in our history, is nearly at the rate of geomet- 
rical progression. 

There is another question, however, that must be attended 
to, before we can safely pronounce on the bearing of the fact 
now stated. ‘This increase—is it owing chiefly to a spread 
of our doctrine over new territories, while its interests remain 
at a stand in its older dominions? Is the trunk decaying, 
while the branches are putting forth with such exuberance ? 
Or do its long-established institutions, on the contrary, retain 
all their vigor, and feel the influence of “the times of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord?” The following consid- 

ill determine. New England—Massachusetts in 
ar—is the oldest seat of the doctrine; Pennsylvania 
New York, next. Now, in Maine, the number of preach- 
has doubled within the last six years, and the: societies 
are 100 now to 75 at the beginning of this peri ; in New 
Hampshire, the number of preachers double, societies 60 to 
AO; in Vermont, preachers 35 to 20, societies 80 to 70; in 
Massachusetts, preachers 86 to 46, societies 120 to 90; in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, the number of preachers and 
societies about stationary; in Pennsylvania, preachers 15 to 
10, the number of societies about stationary; in New York, 
preachers 120 to 90, societies 170 to 130; In the western 
and southern States, (those later fields of enterprise,) the pro- 
’ , . 
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portional increase has been nearly or quite as great as in the 
eastern, and in some places greater. 

‘From this survey, we cannot but be struck with grateful 
surprise at the progress the cause of truth is making, in re- 
spect to the number of its advocates and supporters. We 
say is making ; for nobody, in the least acquainted with the 
subject, can doubt that its onward march, at the present mo- 
ment, is quite as rapid as at any time within the last six 
years. There are other important considerations, too, that 
belong here. If we do not strangely mistake, there is an 
almost universal process of consolidation going on in our. 
societies, reducing their elements to better order, and bring-~ 
ing them into more regular action,—to say nothing of the 
closer union that is growing up between different parts of. 
our extended community, through the connecting Foi * 
associations and State conventions centring in one General. 
Convention. All these are means that ordinarily contribute — 
much to the strength and efficiency of any body of men. 


We have now pointed out the bright aspect of the scene. 
if there be also a dark side belonging to it, (we mean in com- 
parison with the state of things in former years,) we must 
confess it is unknown, utterly unknown, to us. Still, we 
cannot contemplate the subject without feelings even of anx- 
iety, as well as of gratitude. Let not our brethren suppose 
that we have presented'this sketch for the worse than useless 
purpose of flattering their hearts into self-complacency, or of 
puffing up their vanity. ‘There are considerations of vital, 
importance, which it concerns us all to heed with the most 
earnest solicitude. If we are not wholly blind to the Seine: 
ples on which God governs the world, the view we have 
taken, encouraging as it is, will have a far different effect 
- than to induce an idle exultation ; it will impress us with a 
solemn sense of the additional responsibilities which every 
increase of means brings upon us. Do not let this be mis- 
taken for cant. It is the universal law of divine Providence, 
that “unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required ; and to whom men have committed much, of him 
they will ask the more.” If such a one do not discharge his 
increased obligations, what he hath will be taken from him. 
Even “men” have suflicient sense of propriety to exact this 
rule; and the very world itself does exact it. We have been 
sorry to see this, the true view of the subject, too often over- 
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looked in the felicitations with which we have been accus- 
tomed to speak of our affairs. If we regard our increasing 
numbers and means only in a boastful or exulting spirit, 
and do not improve our internal condition, and improve it, 
too, in the ratio of our outward progress, that very prosperity 
will as surely become our ruin, as there is any truth in the 
world’s history. To illustrate the case in its relation merely 
to the principles of popular action: When a community, or 


sect, is first struggling into existence, that one effort is ex- 


pected, of course, to engross the most of its attention, and to 
employ the larger part of its strength. ‘The public looks on; 
and if the infant body presents no striking malformations, 
evinces a good degree of vigor, and especially if it gives fair 
promise, the unprejudiced will require but little more of it, 


and unconsciously make generous allowances for a thousand 


irregularities, weaknesses, and defects. Its circumstances 


are its apology to a very great extent; and people, whether 


friends or foes, cannot help feeling them to be such, in their 
own consciences, talk and act as they may. But, take the 
same community, or sect, at a more advanced stage, and the 
case is greatly changed. When it approaches maturity, (as 
ours now does,) having passed through its infancy and child- 
hood to the verge of manhood,—its play-day is then over, its 
season of mere promise has forever gone by, and it becomes 
a responsible agent in the eyes of the world, acting or else 
neglecting its part in the serious business of life, and demon- 
strating what it really is, by its conduct and the objects it 
accomplishes. If it does not now verify its early promise, 
the public expectation dies away, or turns from it in disgust. 
It has, now, something more to do than barely to grow; it 
has weighty cares and gathering responsibilities, relations to 
sustain with the rest of the world, and influences to exert 
which shall test its claim to usefulness. It must develope 
new powers, and show, by its actual operations, that it is 
fitted to excel, at least to equal, other sects in all the great 
interests that naturally fall within its sphere, or it must sink 
into merited contempt; and the unprejudiced, the noble- 
minded, will themselves rise up and come foremost, as they 
ought, in its reprobation. Mankind are not so incurably 
stupid but that deeds will at length outweigh, with them, all 
promises, and even fond expectations. 


Who, now, does not see that every year which adds to 
our number and means, sets us higher in the just demands 
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of the world, and gives new emphasis to the inquiry that is 
agitating itself more and more in the depths of the public 
mind,— What are the actual results of this increasing com- 
munity on all the important interests that such a body has 
in charge? 'To place this matter in the clearest light, let us 
suppose a case. Suppose that our denomination should con- 
tinue to grow as now for twenty years to come, and at. the 
end of this period become the most numerous and wealthy 
sect 1n our country, having possession of the largest parishes 
in all the towns, and thus embracing the greater part of the 
population. But, suppose, at the same time, that its prevail- 
ing character shall then be that of laxity of principle, indif- 
ference, neglect of improvement; that the people shall not 
generally attend public worship so well as under the former 
doctrines; that though they may indeed argue about relig- 
ion, and have a host of proof-texts at their tongues’ end, to 
battle the small remnant of Orthodox, &c., with, yet they 
shall evidently feel but little of its spiritual influence, and 
even believe but very faintly ; that society shall have lost its 
tone—the present zeal for culture, general knowledge, and 
science, be gone—the institutions of learning perished in 
our hands; that men shall feel that they know about enough 
already ; and that life shall be mainly to eat, drink, rant about 
politics, manage business, argue, and sleep. Suppose all 
this,—and our success would be our everlasting shame. 
The experiment would alienate from us every heart attach- 
ed to the interests of humanity. In such a state of things, 
let there be but a single sect in existence,—no matter how 
small or obscure,—that should be in earnest with regard to 
religion and intellectual improvement, and it would be like 
a blazing torch falling into combustibles; the flimsy, wide- 
spread structure we had reared of pretence, frivolity, and 
shallow-mindedness, would pass away in smoke and ashes, 
and its memory be an abhorrence to future ages. We might 
argue still; but the known reality would plead against us 
in the moral feeling of every man, and disprove even dem: 
onstration itself. All this, for want of cultivating the ground 
we had gone over. So indispensable is it that we enlarge 
and multiply our measures, so as to make them comport 
with our increasing circle of duties and responsibilities, and 
so fatal will all prosperity prove to us, if we neglect. 

We know not ‘hat there is any disposition among us to 
rest satisfied with our present internal condition and methods 
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of action; but we have sometimes feared that our unparal- 
leled success might lead us to say within ourselves, We have 
done wonderfully hitherto, in the course we have pursued ; 
let us have no change, none of the improv , So called; 
stick to the old methods. - Now, the truth we wish to present 
is, that, for the very reason of our success, we must improve 
our measures. We do not mean, set them aside indiscrimi- 
nately; but we must accommodate them to the change of 
situation into which every new advance brings us. ‘This, 
indeed, is what we have hitherto been perpetually doing, in 
a certain degree. The sermons by which Murray gave the 
first impulse to the cause of truth in this country, would not 
now answer; nor the course of argument, or rather of illus- 
tration, he employed ; nor even the style of public discourse 
that prevailed among us twenty years ago. All these have 
been gradually, sometimes suddenly, changed by the force 
of circumstances. The manner of gathering and conducting 
our societies has, in many places, undergone an equal im- 
‘provement, and with the happiest results. The same remark 
may be made of the selection of topics on which our preachers 
usually dwell, especially, in our older societies; and so of 
many other particulars. We cannot adhere immutably to 
‘our former usages, even if we would. Still, there is danger 
that we shall fall into the common absurdity of setting up 
prescription in certain particular cases, while we do indeed 


discard it in relation to many other things. Our cause is’ 


now in the very process of developement. It is not at resta 
single year, hardly a single month; and what modification 
of measures, what new resources of means must yet be em- 


_ ployed, is a question which it would be folly to pretend, at 


present, to exhaust. True, we ought not to change merely 
for the sake of changing, nor to lay aside old and prospered 
measures, till they either become inapplicable to our condi- 

on, or till better are found; but then, we ought not, on the 

her hand, to neglect improvements till such time as we are 
absolutely forced into them by the overmastering pressure of 
circumstances. He who, instead of “taking time by the 
fore-lock,” always waits to be driven by necessity, will find 
his affairs, in the end, go to ruin. 
g » " 
re are several considerations, suggested by our exist- 
ing character and circumstances, that seem to us to claim 
attention at the present juncture. Will our brethren, both 
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lay and clerical, bear with us while we proceed to. express 
our views, and to express them frankly, conscious at the 
same time that we ourselves have as much need to be in- 
structed, as others. We think there ean be no harm in 
agitating the subject, even should we mistake, as we proba- 
bly may, in some conclusions; and if we should, in an 
case, speak in a tone that does not become us, let the fault 
be on our own head, not on the subject. 


Our first remark may seem rather too general, as it is ap- 
plicable to all times and circumstances ; but we pray that it 
may not be passed over as mere common-place. Now, the 
very life, the sustaining principle of existence, of any  reli- 
gious body, whether a single society or a whole denomina-» 
tion, is vital religion, experimental and practical religion» 
By this we mean, of course, something more than abstract 
knowledge of religion as a theory, something more even 
than a mere civil deferenee to religious institutions and 
practices; we mean an active, living faith in the great’, 
truths of the gospel, working in the affections, and becoming © 
the solace, joy, and directing principle of our lives. .This 
alone is the reality. When we forma religions association, 
this is its paramount object, ostensibly at least from its very . 
title. Whether we hold the profession up as a cover to 
some sinister aim, or whether it is a matter of serious earnest 
with us, zhis is the banner under which we embark, and on 
whose sanction we rely both to secure the allegiance of our 
own members, and to, win our way to the attention and 
hearts of the sober-minded. Of course, even. policy itself — 
requires that our first and chief care be always directed to * 
this principle. How long would a religious society live, 
which should give out in explicit terms that its object was 
not such religion, and that it took this name only to effect 
another purpose? But we should consider that we may 
profess all this as intelligibly in actions as in words. “io ae 

Let us describe a case. Here is a society that hasperhaps ~—_, 
gathered in a considerable number of members, whese ability 
in worldly means is equal to that of any society in the town. 
Indeed, they sometimes congratulate themselves on their — 
strength over a feebler society of another faith, which never- 
theless manages to support constant preaching. ‘They, on 
the other hand, feel that they cannot afford to settle a pastor, — 
nor indeed to procure the ministration of the gospel more, 
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-* than a part of the year,—perhaps through the warm season, 
5. possibly but half of the time even then, or only occasionally. 
But when they do have preaching, the thing is done up in 
'. the earthquake style. Notice is published abroad, and 
when the day arrives, in come the wagons and carriages, 
horsemen and footmen, from a dozen miles around, and fill 
the church to overflowing. Many a glance is cast forth at 
the smaller neighboring congregation,—it is a wonderful 
triumph ; they have beaten their neighbors two-fold, and this 
is what they meantto do. The matter is talked of; perhaps 
they get it published ; and then—their church is shut again, 
till they can gather excitability encsgae another convul- 
sion-fit, or rather till the apparatus is ready for galvanizing 
«the dead body once more. Horrible mockery of life ! Would 
“that such societies could see (but the dead cannot see! ) 
‘. what they are doing. They are saying, in the face of all 
ae 


uy 


‘the world, Our religion is but a farce ; there is no vital prin- 
ciple in it, that it can live on regularly from day to day, and 
r eek ; but the shock once over, it lies motion- 
as before. e world understands all this; the 
ul sense of community revolts atit. What is usually the 
fs nclfeociapies 2» Precisely what it should be, decay— 
ay, in spite of all external appliances. They go on fora 
pasms and starts ; meanwhile, the fe T, despised 
gations of other sects around them are steadily ad- 
noise, and in a few years receive the 
e religiously disposed, because, how- 
eality in some de- 
misnomer before 
our country to 
t : r, (for there ha a 
espect, certainly in New England,) we 
; 0 consider well our remarks, nor be 
ir bluntness. at they love the truth, they will 
joying its ministrations regularly, even from 
rather than mer have a gala-day 


Hea) _truth for its own 
b 4 yorth, we | e, at least not pervert it into 

; ir : aie There are societies abroad in the 
, country, wh e only to bring reproach on the cause, 


Si worthless ca ses yet remain but half buried, a 
corruption on the face of our land, preaching 


wwe 


a y @ vith a condemning voice that, not argument, 
“4 Pe golng repentance alone, can silence. 
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_Again: we have unquestionably had societies, of a very 
different management, in which, however, the prevail- 
ing spirit was far too exclusively that of opposition. We 
would by no means be of that fastidious class, which cannot — 
bear to have errors pointed out and fully exposed from the 
pulpit; but this is one thing, and an engrossing love of ar- 
gumentative warfare is another. Has not this latter prevail- 
ed among us in too great a degree?’ The circumstances in 
which we have been placed, were calculated to beget and 
cherish it. Our denomination in this country rose up in 
the mridst of bitter opposition from the older and stronger 
sects, who had the whole community in their possession, 
together with all the religious institutions that were known | 


and venerated. We were obliged—absolutely obliged to. 


contend most earnestly for the faith. Whatever ground we 
gained, was gained with a struggle long and desperate, in 
which we were assailed from every quarter, and held up to 


the world as enemies of all religion. Now, who does not 


see that the natural consequence of this state of things, was, © 


that we should form a habit of perpetual self-defence, which, | "il 
by the invariable tendency of all habits, would grow into the 


offensive, and remain confirmed as such, even after the im- 
pelling cause had subsided. 'The constant practice of doc- 
trinal controversy, even when it is unavoidable, has its im- 
minent dangers, which we should guard against with all 
our circumspection. It is apt to turn the very love of the 
truth itself into a regard for it only as a means of combat. 
We come unconsciously to love it, chiefly as a warrior loves 
his sword—for its sharpness and the thorough-going execution 
it does on the enemy. Another consequence of the state of 
things we have mentioned, was, that many, who” were of no 
religion themselves, would fall into our ranks from no better 
principle than hostility to the doctrines and practices of the 
surrounding denominations, They hated them with all 


their hearts. 'They would join whatever body was most — 


successful against them. They saw that we were making 


rapid progress; they liked the warfare well, and were loud — 


in their cheerings. Our arguments and ourtexts they found 
were unanswerable, and they employed them in order to 
overthrow the opposing schemes,—and there their aim ended. 


In one word, they admired that peculiar order of architecture 


which consists in tearing down; but as for rebuilding, they _ 
had no taste for that, except to construct new engines of — 
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demolition. Of course, whenever the attempt is steadily and 

systematically pursued to inculcate the truth directly, to 

cherish the love of it independently of hostile’ considerations, 

. to awaken its spirit in the heart, and to make it the living 

principle of the soul, these men will generally be found in 

one of the two following classes: either the wholly indiffer- 

ent and inactive, and therefore a drag on the wheels of the 

society ; or else the disaffected, and perhaps openly hostile. 

What is to be done in such a case? Reform them, or lose 

them. Be discreet in the manner; above all things be pa- 

tient and affectionate,—take time; but correct the evil at 

whatever cost, even at the sacrifice of the society itself, if 

» they form the majority of it, or if it hangs on them, and no 

_other measures will succeed. With men of principle, there 

can be no question what is duty here; and as little, with 

— men of discernment, what is sound policy. For, ifa society 

he exists, not on positive principle, but mainly on antagonism, 

it must at length alienate the peaceably disposed, starve out 

those who hunger for “ the bread of life,” and leave nothing 

behind but the contentious. And even they, grown weary 

‘in time of seeing the same battles fought over and over, will 

: gradually desert, unless new objects of attack be sought out, 

one after another, until every thing, sacred as well as_ pro- 

ane, true as well as false, has been refuted; and then, 
dissolution mast come, for there is no more to do. 

Take a society, on the other hand, which has been train- 
ed up in the hearty love of the truth, whose members are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of religion, and you can- 
not destroy it, short of corrupting its character. Let some 
external calamity crush it into dust, and every particle is 
still a living ‘atom; let them make a thousand blunders, as - 
to ways and means, and still there is a redeeming principle 
among them, that reeovers the false step, and brings their 
gens out right in the end. Scatter them to the four 

* we rinds, as the disciples were scattered on the martyrdom of 

, 4 » _ Stephen, and every member carries his principles with him, 

. i a ek “a new centre around which a new’ society 
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a ek that the very life of a religious body, great or 

“smal , Will be found ultimately to be active religious princi- 

‘ “ Bley Thi is what men look for in such a body, to justify its 
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we are lacking in this, they will eventually leave us, as they 
ought. Nothing else can hold them permanently. Are 
there no improvements needed in our ordinary ministrations, 
to make them bear more efficiently on this object? We wish 
to offer a few suggestions as to the kind -of preaching, con- 
versation, writing, &c., that is required, in order to develope 
eligious principle, such as we speak of. The proper course 
here, we conceive, is not by contending, or proving ever so 
logically, that the motives and influences furnished by our 
faith are the best adapted to this: effect; but by making 
direct use of those motives, and thus producing the effect, 
instead of merely showing that it may be produced. May 
we remind our brethren, that to show how a thing may be 
done, and to do it, are two distinct operations. Let us point 
out another important distinction, which, we fear, is often 
overlooked. It has sometimes been apparently implied, 
that only convince people’s understandings of the great 
truths of religion, and the whole work is accomplished, as 
those truths will of themselves secure the result. Thus, 
convince them that God is infinitely good, and they will love 
him, &c.; convince them that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, and they will shun it; that the way of wisdom is 
pleasantness, and they will walk in it; that a blessed immor- 
tality awaits them, and they will “rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” Now, we think this an unfortunate 
mode of representation, because, in the sense in which it is 
apt to be taken, it presupposes that men’s feelings always 
comport with their convictions, and their practice with their 
theories ; than which, nothing is more evidently untrue as 
a matter of fact. The incessant conflict that is going on in 
our bosoms between the powers of good and evil—what is it 
but the rebellion of our passions against our convictions! 
And the task the most difficult in all moral discipline, is to 
bring the heart, the feelings, the whole body of affections, to 
harmonize with the given truths, after they have been incul- 
cated. Toeffect this, we must then press home those truths 
directly to the heart, and make a personal, practical matter 
of them, without any digressive reference, for the time being, 
to the speculative errors with which they may be contrasted. 
Who does not feel—who cannot see, that an attempt to in- 
troduce disputation here, though ever so covertly or adroitly 
managed, must interrupt the conscience in its work of ‘self- 
application, and turn the thoughts away to the speculative 
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bearings of the subject. Not but that there are occasions, 
and frequent occasions, when it is necessary to “ contend 
earnestly for the faith,” to prove it, to overthrow -hostile 
schemes, and to remove prejudices. Let all this be done 
without sparing. What we maintain, is, that this is but a 
preparatory step, that another step yet remains to be taken 
if we would reach the paramount object of all religious 
teaching, in the spiritual renovation of the mind; and that 
this latter stage of the process cannot be safely broken in 
upon by strokes of sectarian combat, aimed either directly 
or obliquely. The business, now, is, to apply the motives 
furnished by the truth, and to deal exclusively with its spirit- 
ual influences. Why is it that many Universalists, who 
believe, without a doubt, that “God is love,” and who, if 
opportunity cals,.can point out the superior attractions 
which this doctrine reveals in his character—why do they, 
nevertheless, seldom think of him, on other occasions, but 
with reluctance, and form no habit of communion with that 
Father in heaven whom they are so ready to extol? Sim- 
ply because they have stopped at the first stage, at the bare 
understanding of the truth. Have we in general taken 
enough care. to lead them onward to the next step? They 
have not proceeded to bring their faith home to their own 
hearts, and to make it a living principle in their bosoms. 
Let us not forget that there is a dead faith, as well as a 
living. There are unquestionably some Universalists who 


believe, and believe understandingly, (for they can illustrate 


it in the clearest manner,) that in every dispensation of his 
providence, God is working all things together for our 
greatest good ; and who yet are, in practical life, as fretful 
or desponding under affliction, as others. What is the rea- 
son? 'Fhey have felt no spiritual influence from the truth 


they hold; they have not mingled it with the habitual cur- 


rent of their thoughts from day to day, nor disciplined their 
hearts to its moral power. How many, who believe ina 
glorious immortality, but, for the reason assigned, take no 
delight in contemplating the prospect! or, in a just and 
speedy retribution, and yet persevere in “the way of the 
transgressor!” It would be but a play on words, to say 
thatin such cases there is no belief of these truths. Asarule 
of moral discipline and practice, there is indeed none; but 
belief, as far as abstract opinion goes, there undoubtedly is, 
in many instances of the kind ; and what is still wanting, is, 
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to-quicken it into action and to direct its energies home. If 
we neglect this, all other faith will ere long prove itself to be 
but dead, by the gradual decay of interest, the relaxation of 
attachment, that must ensue, as the novelty passes off, and 
as the very increase of our numbers deprives us of the now 
existing stimulant of powerful opposition from abroad. 
There lies deep in the human consciousness a secret convic- 
tion that religion is the greatest and most intense reality with 
which we are concerned, reaching down to the very founda- 
tion of our being, and pervading all our interests. And it is 
all this, from the nature of the case; or else it is no reality 
at all, a sheer fiction, a fanciful idea for rhetorical harangue, 
or ingenious disputation. ‘There is no middle: ground; we 
must—indeed, we always do virtually, hold it up to men’s 
consciousness in one of these two characters. If God ac- 
tually exists, almighty and all-good, in whom we live, move, 
and have our being, if the present life is but a momentary 
stage through which we journey to an eternal and glorious 
home, there can be no other objects or relations which for 
profound and immutable interest compare with these. So 
says reason ; so says the religious sense of man ; and so let all 
our ministrations say. 

We have spoken, at some length, on inculcating the re- 
ligion of the heart. Of course, we do not mean that drivel- 
ing sentimentality that is sometimes substituted for it, with 
a wet face and whining tone, and a profusion of the epithets 
dear, blessed, precious, Oh’s and Al’s. All this is shallow 
stuff. Nor do we mean that uproarious glorification that. 
goes off in discharges of Amen, vollied or scattering, and 
that always turns, with the sagacity of instinct, to nonsensi- 
cal doggrels for its congenial inspiration. We do not sup- 
pose (we say it to prevent misconstruction) that any of our 
ministering brethren take this for religious sentiment. We 
shall not, therefore, stop to point out its fundamental differ- 
ence therefrom; and we scarcely need trace the conse- 
quences it would have on the condition and prospects of our 
body, if generally introduced. If it benot genuine religious 
feeling, it would of course be but a substitute for it, extin- 
guishing and supplanting the reality where it has existed, or 
usurping the place where it ought to exist; as the morbid 
appetite for ardent spirits at length supplants the relish for 
all natural, wholesome nourishment. Habitual indulgence 
is attended with analogous symptoms and effects, in both 
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cases: first, a seeming development of strength, and then 
prostration ; a fantastic, perhaps maudlin ecstacy, then de- 
lirium tremens,—but this, only when carried to great ex- 
cess. “Taste not, touch not,” however, is the rule of safety. 
Still, we ought not to be frightened if some exhibitions of 
this spirit should appear among us. In any general transition 
from apathy to earnestness, we must expect irregular ten- 
dencies; and nothing is more common, than for many who 
partake in the movement to fly off into petty extravagances, 
thinking to forward the work thereby, at least to keep up the 
bustle of the scene. All this we must patiently bear with ; 
but ought we to countenance it in any manner, especially to 
lend it our example? 


There is a class of means which we'should most earnest- 
ly recommend to a more general adoption among us, were it 
not. that some of our brethren have conscientious scruples 
with respect to them. As the case is, it becomes us only to 
express our opinion. We allude to the institution of 
churches, and the regular observance of the Lord’s supper. 
We say, of churches; although we understand it to bea 
practice in certain parts of our country to gather the societies 
themselves somewhat on the plan of churches, i. e. to admit 
none but of apparent Christian lives, and on a direct profes- 
sion of Christian faith, and to maintain a system of moral 
and religious discipline to which all the members are subject. 
So far, these societies are, in their regulations, churches, 


only under another name. But, where the society is gathered 


indiscriminately, as in New England, and we believe, in most 
other places,—where it consists of all who choose to belong 
to it, from whatever motive, or to share in the pecuniary 
burdens or profits of building, &c., it seems to us highly 
important that there should also be an association based on 
the special ground of positive faith and experimental reli- 
gion. 'The more we have seen this measure earnestly and 
perseveringly tried, the more have we been persuaded that 
its operation is of great benefit. Is it not natural that it 
should be so? Mankind associate for all other purposes in 
which they feel a mutual interest, and they derive mutual 
advantage from their connexion. Like coals brought to- 
gether, they also exert a wider and more powerful influence 
around. And why not, in the cultivation of religious prin- 
ciple and practice? Most of the other sects never form a 
society without a church. Has it not been observed that, 
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_in general, (there are exceptions,) they rather excel us in 
strong, enduring attachment to their religion aud to their 
social institutions? Now, it is an ominous fact, that in 
a very large proportion of our societies, probably in more 
than two thirds of our eight or nine hundred, there are no 
churches, no associations of the kind whatsoever! We have 
a deep and increasing presentiment that there must be a 
thorough change of this state of things, and that churches, 
or something tantamount, (why shun the name?) must be 
introduced in all cases where we form a society, or that its 
prosperity will not be permanent. At any rate, we cannot 
conceive of general neglect, without the most disastrous ten- 
dencies. The laws of our nature, in the present life, are 
such, that the strongest principle will be, with most men, 
but intermittent in its action, and extremely prone to decay, 
unless sustained by social regulations, which are like a heavy 
balance-wheel, not indeed the moving power itself, but a sort 
of depository thereof, whence it is distributed in timely sup- 
plies to all parts of the multitudinous machinery. 

With respect to the communion of the Lord’s supper, we 
may be told that it is questionable whether this institution 
was intended as an absolute ordinance, that is, as perpetual- 
ly and universally obligatory by force of a positive command. 
We think so too. We have doubts of the existence of ordi- 
nances in Christianity ; we mean in the usual technical sense 
of the term. But then we must not overlook the fact that 
rites or formal observances of some kind, are, in the nature 
of things, inseparable from social religion. What are all our 
regulations and usages, our selection of a preacher, the ap- 
pointment of our meetings on Sundays, our simultaneous 
gathering, the postures we assume, the order of exercises, 
&c.—what are they but forms? There is an absurdity into 
which we may here fall, though inadvertence. With the 
laudable aim of preserving simplicity in religion, some have 
thought it necessary to decry observances im general ; but 
the utmost they can do, in this respect, is to discard the old 
and adopt new. Witness the Quakers. 'The very channels 
of .all social intercourse are artificial forms and signs, more 
or less defined. Society as inevitably grows up with them, 
as men with their fleshly bodies, And when we institute 
societies for the diffusion or promotion of religion, forms will, 
in spite of us, adhere to them. ‘The only practicable ques- 
tions are, What are the proper ones? and, To what intent 
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ought we to observe them 2 Now, in the ceremony of the 


- Lord’s supper, there is so natural a significance, and so great 


a simplicity, that it is perce for us to conceive of objec- 
tions to it, except on the absurd ground of former abuse; or 
with the equally absurd aim of discarding Sin si of the 
kind. It falls naturally into the train of nsages in all climes 
and states of society; and it has so many affecting associa- 
tions, is so connected with the most touching incidents in 
our Saviour’s life, that it can hardly fail of setting him be- 
fore our minds with peculiar efficiency. We might appeal 
to matter of fact; and we are confident it would appear, on 
inquiry; that those of our churches which have regularly 
observed it as a memorial of our Lord, have actually found 
it attended with the best of influences on the communicants, 
and, through them, on others. : 
Another consideration, before we pass. In joing a 
-church and ‘partaking of the Lord’s supper, there naturally 
arises a sense of sincreased responsibility assumed in so 
sacred a profession; and this sense itself, if properly cherish- 
ed, will be fruitful in good results. We may indeed argue, 
abstractly, that men are always under the same responsibil- 
ities, whatever their relation. In one sense, this may be true; 
but certainly in no way to-conflict with our proposition. So 
we may argue, too, that the citizen owes his country ‘ 
service he can render it, and that his public responsibi 
therefore can neither be increased nor diminished by any 
change of circumstance; but common sense and conscience 
tell us that in the character of a sentinel, or general of an. 
ariny, or representative to a foreign pent be peculiar 
responsibilities which do not belong to | the private 
retirement of his fireside. And it is false logic that would 
persuade the Christian, who makes a public profession 
religion, that he has no additional responsi growing 
out of his new relation to the world. Now, this res 1- 
bility of a distinct profession, is what every follower o! us 
Christ is required to take upon himself, by the whole tenor 
of the New Testament, Has this duty been sufficiently at- 
tended to, by the members of our denomination? If not, 


sin lieth at our door, undermining the foundation of our 


public edifices, while we are fondly rejoicing in the rapidity 
of its upward progress ; a progress which, in that case, can 
only ensure its fall. 'There can be no question, that the real 
permanent strength of ourcommunity lies not in its numbers 
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of all sorts and characters, not in the multitude of its new 
accessions, but in that smaller body of believers whose faith 
is their moral and spiritual life; and every means should be 
employed which will cherish this principle and diffuse it 
more widely among us. Let those who are actuated by it, 
solemnly pledge themselves together, in the name of their 
Master, and they will give new strength to their own resolves, 
and additional influence to their example on the rest of the 
community. The same law of our nature holds good here, 
that operates in other enterprises, in which covenants some- 
what similar have been tried with a success truly aston- 
ishing. 

As subordinate, yet very efficient means of awakening 
and cherishing a religious spirit, we would also recommend 
conference-meetings, bible-classes, &c. Social conferences, 
in which the more set formality of our regular public services 
is laid aside, and mind is brought into more intimate contact 
with mind, will be found of peculiar advantage in this re- 
spect, (we speak from experience,) if the course of remark 
be directed to the proper object, to the development of re- 
ligious affections and practice.? In such meetings, it appears 


3 We subjoin the following remarks of a celebrated Orthodox writer. 
They may not be specially called for by the present character of our confer- 
ence and prayer-meetings, but they suggest considerations which it will be 
well for us always to keep in mind. 

“There are devotional exercises which, though they assume the style and 
phrases of prayer, have no other object than to attain the immediate pleasures 
of excitement. The devotee is not in truth a petitioner, for his prayers ter- 
minate in themselves; and if he reaches the expected pitch of transient 
emotion, he desires nothing more. This appetite for feverish agitations, 
naturally prompts a quest of whatever is exorbitant in expression or senti- 
ment, and as ae inspires a dread of all those subjects of meditation 
which tend to abate the pulse of the moral system. If the language of hu- 
_ Mniliation is at all admitted into the enthusiast’s devotions, it must be so point- 
edwith extravagance, and so blawn out with exaggerations, that it serves 
much more to tickle the fancy than to affect the heart; it is a burlesque of 
penitence, very proper to amuse a mind that is destitute of real contrition. 
That such artificial humiliations do notspring from the sorrow of repentance, 
is proved by their bringing with them no lowliness of temper. Genuine hu- 
mility would shake the whole towering structure of this enthusiastic pietism ; 
and therefore, in the place of Christian humbleness of mind, there are cher- 
ished certain ineffable notions of self-annihilation, and self-renunciation, and 
we know not what other attempts at metaphysical suicide, If you receive the 
enthusiast’s description of himself, he has become, in his own esteem, by con- 
tinued furce of divine contemplation, infinitely less than an atom—a very 
negative quality—an incalculable fraction of positive entity ; meanwhile, the 
whole of his deporiment betrays the sensitiveness of a self-importance ample 
enough for a god.—Minds of a superior order, and refined by culture, may 
be full fraught with enthusiasm without exhibiting any very reprehensible 
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to us, our lay brethren especially should engage, the more of 
them the better, in order to diffuse as widely as possible 
throughout our body, that interest which always grows out 
of personal activity and personal responsibility. It is desira- 
ble to break up the too common impression that the minister 
alone is to take an active part in religious concerns, and 
that the laymen are to sit as passive spectators of the scene. 
Let all who feel an interest in the subject, enter into the 
work, according to their ability; let them, at any rate, be 
actors, in some way. 


One of the great faults that marked the course of our 
measures, till recently, and which may still exist In some 
parts of the country, was an almost total neglect of the relig- 
ious education of our children. We took little pains, indeed 
no concerted method whatsoever, to train them up in the 
knowledge and love of the truth. This neglect arose partly 
from want of system in our general mode of procedure—a 
habit, natural enough in a youthful sect, of making our way 
by enormous though disconnected leaps, rather than by reg- 
ular, plodding perseverance, which did not so well suit with 
our vivacity. It was confirmed, also, by some hasty miscon- 
ceptions of religious freedom. We had been obliged to con- 
tend so perpetually against prejudices and false impressions, 
which plainly originated in a wrong course of early religious 
culture, that we grew jealous, not so much of the abuse as 
of the thing itself, and discarded all such education as de- 
stroying the freedom of the mind. In order to keep our 
children from religious bias, as it was ealled, we thus aban- 
doned them (strange infatuation !) to the influence of those 
who, we believed, would do all they could to give them a 
wrong bias; and, to help on with the work, we told them, » 
by our practice at least, that our faith was of so little value 
to them, that we cared not whether they embraced it, or took 
another, in which people were more deeply in earnest. » 


extravagances; for taste and intelligence conceal the offensiveness of error 
as well as of vice. But it will not be so with the gross and the uneducated. 
These, if they are taught to neglect the substantial purposes of prayer, and 
are encouraged to seek chiefly the gratifications of excitement, Wi 
refrain from the utterance of discontent, when they fail of success. "What- - 
ever physical or accidental cause may oppress the animal spirits, and frus- 
trate the attempt to reach the desired pitch of emotion, gives occasion to some 
sort of querulous altercation with the Supreme Being, or to some disguised 
imputations of caprice on the part of Him who is supposed to have withheld 
the expected spiritual influence,” &c.—J. Taylor. Nat: Hist. of Enthusiasm: 
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At present, we think, our older and larger societies are 
thoroughly aware of the importance of training up the 
young “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord;” and 
the means they have adopted—that of Sunday-schools—is 
so manifestly preferable on all accounts, that we need not 
compare it with any other regular plan ever used for the 
purpose, especially with the old method of catechizing. 
But, notwithstanding the progress that has been made, 
much yet remains to be done. There are our smaller soci- 
eties, scattered over the face of the country, which hold 
meetings but half, or a quarter, of the time, and which em- 
- ploy no measures for the religious education of their children. 
Let them consider that these very children, thus neglected, 
are the materials out of which their societies, in the next 
generation, must be composed, if they do not go down as 
many a society already has done; and then let them trace 
the natural consequences of their neglect, surrounded and 
mixed as they are with other sects, who are making the 
most strenuous efforts to inculcate their own peculiar views, 
and to extend their influence through all the channels of 
social life. It may, perhaps, be replied, We are aware of 
the danger, and do not send our children to other Sunday- 
schools, to be wrought upon by these influences. But then, 
we would ask, Do they not necessarily hold intercourse with 
other families, associate in the common schools, mingle in 
the streets and in their walks, and hear, see, and read what 
is going on all around them? and are they not daily receiv- 
ing impressions from all these quarters, and growing up 
under foreign influences, which you (let us speak in the 
direct form,)—which you are taking no regular measures to 
counteract? Besides, is not your example itself operating 
unfavorably on the quick-observing minds of those children ? 
They see others earnestly engaged in inculcating their re- 
ligion on the young, as a matter of the utmost importance ; 
and they see you, on the contrary, utterly indifferent in this 
respect. Under such circumstances, the course that things 
will naturally take is this: Those of our youth who become 
seriously attached to religion, will generally go where they 
find their associates heartily engaged in it, where they are 
encouraged to take an active part in it themselves, and where 
they may enjoy the sympathy of those of their own age; 
thus leaving behind only the more lukewarm and indifferent, 
who often remain rather through inertia than through any 
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decided preference. Cannot some of our societies, which 
have neglected this duty, attest the truth of our sketch, from 
their own experience? Have they not actually seen this 
process of exhaustion going on, from year to year, gathering 
out the more promising and enterprising of the younger 
class, until the society either changed its measures, or else 
wasted away and died, as the older members left the stage? 
But what can be done? It is extremely inconvenient, it 
may be said, where public services are held but part of the 
time, to establish a Sunday-school, or to pursue any other 
system of religious education for the young. What can be 
done, in such a case, but wait for better times? Rather, 
make better times. There area few simple questions which 
such a society would do well to consider. 1. Is not the 
society as able,in point of worldly means, to support constant 


preaching, as one of another faith, “that dwells at its right 


hand?” Yes, perhaps; but then its members are rather 
“close calculators,” and are unwilling to do quite so much. 
Whose fault is that? of the times, or of the members them- 
selves? It is hardly reasonable to look for other than worse 
times, while this fault is indulged; and the most urgent 
motives call upon us to correct it, instead of holding it up 
as an excuse. 2. But, where the means are wanting, either 
in reality, or in the will of the people, to maintain constant 
preaching, cannot the society still hold meetings every Sun- 
day, and some of the members conduct the exercises by 
singing, prayer, (extemporaneous or otherwise,) and the 
reading of a printed sermon, or some religious book? There 
will be no inconvenience, then, in carrying on the regular 
operations of a Sunday-school, &c. Other sects often adopt 
this course, in such cases; and nothing is lacking to its suc- 
cessful experiment among ourselves, but a disposition and 
resolve. Why should these be wanting with us more than 
with others? No matter whether few or many attend at 
such times. Those who do engage in the meeting will find 
their faith quickened, and their hearts improved. If they 
persevere, they will soon find that they are putting into 
action a strong religious principle in the bosom of their soci- 
ety; and the influence abroad will, of course, be favorable 
while that of suspending public worship is always injttrious, 

i aes ? 
casting a degree of suspicion on the real engagedness of the 
members. 'T'o conclude: though we have introduced this 
subject in its connexion with Sunday-schools, it is not on 
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their account chiefly that we urge it, but for its own intrin- 
sic importance. We have been glad to see some of our 
weekly religious papers take it up; and we would respect- 
fully express our hope, that they will continue to plead for 
it, with a voice that reaches so much farther than our own. 


We have now finished what we had to offer with respect 
to the purely religious concerns of our denomination; unless 
we place under this head a few remarks on the importance 
of a stricter inquiry into the moral character and habitual 
deportment of those who apply for our fellowship as ministers 
ofthe gospel. Perhaps we should also say,—the necessity 
of a stricter discipline; for we have known one or two cases 
even in which preachers, condemned on trial for notorious 
immorality, and disfellowshipped by our conventions in one 
State, have been received in another State, without the least 
token of repentance. ‘These instances, however, are so 
shameful an outrage of all propriety, that the bare mention 
is the severest admonition that words can inflict. Excep- 
tions—monstrous exceptions as they are, they still are 
symptoms of some general laxity of discipline. But, pass- 
ing these by,—prudence as well as duty seems to require 
that no preacher should be received into our fellowship 
without the most indubitable proof of his moral integrity ; 
and by this we mean something more than a negative, or 
‘the absence of the grosser vices. We want preachers, it is 
true; but why should we be in haste to lay hands on any 
man? If he is vain and flighty, if he plunges now into the 
gospel, and straightway over head into politics, or is crafty 
and treacherous, or a swaggerer, that knows all things and 
understands nothing, or a time-server, mad with the itch for 
present popularity, &c. &c., he will, in all likelihood, prove 
a curse to our societies, if we send him forth; and the more 
imposing his talent, the more deeply will both they and our- 
selves rue the sanction we gave to betray them. We have 
had a few tolerably plain lessons from experience on this 
point; may they be sanctified to us! Great cireumspection, 
too, should be used in receiving ministers from other denom- 
inations. Weare apt to be too eager to secure and proclaim 
our conquests of this kind. We trust we shall not be under- 
stood in a bad sense by those respected brethren who have 
come over to our ministry, and whose praise is in all our 
churches; nor will the truly worthy, who may yet be dis- 
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posed to join us, mistake or regret the motive with which 
we urge a needed caution. There are cases, unquestionably, 
in which the reason of one’s leaving another sect, is the very 
reason why we ought to beware of him; and we have had 
occasion to heed the remark attributed to Dean Swift, on the 
conversion of certain Catholics to the English Church, that 
he “would thank the Pope, when he weeded his garden, 
not to throw the weeds on our side of the wall.” 


We have already intimated that we shall here close our 
remarks on the purely religious concerns of our denomina- 
tion. ‘There are other interests, however, of immediate im- 
portance to its standing, and which will also be found deeply 
to affect its religious prosperity, though in a manner more 1n- 
direct: we allude to its intellectual culture and improvement 
in general knowledge. Reasoning from the nature of the 
case, it is easy to perceive that, if true religion is the con- 
genial food of the mind, it must as naturally tend to the de- 
velopment of all the mental powers, as does corporeal 
nourishment to that of the bodily functions. Having essen- 
tial relations with all ¢ruthk, it must cherish the instinctive 
desire for knowledge of every kind; and to check this ten- 
dency, is to interrupt the healthful circulation of the vital 
current, and to induce disorder, and finally dissolution. 
We have sometimes feared that the obligation of a Christian 
community to encourage general culture as a part of its 
concerns, was too often overlooked, or even virtually denied, 
though perhaps unconsciously. What!—we may be asked, 
—did Christ look to the learned, the cultivated, of his day, 
for his apostles and followers? did he not, on the contrary, 
select them chiefly from the uneducated, the ignorant? Yes; 
but what of that? shall we thence conclude that he meant 
to disconnect his cause from intellectual improvement and 
knowledge, in general? Let us put the very same question, 
with another bearing: Did he look to the religiously taught 
of his day, for his apostles? did he not select them chiefly 
from those who had attended as little to religion as to learn- 
ing? and shall we conclude, from this, that he meant to 
disconnect his cause from religious culture, in general? If 
not in this case, why in the former? For certain reasons, 
some of which at least are sufficiently obvious, he saw fit to 
begin, as it were, de novo, and to take his disciples for the 
most part from the’ class which had been least affected, in 
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any way whatsoever, by the discipline of that age; but then, 
there is another circumstance to be added to this, in order to’ 
make out an entire statement of the fact: These very disci- 
ples themselves, so ignorant, so unintellectual at first, were 
no sooner put under the full influence of his. religion, than 
they appear to have advanced, with astonishing rapidity, in 
the development of their minds, and in the acquisition of 
what is called human knowledge. Take them at their first 
acquaintance with Christ—take them as they are described 
in the four Gospels, so dull of apprehension, ignorant as the 
fishermen doubtless were even of letters ; and then compare 
them, at a later period, as the writers of these same Gospels 
and of the Epistles, and as the preachers whose discourses 
are recorded in the book of Acts, and there is not, perhaps, 
a parallel case to be found, of a body of men who have made 
so rapid a progress in learning and general intelligence. So 
strong is the impulse that pure Christianity gives to the 
cultivation of the mind! And all ecclesiastical history shows 
that in proportion as the Gospel has prevailed in its purity 
and vigor, has human education been attended to and ulti- 
mately advanced. What, if those apostles, when instructed 
in the gospel, had continued in all their original ignorance 
about every thing else! What if science, arts, and literature 
had always been neglected in proportion as Christianity 
prevailed in its purity! Such a fact, were it conceivable, 
would condemn the religion, in spite of all miracles or proofs 
whatsoever, and show that it could not be from God. 

That we have, in our denomination, a good degree of 
strong common sense and native talent, may be asserted, we 
hope, without vanity; and that this native talent needs much 
improvement in various respects, may be said, we presume, 
without giving offence. Be this as it may, we would take 
care rather not to overrate our attainments, than to rehearse 
all the excellenees that we might justly claim. These will 
probably be suggested to us by our own self-esteem, without 
special prompting ; but all exaggerations of flattery, or even 
of honest partiality, tend directly to paralyze the effort at 
improvement, by cherishing a self-complacency that will not 
suffer us to see our defects, nor to be told, in plain language, 
what our circumstances demand. May we not suggest to 
all our writers and public speakers, how important it is that 
we abstain, with the most watchful scrupulousness, from 
administering the luscious poison, either “ for love or money.” 
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Let no one think it but a harmless cordial, a momentary 
gfatification without farther consequences: it has already 
had ‘its effects on our denomination, and every additional 
dose will but nourish a craving which it should be our first 
care to starve out. ° 

Now, it has sometimes been said, that as a body we are a 
very reading people, more so than other sects in general. 
Is this boast well founded? True, we read a great many 
papers, religious and political; we read perhaps the Exposi- 
tor, and other fugitive publications. Does this make usa 
reading people, in the important sense of the phrase?» The 
question should not be, whether we go over a great space 1n 
square contents of printed paper; but, Are we familiar also 
with the solid and standard productions of past and present 
times? This is the kind of reading necessary to develope 
the mind, and to store it with knowledge. Surely, we do 
not call the mere reader of newspapers a well-read man. 
These publications are, indeed, important in their sphere; 
they demand our attention to a certain degree, if we would 
know what is going on in the world, and would adapt our 
course to immediate effect. But an exclusive devotion to 
them is exceedingly apt to form a habit of superficial 
thought, and to unfit us for thorough inquiry, besides nour- 
ishing an intemperate excitability of mind. At present, 
there is a numerous and increasing portion of the communi- 
ty, particularly in the cities and large towns of the Eastern, 
Middle, and Western States, whose reading extends over the 
outlines of the whole circle of art and science, both natural 
and metaphysical; and the enterprising spirits of this class 
are those who are silently laying the deep foundations of 
future public opinion. Have we our proportion of these? 
and do we take suflicient pains to encourage a taste for such 
application in our own ranks? At any rate, familiarity 
with the best works on science and in the higher depart- 
ments of literature, is the standard we shall and must be 
‘Judged by, if we set up a claim to excel in reading. 
_ Whatever is the amount of good material in our denom- 
Ination, it is still a fact which no well-informed member 
will deny, and which should be held up before us in the 
plainest terms, that with respect to general culture, we are, 
as a body, behind most of the other sects. Hitherto, there 
may, perhaps, have been a valid apology for us, in the re- 
centness of our beginning, in the smallness and scattered 
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condition of our number, as well as in other circumstances ; 
but the fact itself should now be kept full in our sight, till it 
cease to be; for our rapid increase of numbers and means 
will soon leave us without a shadow of excuse for delin- 
quency. Let us not fold our arms and say,—O, we shall 
get along well enough, as hitherto; we have been wonder- 
fully prospered, notwithstanding this very inferiority, and 
why be alarmed now? But we forget that we are fast 
coming into a new position before the world. With our 
four or five thousand in number of members, and with the 
abundant means, in our hands at least, if not in our will, 
we do and must stand forth either as the active patrons, or 
the practical discouragers of general improvement; and 
which of these characters we shall sustain, will be determin- 
ed, not by what we say, but by what we accomplish. Let 
it once be discovered that when we can do, we will not ; that 
our religion has no tendency in that direction, and that we 
but suffer ourselves to be dragged on by others in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and cultivation of the mind—let it be seen 
that such is the course we are permanently to hold, and that 
part of community which is attached to the cause of learn- 
ing will give up its hopes of us, and turn to some quarter 
where a better taste prevails. We may perhaps continue, 
for a while, to gather in multitudes, who, like ourselves, are 
last. in the march; but we shall find that, in everything 
which respects intellectual excellence, our progress will be 
downwards. We confess that, for ourselves, we do not be- 
lieve that Universalism is to be thus identified with igno- 
rance; we trust in God that he will awaken us to our duty, 
and, if need be, drive us to the work. . 
The present is emphatically an age of popular education. 
Already has great progress been made in this respect, and a 
system of measures is coming into operation, that promises to 
elevate the community to a far higher degree of culture and 
intelligence than it has ever attained. Who are the leaders 
in this enterprise ; ourselves or others? Who are traversing 
our country, from state to state, from town to town, rousing 
the public mind to the subject, and calling forth its energies 
in the work? We fear that we should be found, on inquiry, 
to have taken but little active part in the movement, and. to 
have yielded to it, rather than to have carried it forward. 
Again: the sects around us, the Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Baptists, and lastly the Methodists, 
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are entering with all their spirit into the higher departments 
of education. Their high-schools are established in all our 
large towns; academies are rising up under their patronage 
on every hand; their colleges, with liberal donations, are 
multiplying over the country. It needs but little philosophy 
to perceive what must be the influence of these measures, 
extending as they do, in their ramifications, through the 
whole mass of society. T'o think of measuring the amount 
of their effects merely by the number of scholars in the 
several institutions, would be like estimating the quantity of 
light in an illuminated hall, by the solid contents of flame on 
the lamps. In both cases, the influence is abroad on all the 
face of the scene, in every nook and corner. To these 
schools go our young men and women in a constant succes- 
sion, there to be imbued with new sentiments and tastes; 
and from these schools, in return, come our teachers, our 
lecturers, writers, the living host of minds that bear sway in 
every department of life and thought. What have we done 
towards providing for the demands that grow out of this 
state of things? In’New York, we have, indeed, an institu- 
tion under our patronage, that bids fair to become, ere long, 
a bona fide college—thanks to the life-devoted exertions of a 
brother whom no apathy could discourage. In New Eng- 
land, we have passed votes, starved two academies to death, 
and apotheosized another into a University, and so sent it up 
to its home in the clouds. In the farther part of Maine, how- 
ever, we have a high-school, which appears to be doing well ; 
also, an academy or two in Ohio, and—this is all. Should 
it now be asked, What can be done? How can we compete 
with the other sects which have so much the start of us in 
this enterprise ?—the answer is, This is not required of us, 
at present. We have not, as yet, the means of going so far. 
What we need, first of all, is, to arouse our denomination at 
large to a thorough: sense of its wants, and to a steady, abid- 
ing will to supply them, cost what it may. We need to be- 
gin, and to begin in concert, with some thoroughly matured 
system of action, which all understand, and in which all can 
join. Would we establish schools? Let them be very few, at 
first; let their location be selected with the utmost caution, 
and generally agreed on; see that they be placed where 
they are specially needed, and where the people will support 
them. Commence on small plans, and, above all things, 


with humble pretensions, that we may not incur failure 
. 
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aggravated by ridicule; and then, let us work—every thing 
1s expressed in that one word, work. Earnest, sober, perse- 
vering action will be a satisfactory pledge of success, and 
will bring us in friends and aid from every quarter, by re- 
viving the hopes and confidence of those who long to see us 
fairly under way. 


Much has been said on the importance of raising the 
standard of intellectual and literary qualifications among our 
ministers, We wish to offer a few remarks on this topic. 
To us it seems that the first efficient step towards so desir- 
able an object, is, for the ministers frankly to come down, 
before our denomination, to their real level in this respect, 
by discarding, every one of us, all affectation of attainments 
that we do not actually possess: a mortifying task for many, 
and perhaps for the writer himself! but indispensable, 
whether we value our reputation among judges, or regard 
the cause of improvement. It is one of the absurdest things 
to imagine that we can set up a standard of real excel- 
lence, so long as we suffer a fictitious one, the mere show of 
one, to be maintained with impunity. Down, then, with all 
pretence ; away with all Latin, Greek, and Hebrew parade, 
by such as are unacquainted with those languages. Expose, 
lash all affectation of literary research. When a Balfour 
gives us an Inquiry concerning Sheol, let us not forthwith 
go to quoting Campbell, Jahn, &c., as our own original 
authorities, while we merely take them from the Inquiry. 
When a Paige publishes Selections from Commentators, let 
us not use it for the purpose of referring familiarly to fifty 
or a hundred commentaries that we have never seen. 
When we write, let us not take, from other authors, whole 
paragraphs of references, unsorted, and some of them in 
languages unknown to us. Now, pretence is so cheap a 
thing, that if we suffer it to pass current among us, we may 
well despair of obtaining much of the hard-earned reality. 
Let us see to this matter, in the first place. _ If our editors, 
writers and preachers will exercise a censorship over it, no 
matter how gentle, so it only be faithful, they will speedily 
remove whatsoever evil of the kind remains in our con- 
nexion; and we shall then be ready to concentrate our 
energies, and direct them efficiently to the proper objects. 

It is true that arrangements of a more definite character 
will still be necessary for carrying on the work of ministerial 
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education; but hearty devotion to the object, will, of itself, 
lead us to measures of some kind that will answer the pur- 
pose. Of these there is a variety, out of which we may 
select, according to our judgment and circumstances. We 
may require, in ordinary cases, a certain amount of study, 
or certain specific literary attainments, as conditions for a 
‘Letter of Fellowship ; and let no one imagine that this would 
impose a hardship on the candidate, unless, indeed, we sup- 
pose it would be a favor to lead him into the work, unquali- 
fied, to his perpetual regret in after years. Or, perhaps, we 
may trust, in a great degree, to certain facilities and encour- 
agements that we shall provide for this end. It appears to 
us, that were we but generally agreed on a school designed 
specially for candidates in the ministry,—no matter what 
the name, Theological Seminary, or anything else,—this 
would be the means best adapted in every way to our object, 
and attended with the least inconvenience. Who can med- 
dle with this topic, without giving or taking offence? We 
think we can; at any rate, we will try. We wish to speak 
with all deference, knowing that our opinion is opposed to 
that of some good judges of the subject, and ardent advo- 
cates of clerical education. A school of the kind proposed, 
would, of course, have the same advantages, in this depart- 
ment, that other schools have over a hap-hazard or even 
private mode of instruction; since the candidate for the 
ministry studies by the same mental laws, as do the eandi- 
dates for other professions. But it is alleged that evils re- 
sult from these schools ;—no more, however, than from all 
other schools ; at least, so far as we have discovered. Now, 
there is a very great oversight to which we are liable here: 
when we speak of any error or fault in the sects around us, 
we may hastily charge it, as a matter of course, to their 
‘Theological Seminaries ; just as if they formerly had no 
such errors and faults, the Orthodox Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, till within thirty years, the Episcopalians and 
Baptists till within twenty, the Unitarians till within fifteen, 
and the Methodists till within half a dozen years! for such 
are the dates of their earliest Theological Schools respective- 
ly. And, indeed, we ought to take off about ten, or a.dozen 
years, from each period, to allow these institutions time to 
produce much effect, good or bad, on their denominations at 
large. Compare the sentiments and character of the clergy 
in these sects, before and since, and if it is not found, that, 
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generally speaking, they have grown more liberal in doc- 
trine, and less aristocratic and domineering, less confined to 
one form of words, and-one manner of speaking and think- 
ing, we have certainly read their history backwards. Not 
that we would attribute all the improvement barely to their 
Theological Seminaries, nor intimate that there are not 
faults enough for them yet to correct. We cannot resist the 
conviction, however, that the fears which many of our 
brethren ‘entertain on this point, are, to a great degree, un- 
founded in the nature of the case, and in the matter of 
historical fact. Still, we would not urge the measure in 
opposition to the wishes of others. There are other methods 
that will unquestionably. answer, at least for a while. Let 
us agree on some plan, and “go to work.” 


But it is time to bring this long-protracted review to an 
end. Our aim has been, not to mention the, respects in 
which our denomination excels, but to point out the de- 
ficiences we may supply, and the duties that require our 
attention. In the language of the ancient, “if we have 
done well, and as is fitting the subject, it is that which we 
desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which we 
could attain unto.” H. B. 7A: 


Art. VIII. 
The Accusations brought against Jesus Christ by the 
Jews, a proof of the Reality of his Claims. 


Every means that will answer to make Christians ac- 
quainted with the true character of Jesus, should be employ- 
ed for a purpose so desirable. The method we propose in 
this article, is to consider some of the accusations which his 
enemies brought against him. 


The first which we shall here notice, is found in the fol- 
lowing scripture: “'Then came to Jesus, scribes and Phari- 
sees, which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the elders? for they wash not 
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their hands when they eat bread.”' Although this charge 
seems to lie against the disciples of Jesus, it was obviously 
designed against Jesus himself. Those who made it, evi- 
dently considered the master accountable for what he allow- 
ed in the practice of his scholars. And it is furthermore 
evident, that Jesus understood that the accusation was 
brought against him, as he endeavored, in his reply to the 
accusers, to invalidate the tradition of the elders, which the 
disciples transgressed: “But he answered and said unto 
them, Why do ye also transgress the commandment of God 
by your tradition? For God commanded, saying, Honor 
thy father and thy mother; and, he that curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death. But ye say, Whosoever shall 
say to his father, or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me, and honor not his father or 
his mother, he shall be free. Thus have ye made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect by your tradition. Ye 
hypocrites! well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honor- 
_eth me with their lips; but their heart is far from me. But 
in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” Here is no attempt to exonerate 
either himself or his disciples from the charge brought 
against them by the Pharisees; but an effectual effort to 
condemn that tradition of the elders, which was thus disre- 
garded in the practice of Jesus and his disciples. 

[t seems proper that we here raise some queries in relation’ 
to the circumstances of the foregoing accusation. Ist. What 
was the probable cause which induced these religious char- 
acters to go from Jerusalem to Galilee, where Jesus was at 
the time? This was far from Jerusalem. There can be 
but little doubt, that their journey was for the purpose of 
finding some occasion of complaint against him. It is quite 
evident, that the rulers of the Jews, who were Pharisees, 
thought it necessary to employ men to attend Jesus, and to 
watch him, in order that they might be able to bring against 
him some accusation, which should result in a legal prosecu- 
tion, and condemnation. In proof of this fact, see the follow- 
ang passages: “'Then went the Pharisees and took counsel 
how they might entangle him in his talk. And they sent 
out unto him their disciples with the Herodians, saying, 


1 Matt. xv. 1, 2. 
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Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way 
of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man; for thou 
regardest not the person of men. ‘Tell us, therefore, what 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to pay tribute unto Cesar, or 
not?” “And they watched him, and sent forth spies, 


which should feign themselves just men, that they might | 


take hold of his words, that so they might deliver him unto 
the power and authority of the governor,”® &c. These 
passages clearly prove that the religious enemies of Jesus 
felt a deep interest in finding some occasion of just complaint 
against him, and that they appointed agents in this busi- 


ness. 2d. It is of importance that we consider the question, 


What sort of men would these Pharisees appoint, as suitable 
agents in such acase? Every one will be satisfied at once, 


that none would be selected for this purpose, but learned and” 


artful men. They would be such as were reputed for their 
acute discernment; and such as could be depended on for 
their vigilance. That those spoken of in the last. passages 
quoted were of this description, the diabolical craft indicated 


in the question they put to Jesus, and the deceptive manner _ 


in which they addressed him, fully evince. By acknowledg- 
ing Jesus to be a teacher of truth, and above being influenced 
by man, they intended to lead him to suppose that they 
were his rea! friends, and that he had no occasion to be on 
his guard. Hoping they had succeeded in this decep- 
tion, they put their question, which they felt confident he 
could not answer without giving full proof that he was not 
the Messiah, or just occasion of accusation to the Roman 
authority. If he had told them that they ought to pay 
tribute to Cesar, they would have condemned him for pre- 
tending to be the Messiah; for the Jews expected their 
Messiah would deliver them from the Roman yoke, and from 
the payment of tribute. If he had told them that it was not 
lawful to pay the tribute, they would have been able to 
accuse him of sedition, to the governor. ‘These intrigues 
are here mentioned, that the reader may see the proof that 
those who were employed to attend and watch Jesus, and 
whose business it was to travel the country for this purpose, 
wherever he went—were men of learning, capable of deep 
intrigue, inveterate in their hatred, and most vigilant in the 
work to which they were appointed. 3d. Is it not reason- 
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able to suppose, that these. artful, subtle spies would accuse 
Jesus of whatever they could find in his words or actions, 
which, in their judgment, was most blameworthy? There 
can be no doubt of this. They would not pass over, unno- 
ticed, great and vile offences, and seize on some trifling 
affair to lay to his charge. 4th. Why did they not accuse 
him of offences against the law of Moses and the plain com- 


: mandments of God? ‘The answer is furnished by the very 
Sail tenor of their proceeding: It was because they found no 
+ such faultin him. Why did they not accuse him of en- 


authorities? Because there was nothing in his teaching or 
in his conduct that was of such acharacter. Why did they 
not accuse him of being an impostor; of pretending to heal 
_» the sick, cast out demons, to give sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, to cure the lepers, and to raise the dead, when in 
fact, he did none of these things? What answer s we 
. find to this question? Surely no candid mind can come to 
tat he the conclusion that this accusation would have been with- 
»» © held, if there had been any grounds for it. Nor can we 
© rationally suppose that these vigilant spies would have 
'. ... suffered themselves to be so grossly imposed on, as to be- 
ie: fieve that such astonishing miracles were performed, if there 
’ was no such thing. There is not the least reason to sup 
that we have among us, in these times, any disbelievers of 
the Christian religion, who are more capable of detecting 


! deavoring to stir up rebellion and sedition against the Roman 
r a 


frauds or imposture, than were those who were appointed 

_ watch Jesus, and to accuse him of any faults they co 
discover. Nor is it likely that we have any unbelievers 
now, who entertain even so /great a hatred of Jesus, as did 
__ those enemies of w oF we speak. Would our unbelievers 
» .ask for a more favorable opportunity, or better means for 
» overthrowing Christianity, and of bringing it into disrepute 
and even contempt, than those had who devoted themselves 
to the task of watching Jesus for this very purpose? Here 
_» it seems reasonable to,ask, whether it can be rationally ex- 
pected that, at this late day, good and substantial proofs are 
to be found, showing that Jesus made his enemies believe 
that he wrought those miracles, when, in fact, he did not2 
As well might we believe, that the strength of a man, not 
ent even to bend the sapling, can break the full-grown 

,» thee. ; 


Having offered the foregoing queries respecting the accu- 4 
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sation under consideration, and the character of the accusers, 

we may pay some attention to the accusation itself. The 

amount of it is, that the tradition of the Jewish elders 

was transgressed by eating bread without first washing 

hands. What great sanctity was there in the tradition of the ~ 
elders? In reality, none. Jesus showed his accusers that 

by their tradition they had made the law of God void. Of he 
course, this tradition was an offence to the law, and was . 
unlawful. What possible harm was there done to any 
person in the world, or what moral obligation was violated, 
by eating bread without first attending to the washing of 
hands? How contemptible was this accusation! ‘And yet 
how much more contemptible was the disposition which 
induced these Pharisees to bring it! But to us, at this day, 
there appears to have been a wonderful and an astonishing 
wisdom, infinitely higher than human wisdom could have 
reached, in furnishing such an irrefutable evidence of the j 
truth of Christianity, as we discover in this accusation.. ; 
When we duly consider the several particulars, which have 

been noticed, relative to this subject, though we cannot but »* ¥ 
condemn the baseness of the accusers, we cannot, at the =» ~ 
same time, but feel grateful to divine Providence for preserv~ 
ing such an imperishable and irrefutable evidence of the - 
truth of the religion which yields us so much peace and 
consolation in believing it. We know of no way in which 
the Pharisees could have made such ample provision to 
furnish us with solid proof of the Christian faith, if they had 
been the sincere friends of Jesus, as they have done, being 
his enemies. 


Lo 


Another charge which the enemies of Jesus urged against 
him, is found in the following passage: “ And he was teach- 
ing in one of the synagogues on the Sabbath. And, behold, 


there was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen a9 
years, and was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up . % 
herself. And, when Jesus saw her, he called fer le him, hye 
and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infir- 
mity. And he laid his hands on her, and immediately she : 


was made straight, and glorified God. And the ruler of the 
synagogue answered with indignation, because that Jesus 


had healed on the Sabbath-day, and said unto the people, s 
There are six days in which men ought to work: in them, 
therefore, come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath-day. « 
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The Lord then answered him, and said, Thou -hypocrite! 
doth not each one of you, on the Sabbath, loose his ox or 
his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering; and 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond on the Sabbath-day?”* Here we find a 
‘ruler of a synagogue filled with ‘indignation against Jesus 
for a miracle of mercy, because it was done on the Sabbath. 
Why was not this religious ruler offended at the fraud at- 
tempted to be practised on him and the people, by a pretence 
that a miracle was wrought, when in fact there was no 
such thing? Ifthe ruler had not been acquainted with the 
fact that this woman had been bowed down, as the account 
states, would he not have had the precaution to ascertain 


- the truth ofthe matter? Is it at all likely that he would have 


suffered himself to be imposed on in this manner, without 
making any effort to know the reality in the case? That the 
enemies of Jesus did not allow themselves to be imposed on, 
without taking all pains to guard against being deceived, we 
have good proof in the ease of the man who was born blind, 
but who received sight by the miraculous power of Jesus. 
«They examined the parents of this man, concerning their 
son; and they examined the son concerning the way in 
which he had obtained sight; and when they could no 
longer resist the evidence of the miracle, they said to him 
who had received his sight, “ Give God the praise: we know 
that this man is a sinner.”> 'Thus were they compelled to 
acknowledge the fact of the miracle ; but still did they retain 
their deadly enmity towards him who performed it. This 
miracle, also, was wrought on the Sabbath. “And it came 
to pass also on another Sabbath, that he entered into the 
synagogue, and taught; and there was a man whose right 
hand was withered. And the scribes and Pharisees watched 
him, whether he would heal on the Sabbath-day ; that they 
might find an accusation against him. But he knew their 
thoughts, and said to the man which had the withered hand, 
Rise uD, and stand forth in the midst. And he arose and 
stood forth. 'Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one 
thing; Is it lawful on the Sabbath-day to do good, or to do 
evil? to save life, or to destroy it? And, looking round about 
upon them all, he said unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. 


4 Luke xiii. 10—16. 5 John ix. 24. 
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And he did so; and his hand was restored whole as the 
other, And they were filled with madness; and communed 
one with another what they might do to Jesus.”® Look at 
the circumstances of this case. It was in a synagogue, on 
the Sabbath. Here the people were assembled for devotion, 
and for instruction. Here were the learned scribes, and 
religious Pharisees; and here was a man whose right hand 
was withered. Here also was Jesus, teaching the people. 
The scribes and Pharisees knew that the man with the 
withered hand was present, and they were thoughtful 
whether Jesus would heal this man on the Sabbath-day. 
They therefore watched him. They did not intend that 
he should do this without their knowing it, for they wanted 
this knowledge that they might accuse him of a breach of 
that holy day. Jesus, on his part, had no desire to do this 
wonderful deed unseen. He therefore commanded the man 
to arise and stand forth in the midst of the congregation ; 
and he stood before all the people. Jesus then asked his 
enemies whether it was lawful, on the Sabbath, to do good, 
or evil? to save life, or to destroy it? By this question he 
confounded his enemies; and looking round on them all, 
spake the word, and the man was whole! Here let us ask 
with candor, Would these scribes and Pharisees have thought 
of accusing Jesus of a breach of the Sabbath, by working 
such a miracle, if it had been in their power to show that no 
miracle was wrought? Let us further ask, whether we can 
see any possible way by which the enemies of Jesus, if they 
had. been his sincere friends, and had set themselves to 
work to furnish such evidence of the truth of his miracles, 
as could now be used in proof thereof—is there any possible 
way by which they could have done this work so effectual- 
ly as they actually did, being his enemies? Whoever will 
duly consider this subject, will see that the wisdom of God, 
and the light of his truth, are wonderfully manifested by 
means of the blindness and enmity of the Jews, in the time 
our. Saviour was on earth, .and in the days of the apostles. 


Another accusation which the enemies of Jesus raised 
against him, we find in the following account: “Then was 
brought unto him one possessed of a devil, blind and dumb : 
and he healed him, insomuch that the blind and dumb both 


6 Luke vi. 6—11. 
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spake and saw. And all the people were amazed, and said, 
Is not this the son of David? But when the Pharisees 
heard it, they said, This fellow doth not cast out devils but 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.”7_ In relation to this 
wicked and unreasonable accusation, the same reasoning 
applies which has been employed in the cases already no- 
ticed. If these accusers of Jesus could have convinced either 
themselves, or the people, that the man whom Jesus caused 
to see and speak, had been neither blind nor dumb, and that 
no miracle had been wrought, they would have done so; 
but in room of this, they acknowledged the miracle, by im- 
puting it to the prince of the devils; and in so doing, they 
have furnished us with good evidence that such miracles 
were wrought, and that the proof of them was so abundant 
as to make it in vain for them to attempt to hide the fact from 
the people. 


The following passages contain another accusation which 
was urged against him: “And it came to pass as Jesus sat 
at meat in the house, behold, many publicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him and his disciples. And when 
the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples, Why eateth 
your master with publicans and sinners?’ But when Jesus 
heard that, he said unto them, They that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick?”* “Then drew near 
unto, him all the publicans and sinners for to hear him. 
And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” “And when 
they saw it, they all murmured, saying, that he was gone to 
be guest with a man that is a sinner.” The accusation 
which we find set forth in these passages is, that Jesus was 
a friend to publicans and sinners, and was open and bold in 
his friendship to them,—so so, that he sat at meat 
with them, even in their houses. In regard to this case, it is 
proper to ask, whether Jesus endeavored to repel the charge, 
as he did in the case of being accused of casting out devils 
by the prince of the devils? So far from this, he justified 
himself in the thing viet he was accused. In one in- 
stance, as a reply to this charge, he told his accusers, that 
the whole needed not a physician, but they that were sick. 


7 Matt. xii. 22-94, § Matt. ix. 10—12, 
* Luke xv. 1, 2, 10Luke xix. 7. 
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In this reply he gave the people to understand that he con- 
sidered sinners as in the condition of people who are sick; 
and that he felt towards them as a kind physician feels 
towards his patients, who depend on him for the cure of 
their complaints, for easement from pain, and for restor- 
ation to health. Here, again, we see how the enemies 
of Jesus are made the means of our becoming acquainted 
with his spirit and his disposition towards those who 
are ignorant and out of the way. It was a very favor- 
able circumstance, that the spirit and doctrine of the Phari- 
sees should be the means of calling forth from the Saviour 
the divine instructions which we find in his admirable para- 
bles, which he offered in reply to those who murmured, be- 
cause he received sinners and ate with them. In the para- 
bles of the lost sheep, of the lost piece of silver, and of the 
prodigal son, we have a very clear representation of the 
spirit of divine grace, of its enduring love and perseverance 
in reclaiming the sinful, and in bestowing all needed favors 
on the penitent. In fine, the accusation we are now con- 
sidering, shows us, on the one hand, the partial character of 
the doctrine of the enemies of Jesus, and, on the other, the 
impartial nature of divine truth and goodness. Jesus 
cautioned his disciples to beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, meaning their doctrine. This same leaven now ap- 
pears in all the partial doctrines which the wisdom of men 
has contrived; and it shows itself in the exclusive spirit 
which actuates the opposers of divine truth. 


If the reader has been attentive while looking through 
this short article, he will have perceived that one principal 
object of the writer was to show, that our heavenly Father 
has wisely and mercifully made use of the blindness and 
enmity of the persecutors of our Lord and Saviour, to fur- 
nish proof to us, and to all future generations, of the truth 
of the Christian religion. By a summons which they can- 
not resist, those who were the enemies of Jesus, and who 
acted the part of spies against him, and who, by every possi- 
ble art and intrigue which they could practise, endeavored 
to find something faulty in him, are now compelled to stand 
before the whole Christian world, and give in their honest, 
undisguised testimony, that the miracles which Jesus pro- 
fessed to perform, in his Father’s name, were truly and 
openly wrought by him, to their certain knowledge. In 


» 
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addition to this, we have seen the difference between the 
spirit of Christ, and that of his enemies, so that we are 
furnished with a clear light and a sure guide, by which we 
can walk, and walk securely. 

One important. use which we ought to make of this 
general subject, is, to learn that we have no reason to exer- 
cise any hardness towards those who oppose the truth, 
though they may be disposed to do us great injustice. We 
see how God can turn and overrule all such wrongs in a 
way to promote his cause of truth and grace. Why, then, 
should we feel otherwise than did our divine Master, who 
prayed for his enemies, saying, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” H. B. 


Art. IX. 


Relation between the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John, 
concerning “the Judgment.” 


“But go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand 
in thy lot at the end of the days.” Daniel sii. 13. 


Tue careful study of biblical subjects, like this to which 
we now invite the attention of the reader, is pleasant and 
profitable for the occasional employment of the mind. It 
_answers the threefold purpose, of renewing and confirming 

confidence in the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, of 
caret false and injurious notions which men have 
palmed upon them, and of impressing the mind with the ex- 
perimental and practical energy of their principles. 


_It appears, from the words quoted at the head of this 
piece, that Daniel was, in some conspicuous sense, to stand 
in his lot, or to appear in his part, at, or about the time of 
the fulfilment of the events’predicted in this and the preced- 
ing chapter. It will be the leading design of this article to 
set forth the fulfilment of this saying of the angel to Daniel, 


—“Thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days.” 
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As to the time when the events here spoken of should 
begin to occur, we are not informed in this particular 
prophecy. The days which are specified seem to relate 
to the continuance of the predicted troubles, and not to 
the date of their occurrence, from any fixed epoch. But, 
with regard to the time when these things should come to 
pass, we are put in the way of information, by the first of 
this chapter, taken in connexion with the preceding. That 
is, there are such statements here given concerning the 
events, as that they might easily be known upon their occur- 
rence, 'and known to be those which God had, by his 
prophet, foretold: and they are known, now, by the history 
of the facts. . 

In the preceding chapter, the prophet speaks of several 
kings that should arise ; the most prominent two of whom 
are the king of the South, and the king of the North. The 
king of the North is represented as being the most mighty 
and victorious of all: “He shall come,” says the vision, 
“and cast up a mount, and take the most fenced cities ; 
and the arms of the South shall not withstand, neither 
his chosen people, neither shall there be any strength to 
withstand. But he that cometh against him, shall do accord- 
ing to his own will, and none shall stand before him; and 
he shall stand in the glorious land, which, by his hand, shall 
be consumed.”! Rome is northwest from the land of Judea; 
and what is here said of the king of the North coming and 
standing in the glorious land, which, by his hand, should be 
consumed, obviously relates to the conquest of Judea by 
the Roman monarchy. 

‘But there were several and severe conflicts, after the first. . 
subjugation of the Jews by the Roman government, before _ 
the final and utter subversion of the Jewish polity. And, 
in relation to these things, the vision proceeds to speak of 
successors to this powerful king of the North, one of whom 
should have arms to stand on his part, and they should pol- 
lute the sanctuary of strength, and take away the daily sac- 
rifice, and place the abomination that maketh desolate. 

In reference to the time of these things, the 12th chapter 
gives us some definite particulars: “And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, the great prince which standeth for the 
children of thy people: and there shall be a time of trouble, 


1x1, 15, 16. 2xi, 31. 
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such as never was since there was a nation, even to th ; 
same time ; and at that time thy people shall be delivesdie 
every one that shall be found written in the book. And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the 
er: of the firmament; and they that turn many to 


teousness, as the stars forever and ever. But thou, O 
nie shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the 
ime of the end. Many shall run to and fro; and knowl- 
»shall be increased. Then I, Daniel, looked, and, be- 
, there stood other two, the one on this side of the bank 
of the river, and the other on that side of the bank of the 
river. And one said to the man clothed in linen, which 
was upon the waters of the river, when he held up his right 
hand and his left hand to heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth forever, that it shall be for a time, times, and an half; 
and when he shall have accomplished to scatter the power 
of the holy people, all these things shall be finished. And I 
heard, but I understood not: then said I, O my Lord, what 
shall be the end of these things? And he said, Go thy way, 
Daniel ; for the words are closed up and sealed till the time 
of the end. Many shall be purified, and made white, and 
tried ; but the wicked shall’ do wiekedly; and none of the 
wicked shall understand; but the wise shall understand. 
And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken 
away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, 
there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days. 
Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days. But go thou thy way till 
the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at 
‘the end of the days.” I have deemed it needful thus to 
quote the whole of the 12th, in connexion with a brief 
sketch of the preceding chapter, because we shall have oc- 
casion to call every partiof it to notice, in the process of 
ascertaining the time and character of these events, and of 
oe the sense in which Daniel stood in his lot at the 
ime. 


I. As to the time and character of the predicted events, 
we gain suflicient information, by comparing the prophecy 
with the words of Christ. Jesus said, (Matt. xxiv. 15, 16,) 
“When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination of desolation 
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ayn of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, 
(whoso readeth, let him understand,) then let them which 
be in Judea, flee into the mountains.” Here, Jesus not only 
speaks of “ the abomination of desolation,” but he ene 
Says it is that of which the prophet Daniel spoke. It was 
mentioned by Daniel, as we have seen, in chap. xi. v. 31: 
“ And they shall take away the daily sacrifice, and they shall 
place the abomination that maketh desolate.” He had also» 
spoken of the same, in chap. ix. v. 27: And he shall con- 
firm the covenant with many for one week; and, in the 

midst of the week, he shall cause the sacrifice and the ob- 

lation to cease, and for the overspreading of abominations 
he shall make it desolate, even until the consummation, and 
that determined, shall be poured upon the desolate.” y 

This abomination of desolation St. Luke explains to be 
the Roman armies. See Luke xxi. 20—24: “And when 
ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that the desolation thereof is nigh. Then let them which 
are in Judea flee into the mountains; and let them which 
are in the midst of it, depart out; and let not them that are in 
the countries enter thereinto. For these be the days of ven- 
geance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled. 
**** For there shall be great distress in the land, and 
wrath upon this people. And they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations; 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Here it is seen, that 
where Matthew makes Christ to say, “When ye shall see 
the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, stand in the holy piace,—then let them which be 
in Judea flee into the mountains,”—Luke makes him to say, 
“And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
** then let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains: ” 
—thus explaining the armies of the Gientiles around Jeru- 
salem, to be the same as the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet. 

The Roman armies were an abomination to the Jews, on 
account of their standards, to which they rendered divine 
worship. All idols are called, in the Old ‘Testament, abomi- 
nations. Josephus says, (War, b. vi. c. 6,) “The Romans 
brought their ensigns into the temple, and placed them over 
against the eastern gate, and sacrificed to them there.” Even 
when the Roman armies appeared, with their standards, 

15 
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around ‘the city, it was the abomination set up; and the 
abomination that maketh desolate, too, for it was by them 
that Judea and Jerusalem were desolated. While standing 
even without the city, they were standing in the holy place, 
according to the expression of our Lord ;—for not only the 
temple and city, but a considerable compass of ground 


‘around it, was considered holy, and, consequently, no pro- 


fane person was allowed to stand upon it.? 
We have now ascertained, by the aid of testimony in 
which there is no chance for mistake, what was the abomi- 
nation that maketh desolate, and when, and where, it was 
set up. And hence we can gather, with certainty, when 


‘other things, mentioned in the 12th of Daniel, should be 


fulfilled. For the prophet proceeds to say, (chap. xii. vs. 1, 
2,) “ And at that time [the same time,] shall Michael stand 
up, the great prince which standeth for the children of thy 
people: and there shall be a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation, even to that same time; and 
at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book. And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ing life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” All 
this, too, was to take place at that same time. So the 
prophet says; and Jesus Christ neglects not to introduce the 
same fact into his discourse, before referred to, on this sub- 
ject. In Matt. xxiv. after his reference to “the abomination 
of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet,” Jesus speaks 
also, in the following words, of this time of trouble, when 
many of them that slept in the dust of the earth should 
awake, thus—“ For then shall be great tribulation, such as 
was not from the beginning of the world to this time, no, 
nor ever shall be.” And, with regard to the ¢ime of these 
things, he says, at v. 34, “Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” 

So faithfully is scripture here explained by scripture, so 
clear is the expression, and so close and certain the con- 
nexion, that no one who will read to understand, can fall 
into any mistake, as to the important facts in the case: I 
know it is common with those who teach a corrupt and sin- 
ful resurrection-state, to throw in, with a mass of promiscu- 
ous and garbled quotations, this passage also, in Daniel, of 


3 Adam Clarke, in loco, 
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Many awaking from the dust of the earth, as referring to the 
“general resurrection. But it appears that they must be 
chargeable with, at least, a culpable inattention to the Scrip- 
ture teachings. It was to be at that time when the abomi- 
nation should be set up in the holy place, i. e. when the 
Roman armies should encompass Jerusalem about, and 
besiege it;—and when there should be a time of trouble, 
such as never had been before, and never should be after it, 
—then it was to come to pass that “many of them that slept 
in the dust of the earth should awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” And, 
as a matter of fact,it was then that the faithful disciples of 
Jesus escaped the desolations of their country, and, by wit- 
nessing the exact fulfilment of their Master’s sayings, and 
those of the prophets, were raised from a comparative state 
of prostration in the dust of trouble and doubt, into safety 
and peace, and into a new and enlarged enjoyment of the 
gospel of everlasting life; and they, too, who, in their un- 
paralleled iniquities, were yet sleeping in the dust of false 
Security, were then aroused to a full sense and suffering of 
their dangers. Theirs was shame, everlasting contempt, 
even as the Lord had denounced by his prophet Jeremiah, 
(chap. xxiii. vs. 39, 40:) “ And I will forsake you, and the 
city that I gave you and your fathers, and cast you out of 
my presence ; and I will bring aneverlasting reproach upon 
you, and a perpetual shame, which shall not be forgotten.” 
It is wrong, it is highly injurious, to apply to that glorious 
resurrection to immortal life, which is brought to light 
through the gospel, as a subject of soul-renovating and _ joy- 
inspiring hope, those denunciations of tribulation and an- 
guish, indignation and wrath, shame and aionion contempt, 
which are so manifestly referred, in the Scriptures, to the 
judgments of God upon the wicked in the earth, 


II. Having ascertained the time and the character of the 
events predicted in ‘the 12th chapter of Daniel, I will now 
attempt to show that Daniel did, in an important sense, stand 
in his lot at the time of the accomplishment of those things 
which were shown him in vision. It would make good 
sense to consider this saying of Daniel fulfilled in the con- 
spicuous demonstration of the exact trath of his prophecies, 
by their precise and wonderful accomplishment. . As Moses 
is said to be read, when we read his law; and as Christ 1s 
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said to be read, when we read his system of truth and grace ; 
so when the prophecy of Daniel, which was directed to be 
sealed up to the time of the end, was opened, by the accom- 
plishment of the events, it- might be said that Daniel was 
seen in his lot, standing confirmed forever in his prophetic 
character, as the servant of the living God. 

But I think that, before, and at the time, of the termina- 
tion of these events, Daniel was personated, in his prophetic 
character, in one of Christ’s then living and acting servants. 
That servant is St. John. John the Baptist was called Elias, 
because he came in the spirit and power of Elias, and, like 
him, acted alone for a time, as a true prophet of the living 
‘God. And though the name of Daniel is not appropriated, 
in the New Testament, to John the divine, yet he appears 
as evidently to stand in the prophetic spirit and character of 
that ancient prophet, as did the Baptist in that of Elias. 

To trace the likeness between these two persons in their 
prophetic character, and in the places which they respective- 
ly occupied as prophets, we will compare some of their 
prophecies, taking those of John in his book of Revelation. 
With regard to the date of the book of Revelation, which it 
is necessary to understand, in order to see the likeness 
which we are about to trace out, though the editors of our 
comnion Bibles have fixed on the year 96, it appears a well- 
attested fact, that it was written shortly before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.. Of this opinion were Hentenius, Harduin, 
Grotius, Lightfoot, Hammond, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop 
Newton, Wetstein, and others. And Dr. Adam Clarke 
concedes that these are supported in their opinion by re- 
spectable testimony among the ancients. To this respect- 
able ancient evidence, of the external kind, add the internal 
evidence of the book itself, and the point is settled; the 
book was published before the destruction of Jerusalem.* 

And now for the comparison. We might compare their 
prophecies on different subjects; but we will only tax the 
reader’s time, at present, with what relates to the prophecy 


“With regard to the internal-evidence, that the book of Revelation was 
‘Written just before the destruction of Jerusalem, let it be observed that the 

book commences with the notice, that it should reveal things which must 
shortly come to pass, and the time of which was at hand. And then, after the 
addresses to the churches, a visionary scene js’ presented, particularly in 
the 6th. and 7th chapters, which better applies as a prophetic description 
of the succession of calamities which resulted in the destruction of Jerusa- 
Jem, than to any other train of events, near that time. ‘% 
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which we have had before us, and at the accomplishment of 
which, Daniel was to stand in his lot. Daniel says, (chap. 
xi. v.2,) “And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth \shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt;” and on the same sub- 
ject, (chap. vil. vs. 9, 10,) “I beheld till the thrones were 
cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit; whose garment 
was white as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure 
wool: his throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as 
burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from 
before him: thousand thousands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him: the judg- 
ment was set, and the books were opened.” 'That this is the 
judgment.that sat upon the case of Jerusalem, when it was 
condemned to an everlasting overthrow, is apparent, from 
what follows :—“I saw, in the night visions, and, behold, 
one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” Here, this judgment is set by the 
prophet, not where many of our teachers have misplaced it, 
at the end of the Saviour’s mediatorial reign, but in connexion 
with its beginning,—with the setting up of Messiah’s reign 
on earth. In connexion with the introduction of this judg- 
ment, there was given to the Son of man a kingdom, that 
he might bring into subjection the nations of the earth. 
And every reader of the Bible knows, or should know, that 
the judgment on Jerusalem is that which took place in con- 
nexion with the Son of man’s coming with the clouds of 
heaven, in power and great glory, and establishing his king- 
dom more fully in the world.® 

Now look at the parallel prophecy of John, Rev. xx..11, 
12: “And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on 
it; from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; 
and there was found no place for them.. And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God; and the books 
were opened: and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life; and the dead were judged out of those 


5 Matt. xvi, 27,28. xxiv. 29—34. 


at 
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things which were written in the books, according to their 
works.” 

But John, it will be said, speaks of another book, which is 
the book of life; whereas Daniel only says that the books 
were opened. Yes, Daniel speaks of the other book, too, in 
the Ist verse of chap. 12th: “ And there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was a nation, even to 
that same time; and then shall thy people be delivered, 
every one that shall be found written in the book.” Corres- 
ponding with this, is John’s saying, (Rev. xx. 15 :) “And 
whosoever was not found written in the book of life, was 
cast into the lake of fire.” But what has Daniel to corres- 
pond with John’s phrase, “lake of fire?” He does not em- 
ploy the phrase, lake of fire, yet he has the same figure, 
that of fire, to represent the intensity of the sufferings of the 
wicked in that efficient judgment: “I beheld till the thrones 
were cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit; his throne 
was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A 
fiery stream issued and came forth from before him; thou- 
sand thousands, ministered unto him: and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him; the judgment was set, 
and the books were opened.” (Dan. vii. 9, 10.) 

But John saw the dead, small and great, stand before Ged 
in the judgment; while Daniel only speaks of ten thousand 
times ten thousand, not calling them the dead. Yes, Daniel 
represents them in the same view, (chap. xii. v. 2,) by their 
sleeping in the dust of the earth. 'Theyslept in the dust, or 
were dead, in a figurative sense, as before explained. The 
unbelieving Jews were dead in sin, and slept in false securi- 
ty. And John said of some of the Christians, that they had 
“a name to live, but were dead.” But with regard to those 
who faithfully adhered to their Master’s cause, the same 
events which should involve the unbelieving Jews in fiery 
indignation, should free them from their oppressions, con- 
firm their faith, and give them a new enjoyment of gospel- 
life. And history informs us, that such was, in the event of 
that notable judgment, the happy lot of those who were 
written in the book of life, or who continued in the faith and 
obedience of the gospel. Jesus had said to his disciples, 
“ And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that the desolation thereof is nigh. Then let 
them which are in Judea flee to the mountains; for these be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are written may 
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be fulfilled. * * * And when these things begin to come to 
pass, then look up, and lift up your heads, for your redemp~ 
tion draweth nigh.”® The redemption which then drew 
nigh to the disciples, was their redemption from the perse- 
cution of the Jews, and from the calamities of war, and from 
the doubt and death-like suspense in which their minds must 
have been involved by the aspect of those perilous times, 
without the shortening of which no flesh should have been 
preserved.’ 

With regard to the duration of the evils predicted, the 
angel said in Daniel’s vision, (ver. 7,) “It shall be for a time, 
times, and an half;” three times, or three years and a half, 
which are twelve hundred and sixty days. And as Daniel 
understood not, it is declared more definitely, in ver. 11th,— 
“ And from the time that the daily. sacrifice shall be taken 
away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, 
there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days.” 
St. John says, (Rev. xi. 2,) “And the holy city they (the 
Gentiles) shall tread under foot forty and two months.” 
Forty-two months are also three years and a half, answering 
to Daniel’s three times and a half, which, at the rate of three 
hundred and sixty days to the year, as time was then reck- 
oned, make twelve hundred and sixty days. Thus does the 
revelation in John’s vision agree with that of Daniel’s m 
relation to the time when the predicted evils should, ina 
specially grievous manner, prey upon the devoted people. 

I will notice one other parallel between Daniel and John, 
relating to the characters of the people during the predicted 
time of trouble. . The vision of Daniel says, (chap. xii. v. 10,) 
_“ Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried; but 
the wicked shall do wickedly ; and none of the wicked shall 
understand ; but the wise shall understand.” ‘The vision of 
John says, (chap. xxii. verses 11, 12,) “He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still; and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still ; and he that is holy,let him be holy still. And, behold, 
I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every 
man according as his work shall be.” The idea is, that 
during these troublous times there would be no opportunity 
to make new converts to the Christian cause. ‘I'he most 


§ Luke xxi. 20—32, 


7 Matt. xxiv. 22. See Universalist Expositor, Vol. II. Art, IX., and 
Cobb’s Sermon on John v. 28, 29; enlarged edition, 1832. 
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that could be done, during those times which tried men’s 
souls, which a: out fi rofessors, and, if it were pos- 
sible, should have caused the very elect to fail,—the most, I 
say, that could be done in such a time, was to preserve them- 


selves and one another, that they who had received the gos- 


pel in love, should continue steadfast. The unbelievers 
would remain so, until the termination of this appointed 
judgment. 

With regard to the intervening time, between the dates of 
their respective visions and the coming of the predicted 
events, Daniel and John would not make statements the 
same. ‘T'o Daniel the vision said, (ver. 4,) “ But thou, O 
Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the 
time of the end: many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” But to John the vision said, (ver. 10,) 
“ Seal mot the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the 
time is at hand.” These prophecies of John were not then 
to be sealed up, as if to lie over to some distant time to come ; 
for they were about to be fulfilled: “Seal not the sayings 
of the prophecy of: this book, for the time is at hand.. He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still,” &c. How strange 
that these last words should be applied so commonly as they 
are, and even by learned men, to a judgment at the end of 
time! Do they never read a single word on either side of 
their chosen isolated passages? The angel said to John, 
“the time is at hand. He that is unjust, Jet him be unjust 
still; * * * and he that is righteous let him be righteous 
still ;—and, behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his work shall be.” 

Will it be said that the expressions “the time is at hand,” 
and, “behold, I come quickly,” relate to the near approach 
of natural death to each individual? This event was as 
much at hand, to each individual then alive, when the vision 
came to Daniel, as when it came to John. Yet to Daniel 
the angel said, in relation to the distance of the event, “ Shut 
up the words, and seal the book, even to the time of the end.” 
And then, to show that much else must take place before 
these events, he added, “Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” But to John the angel said, 
“Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the 
time is at hand.” And instead of there being a long inter- 
vening season, in which many should run to and fro, and 
knowledge should be increased, he that was then unjust, 
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would remain unjust still, until the execution of the pre- 
dicted judgment. Many had run to and fro, and knowledge 
had been increased, accordingly as Daniel foretold. But the 
knowledge of the gospel was not making progress now. 
The forerunning calamities were now witnessed, and the 
day of vengeance was at hand, in which all these things 
that were written should be fulfilled. 


The Scriptures are plain, and we only need say to those 
who have garbled and perverted them, as Jesus said when 
quoting from the prophet Daniel on our present subject, 
“ Whoso readeth, let him understand.” I have not presented 
all the points of sameness between Daniel and John; but 
enough has been brought to view to show that, while Daniel 
did, in a good sense, stand in his lot at the end of the days, 
by the wonderful fulfilment of his prophecies,—he was also 
well personated in those last days, in his prophetic character, 
by the apostle and evangelist John. Their social characters, 

_too, were similar. Daniel was called “aman greatly be- 
loved.”®& And St. John was characterized by that amiable- 
ness which rendered him specially beloved. John was ap- 
pointed also to stand in the place of Daniel, to open the 
prophecies which Daniel was directed to seal up until the 
time of the end; he was appointed to stir up the mind of 
the Church upon the same things when they were about to 
take place. And John also lived to see the complete end of 
the days, and to witness the full accomplishment of the vision. 

It is profitable for us often to study the Scriptures, with 
reference to their harmonious agreement in their different 
and even distant parts, and with reference to that demonstra- 
tive evidence of their truth,—the fulfilment of their prophetic 
teachings. Let our confidence in their divinity be thus 
confirmed, together with our love and practice of their 
doctrines,—and these will constitute, in the mind, the river of 
water of life. 8. C. 


8 Dan. x. Il. 9 John xix. 26, xxi. 7; 20, 24. 
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Arr. X. 
Writing Materials of different Ages. 


Ir will be the object of the present article to offer a con- 
densed view of the various substances used, at different 
periods, by different people, as materials upon which to 
make a record of their thoughts and actions. No pretence 
is made to anything like very deep or laborious research. 
The facts which are here thrown together, with an attempt 
to digest them into a connected sketch, have been gathered 
at different times, and in the course of reading, from a great 
variety of sources, many of which are now forgotten. ‘This 
will, therefore, excuse the non-acknowledgment of the books 
and authors from which the materials composing this article 
have been drawn. We could not make the acknowledg- 
ments without going over the ground anew; and, in that 
ease, we should be obliged to burden the margin with a 
multitude of references which would be useless to the mass 
of readers. It is only necessary to say, in the place of these, 
that the facts here presented have been taken wherever they 
were found, sometimes at second hand, and sometimes from 
the original authorities. 

The first attempts at recognizing the occurrence of events, 
or of preserving the remembrance of them, when men had 
not yet discovered the art of writing, were, without doubt, 
the planting of trees, the erection of rude altars, the raising of 
mounds of earth, the piling together of stones, or the setting 
up of a single stone. Something of this kind would most 
readily suggest itself to an uncultivated people, ignorant as 
well of the arts, as of the science and letters of civilized life ; 
and, from very necessity, they would be compelled to adopt 
some such plan for establishing a communication with the 
future. In the book of Genesis, chap. xxviii., we have an 
example illustrative of this—the well-known vision of Jacob. 
“And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the 
stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pil- 
Jar; and poured oil upon the top of it. And he called the 
name of that place Beth-el,” or the house of God. Here we 
have a single stone set up in memory of the remarkable 
vision which Jacob had witnessed in this place. In the 
first book of Samuel, chap. vii. we are furnished with 
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another example. When Samuel, by the aid of the divine 
power, had defeated the Philistines, we are told that he 
“took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” The word Eben-ezer~ signifies “the 
stone of help,” thereby commemorating the signal interposi- 
tion of Jehovah in behalf of Israel. In the case of Laban 
and Jacob, recorded in Genesis xxxi., we have a. still more 
interesting example. “Now, therefore,” says Laban to 
Jacob, “come thou, let us make a covenant, I and thou, and 
let it be for a witness between thee and me. And Jacob 
took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. And Jacob said 
unto his brethren, Gather stones; and they took stones, 
and made an heap. And Laban said, This heap is a wit- 
ness between me and thee this day. Therefore was the 
name of it called Galeed,” which is, “‘ The heap of witness.” 
Here we have both the single stone, or pillar, and the heap 
of stones around it, as a witness or memorial of the covenant 
made on that spot. Such were the first rude efforts of the 
‘unfledged genius of history. 

The heaps of stones found sometimes over Indian graves, 
and, sometimes, independent of these, in the depths of the 
forests of the far West, on the banks of rivers, and on the 
summits of hills, are, unquestionably, of the same class with 
those already mentioned, designed as “ witnesses,” or memo- 
rials of events in the history of the simple people who lived 
and loved, who hunted and battled, long ere the European 
intruder set foot upon their soil. And where are they now? 
They have passed away; they have gone forth on the mys- 

‘terious journey which we all must take, and they have left 
behind them only these heaps of stone, and mounds of 
earth, as fragments of their history; but, alas! they are 
broken passages, which no man hath power to interpret. 
To these may be added, perhaps, that wonderful monument 
of antiquity on Salisbury plain, in England, called Stone- 
henge, though it is very generally believed to be a religious 
monument ;—and that in the hamlet of Carnac, in the de- 
partment of Morbihan, in the northwestern part of F'rance, 
which comprises not less than 4000 rough, unhewn stones 
in an upright position, ranged in three straight lines, some 
of them being twenty-two feet in height ;—and all the vari- 
ous monuments of like character, which are scattered 
throughout the British Islands, France, and Western Eu- 
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rope. And, in the absence of all definite proof of the pur- 
poses for which they were erected, it may be asked, at least, 
if the pyramids of Egypt, and that of Mexico, may not be- 
long to the family of historical monuments, though more 
polished, and, without doubt, the work of a state of society 
far in advance of that just considered. Indeed, we should 
hesitate but little in expressing the opinion that our monu- 
ments of the present day, as that of the great fire in London, 
that of Napoleon in the Place Vendéme, and that of Lexing- 
ton battle-ground, &c., our tombs and grave-stones, though 
they are now furnished with inscriptions, are but the de- 
scendants of the rude stone-heap of Jacob and Laban, and 
the battle-stone, or Eben-ezer, of Samuel. 
The next step will bring us to a period following the dis- 
covery of hieroglyphics and letters. After men had possess- 
ed themselves of this new art, they began to look around 
them for materials on which to inscribe the characters 
significant of their thoughts, designs, and actions. In the 
“J.iterary History of France,” it is stated that the most 
ancient mode of writing was on brick, tiles, oyster-shells, 
and tables of stone. According to Pliny, however, the 
leaves of the palm, and the barks of trees, were the first 
substances used for this purpose. At this distant period, it is 
impossible to tell what were the first materials men may 
have employed for this work. It is probable, indeed, that 
heaps of stone, and stone pillars, would lead to the use of 
stone ; or, in other words, they would be very likely to mark, 
or cut their figures and hieroglyphics on these memorial 
stones, to show the object of their erection. Afterwards, as 
the inscription would itself, in fact, be the memorial of the 
event, they would naturally cut it on any rock near at hand, 
saving thereby the labor of setting one up. Hannibal, long 
after the invention of books, engraved characters upon the 
immense rocks of the Alps, as a testimony, to after ages, of 
his having passed over them; and some of these remained 
even until within two hundred and fifty years. The ancient 
inhabitants of Denmark and Norway inscribed the exploits 
of their kings and heroes on rocks, part of which inscrip- 
tions remain to this day. And, according to the researches 
of the Northern Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, we 
have a most interesting example, in our own country, in the 
celebrated “ Dighton Rock,” being a historical monument of 
the last-mentioned people. In some cases, the characters 
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were filled with melted lead, for the purpose, probably, of 
preventing the edges of the letters, or figures, from being 
broken, and the inscription becoming illegible. We have an 
allusion to this custom in Job, chap. xix. 24:—“O, that my 
words were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock 
forever.” He represents his words as of great importance, 
and he would have them recorded in the most permanent 
manner ; not only engraved in the rock, but the letters filled 
with lead, that they might be preserved from injury, and be 
read of all men. 

As men advanced in the art of adapting the discovery of 
writing to their wants, they would, of course, for the greater 
convenience, use portable pieces of stone, rather than fixed 
rocks. Hence, the laws of Moses, or the ten commandments, 
were cut in tables of stone, and could thus be transported 
at pleasure from place to place, as the circumstances of the 
people might require. The hardness of stone, and the 
great labor of working it, would soon dictate the necessity of 
seeking a substitute, especially in the more common matters 
of record. Wood first offered itself, and was readily accept- 
ed. Plutarch informs us, in his life of Solon, that the very 
ancient laws of that philosopher, preserved at Athens, were 
cut in tables of wood. 'The Chinese, at an early period of 
their history, engraved portions of their records upon thin 
boards. In the Sloanian library there are preserved six 
specimens of ancient Arabic writing on boards, each of 
which is two feet long, and six inches broad. In Ezekiel 
xxxvii. 16, we have an allusion to this practice :—‘ More- 
over, thou son of man, take thee one stick, and write upon it, 
- For Judah, and for the children of Israel his companions: 
then take another stick, and write upon it, For Joseph, the 
stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel his com- 
panions.” Writing upon sticks wasa common thing among 
the primitive Britons, particularly with their bards, who 
prepared their sticks with three or four sides, according to 
the number of lines in a stanza. Several of these sticks 
were put together in a kind of frame, so constructed that 
they ran out alternately on either side, and were turned 
round by this projection until each line was read; and when 
the poem was lengthy, several frames were required, each 
stanza appropriating to itself a single stick of three, four, or 
six sides, according to the number of verses or lines. ‘I'he 
Runic almanacs, formerly much used in the north of Ku- 
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rope, and even now to be found among the poorer classes, 
are examples of this, being calendars marked out by lines on 
smooth pieces of wood or sticks. A similar custom is still 
continued in Hampshire, England. The proceedings of the 
Court-leet, holden annually, are recorded on a piece of wood, 
called a tally, about three feet long and eighteen inches 
broad, furnished every year by the steward; and it is stated 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxx., that one of these 
singular records was produced, some years ago, in a law 
suit. The mode of keeping accounts by tallies, or pieces of 
~ wood, in which notches are cut out from each piece con- 
formably to the other, the one being kept by the creditor, 
and the other by the debtor, is also practised in some parts 
of England to this day. Our school-boys keep the accounts 
of their games in the same way, and hence the inquiry so 
often heard from them when at play— Who keeps tally?” 
To this, also, may be traced our word feller, which is from 
tally-writer—e. g. the teller of a bank; one who receives and 
pays out money on checks. 

After proceeding thus far, we cannot but pause to observe 
the astonishing contrast between the stones and sticks and 
boards of the age in review, and the invaluable facilities, 
and the surprising ease and rapidity of modern writing and 
printing. How wonderful the change! And as we ponder 
on the subject, the question comes up in the mind,—what 
would now have been the condition of society and litera- 
ture, had men never advanced, in the use of letters, beyond 
stone and wood? ‘The inquiry opens into a world of reflec- 
tions:—Where would have been the works of Grecian 
genius, the monuments of Roman intellect?—where the 
muses of Herodotus, the thrilling appeals of Demosthenes, 
the polished pages of Cicero, the running waters of Virgil? 
And with sticks and stones as the only instruments for the 
communication of thought, where would have been the 
civilization, the arts and sciences, the government, the gene- 
ral knowledge, and the religion even of our day? These 
questions force themselves upon us as we look back upon 
the distant past, and we are startled, as we think what might 
have been the situation of the world, had men never risen 
out of the rude state which has been considered,—as we 
think that, instead of the beauties which are around us, and 
the glorious light that is before us, we should have been 
shrouded in the darkness and dampness of moral and mental 
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night, groping hither and thither, with ragged garments, and 
shivering limbs, and chattering teeth, seeking in vain to be 
clothed, and warmed, and filled. 

Toreturn. In the progress of improvement, the writer or 
recorder, instead of cutting into the board itself, covered it 
with wax, and wrote upon this with an instrument called a 
stylus, made of gold, or silver, or iron, sharp at one end for 
making the impression, and flat at the other, for smoothing 
out, or erasing, any mis-written word, or objectionable expres- 
sion. ‘Tables were also made, and their tops covered with 
wax, at which the scribe might sit and write with more 
security and ease. Mention of these tables is made in Luke 
i. 63. Zacharias, the father of John Baptist, when request- 
ed to name the child, “asked for a writing-table, and wrote, 
saying, His name is John.” From these writing-tables, 
comes our word tablets; and the instrument used in writ- 
ing, stylus, came to be applied, by a figure of speech, to the 
character of the composition. Hence we say, a beautiful 
style of writing, a coarse style, a polished style, &c. It 
must not be supposed, however, that waxen tables entirely 
displaced other materials of a more durable nature. Long 
after the invention of these, and even after the discovery of 
parchment and papyrus, laws, important decrees, and what- 
ever was designed for preservation a great length of time, 
continued to be engraved on metals. But, to avoid interrupt- 
ing the regular progress of our subject, we have placed a 
notice of these in the note below.! 


1 The celebrated laws of the Twelve Tables among the Romans, were en~ 
’ graven on brass, and set up in the capitol. Several bronze tables of this 
character have been dug up in Tuscany. ‘Treaties, and conveyances of es~ 
tates, also, were frequently written on brass. A bill, or deed, was lately 
taken from the earth, near Bengal, India, written on copper, dated a centu- 
ry before Christ. The works of Hesiod, the Greek poet, were written on 
lead. ‘“ They showed me,” says Pausanias, as quoted by Dr. Clarke, “a 
leaden table, near the fountain, on which his works were written, though a 
great portion had been destroyed by the injuries of time.” So late as 1699, 
an ancient book was purchased at Rome, which was entirely of lead, the 
leaves being confined by a leaden stick passing through rings on the back. 
The Chaldeans stamped on bricks, some of which, taken from the supposed 
site of Babylon, are preserved in the British Museum. Cleanthes wrote the 
lectures of his master, Zeno, on shells and bones; and Gibbon, in his “ De- 
cline and Fall,” tells us that the Koran of Mohammed was originally writ- 
ten, in part, upon the “shoulder-bones of mutton,” and kept in a private 
chest by one of his wives. But the most interesting specimens now in ex- 
istence, are the Christian tablets of Malabar, which have lately been brought 
to light by the exertions of Lieutenant-colonel Macauley, the British resident 
at Travancore, in 1807. These tablets are six in number, of brass, or a 
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_ 'The next great advance in the path of improvement, was 
the invention of inks, which wrought an entire revolution 
among the materials hitherto used for writing, so that they 
were finally deposed; to give place and rule to those afford- 
ing greater facilities and conveniences. A word in reference 
to these inks. It is generally admitted that the ancients 
greatly surpassed the moderns in the excellency and dura- 
bility of their preparations in this department; the most 
ancient MSS. being found in a much better state of preserva- 
tion, as to their legibility, than those of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. They used inks of every variety of color, 
‘black, red, purple, gold, silver, &c. Blue and yellow inks 
were seldom used but in MSS. Green ink was frequently 
used in Latin manuscripts of the later ages ; and it was often 
chosen, in writing their signatures, by the guardians of the 
Greek emperors. It is probable that juices of various plants 
were first employed for this purpose. After this, prepara- 
tions from the soot of lamps were used, coal of ivory, ex- 
tracts of gums, woods, minerals, &c. The invention of inks, 
as already observed, opened a new order of things, and 
called for a new class of materials adapted to the new method 
of writing. The old stylus gave way to pens made from 
reeds, canes, and sticks of the bamboo. Pencils of hair 
were used, but principally for writing and adorning the 
capitals. Quills of swans, geese, and other birds, came into 
general use about the middle of the seventh century. 

In the search for substances suitable for the receiving of 
these inks, the leaves of trees first presented themselves, and 
were extensively used, and continue to be used in the East 
to this day. In the Sloanian library, there are twenty 
manuscripts, written on leaves, in the Sanscrit, Burman, 
Ceylonese, and other languages. The common books of the 
Burmans are written on palmira leaves. The Ceylonese 
use the leaves of the talipot tree, which are from ten to fifteen 
fect in length. From these, they cut out strips from twelve 
to eighteen inches long, and two broad, which, when 


mixed metal, on which are engraved rights of nobility, and other privileges, 
granted to the Christians by a prince of a former age. The engraving on 
the largest plate is thirteen inches long, by four broad. Four of them are 
written on both sides of the plate, making, in all, ten pages. The Jews of 
Cochin also have two tablets of a similar ¢ aracter, inscribed with privileges 
granted at a remote period: These tablets are doubtless the most ancient, 
curious, and interesting documents in the world. See Buchanan’s Christian 
Researches in Asia, pp. 168—170. Boston, 1811. 
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smoothed, or pared with a knife, are ready, without ally 
other preparation, for use. The Bramin manuscripts sent 
from India to the University of Oxford, are of the leaves of 
the ampana, a species of the palm. The following is a de- 
scription of one of them, by Dr. Townley :—“ The characters 
are minute and neatly executed. They have been written, 
or engraved, so as to enter the substance of the leaf. ‘The 
ink is black. The whole is composed of distinct portions of 
the leaf, forming long and narrow strips, the lines running 
parallel to each other from end to end of the leaf. A string, 
passed through the holes at each end, secures. the whole; 
but the leaves being written upon both sides, must be untied 
before they are read.” Father Simon, of the Catholic church, 
and Dr. Adam Clarke, are of opinion, that the former and 
earlier parts of the sacred Scriptures were written in. this 
manner ; and the probability that some of the leaves would, in 
time, be displaced, may account for the transpositions which 
occasionally appear in the Pentateuch. Whether this seem- 
ingly happy conjecture be well founded or not, it is never- 
theless certain, that several copies of the Bible, written on 
palm-leaves, are still preserved in the collections of Europe. 
In passing, it may be observed, that, from the use of the 
leaves of trees as a writing material, came the word leaf as 


“applied to a book. Hence also the word folio, applied to 


-* 


volumes of the largest size, from the Latin foliwm, a leaf. 
From the leaves, the next step was to the bark of the tree. 
This was generally the inner bark, which was thin and soft, 
and very easily prepared for this purpose. No particular 
tree was selected; the preference was only for those of the 
strongest fibres. The outer bark being removed, the thin 
whitish rind between that and the wood was stripped off, 
and, being properly flattened and smoothed, was dried in 
the sun, and was then, without any farther. preparation, 
ready for use. Specimens of this class of MSS. are pre- 
served in the British Museum, Among others, is a letter 
from some important personage, written on a piece of bark 
nearly six feet in length, and very beautifully and richly 
ornamented with gold. There is also an entire book of 
Mexican hieroglyphies, written or painted on bark. And _ it 
is a singular fact in the history of literature, not generally 
known, that the Russians discovered among the Calmuc 
Tartars, a tolerable library of this description. The books 
were all of bark; the letters white, on a black ground; and 
Lai 
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2 
the whole smeared over with varnish. In the use of bark 
as a material for writing, we find the origin of several of our 
words connected with books. The bark of a tree was called, 
by the Romans, liber ; and, in consequence of the use made 
of it, a book came to be called liber. Hence the French 
livre, a book; and the English words library, librarian, &c. 
The word Bible, which means book, and is applied in this 
form, by way of distinction, to the Seriptures, is derived from 
the Greek B/fX0z, (biblos,) which also originally signified the 
bark of a tree, used for writing. Our word book is from the 
Gothic boka, or the Saxon boc, Danish bog, a beech-tree, 
the bark of which was generally used for this purpose in 
Denmark. Thus have we the parentage of three very com- 
mon and important words,—library, Bible, and book,—all 
which owe their origin to the circumstance of the bark of 
trees being used asa material for writing. 

The next remove brings us to the celebrated Egyptian 
papyrus, which, from’ its superiority, its abundance, and 
greater convenience, soon superseded all other materials. 
The papyrus is a reed, growing on the banks of the Nile in 
Egypt, and is from ten to fifteen feetin height, and eighteen 
or twenty inches in-cireumference. It is found also in India, 
and, according to Guilandinus, who wrote laboriously on its 
history, in Chaldea, at the junction of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, where he saw large fens of it, differing in nothing 
from that of the Nile. The invention of paper from this 
reed, is said, by Varro, to have originated about the time 
Alexander the Great founded the city in Egypt bearing his 
name, . This statement, however, is evidently erroneous. 
The conquest of Egypt by Alexander was accomplished 
about 330 ‘years before Christ, which would fix the inven- 
tion at this date. Some have placed it later even than this. 
A single passage from Herodotus will show their error, and 
that of Varro. It may be found in lib. v. 'Terps. ¢. 58. “By 
a very ancient custom, the Ionians call their books diphthera, 
or skins, because, at a time when the plant of the biblos 
(Bipdroc, which was also the name of the papyrus) was 
scarce, they used, instead of it, the skins of goats and sheep. 
Many of the barbarians have used these skins for this pur- 
pose, within my recollection.” This passage shows very 
plainly that the papyrus paper was in general use in the 
time of Herodotus, and hence he mentions the barbarians 
having used skins at a period so late as within his recollec- 
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tion, as a circumstance worthy of notice. And the expres- 
sion “very ancient” is unquestionable proof that it was in 
use long before the time of Herodotus, otherwise it can have 
nomeaning. Herodotus flourished B.C. 450, and, of course, 
120 years before Alexander; which clearly demonstrates the 
fact, that the papyrus was used for paper at a period long 
anterior to his conquest of Egypt.? Pliny attempts to show 
that it was employed for this purpose 300 years. before 
Alexander; and Guilandinus endeavors to prove that it was 
known to the Greeks before his time.. The probability is, 
that the use of the papyrus was known in Egypt long before 
it was communicated to other countries, and that the con- 
quest ef Egypt by Alexander opened the way for its. intro- 
duction into Europe. Be this as it may, as soon as its 
merits were appreciated, it came into general use among the 
Greeks and Romans, to the exclusion, except in particular 
cases, of all other materials. 

‘The preparation of the papyrus. paper was very simple 
and easy. The top and bottom of. the stalk were removed, 
and the remainder was then cut into two parts, lengthwise, 
from which the workmen stripped the thin coats, or pellicles, 
the innermost being considered the best, and appropriated to 
the finest paper. As these were taken off, they.were laid 
upon a table, and on these were placed others transversely, 
so that the lamina, or fibres, made right angles. In this 
state they were glued together with the muddy waters of the 
Nile, or, where this could not be obtained, with a paste made 
of the finest wheat flour mixed with hot water and, vinegar. 
After.this, it was pressed, and laid in the sun to dry... This 

_was its firststate. 'The manufacture was afterwards carried 
to greater perfection. By bleaching, they brought it to an 
astonishing degree of whiteness; by hammering, they made 
it more flexible and thin, and less porous; and by rubbing it 
with globes of ivory, or glass, they removed all roughness 
from the surface, and gave it a beautiful polish. Such was 
the celebrated Egyptian paper. ‘The consumption at home 
and abroad was enormous, and formed a source of very 
great revenue, as may be gathered from the boast of the 
rebel Firmus, that he could support his army with it, (papy- 


*Homer-and Hesiod, who lived 400 years before Herodotus, make men- 
tion of the papyrus, though not with sufficient definiteness to justify us. in 
saying they were acquainted with its use as.a material for writing. 
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ro et glutine.) But few MSS. on the papyrus have reached 
our times, and most of these have been dug out of the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Whether the books of the 
New Testament were originally written on papyrus, or not, 
cannot be affirmed with certainty; but it is very likely that 
they were ; moe at an early period, in consequence of the 
decayed state of the manuscripts, they were transferred to 
more durable materials: 

The next great invention, after papyrus, was that of 
parchment. 'The inventor is supposed to have been Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus; and hence the Latin name, Per- 
gamena. Parchment is made from the skins of sheep, or 
goats, prepared in a peculiar manner for writing, the descrip- 
tion of which would require more room than the limits of 
this article will allow. As the papyrus, or Egyptian paper, 
was more easily procured, and therefore cheaper, it was, of 
course, preferred, in all ordinary cases, to parchment, which 
was very expensive, in consequence of the labor of prepara- 
tion. But, after the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens, in 
the seventh century, the communication between that coun- 
try and the people of Italy, and other parts of Europe, was 
almost entirely broken off, and the supply of papyrus failing, 
- of course they were obliged to use parehment and vellum. 

We would not be understood, from the preceding para- 
graph, as affirming that skins were not used as a writing 
material before the period there mentioned. ‘They most 
certainly were. ‘The passage already cited from Herodotus, 
shows that the ancient Jonians, for the same cause, (a scarcity 
of papyrus,) resorted to the skins of goats and sheep ;* and, 
according to Diodorus, the Persians of former times wrote 
all their records on skins. But we must be careful to dis- 
tinguish between skins and parchment, the former being 
used in a very rough state, while the latter was the product 
of a laborious preparation of the skin, unknown till the time 
of Humenes. Wherever skins were in use, they were, un- 
questionably, laid aside as soon as the papyrus became 
generally known, because of its greater convenience and 
cheapness. On the other hand, when the supply of papyrus 
failed from scarcity, wars, or other causes, they had re- 


3'The skins of other animals were also used, and even those of fishes 
and serpents. The two immortal poems of Homer, the Iliad and Odyssey, 
are said to have been once written on the intestines of serpents. 
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course, of necessity, to parchment and vellum. The Sara- 
cen conquest of Egypt is a case in point. After this event, 
the communication with Egypt was cut off, the export of the 
papyrus paper ceased, and the Greeks and Romans were 
driven to the use of parchment, and vellum, which is only a 
finer kind of parchment. It is well known that most of the 
ancient MSS. which have come down to us, are of this 
material. A brief notice of one or two may not, perhaps, be 
out of place in this connection. 

In the year 1828, a Hebrew MS. was presented to the 
London :university, which is a copy of the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses. It contains two hundred and twenty 
columns, written upon forty-seven skins. The skins are 
African, prepared in a peculiar manner, being denominated 
gevil, which, according to Maimonides and the Talmud, 
was the only substance upon which the law was allowed to 
be written, in ancient times. Its date is supposed to be 
about A. D. 1050. One of the most remarkable and impor- 
tant manuscripts that have come to light of late years, is a 
copy of the entire Bible, found among the Syrian Christians, 
by Dr. Buchanan, and brought by him to Europe. It is 
written on strong vellum, in folio, having three columns on 
a page, the letters being formed with the accuracy of print- 
ing, and the words of every book numbered. The volume 
has suffered considerably from age and neglect. In some 
places the ink has been totally obliterated from the page, 
leaving the parchment in its natural state of whiteness. 
The letters can, however, generally be traced by the corro- 
sion of the ink, or the impression of the instrument used as 
apen. The Syrian bishop stated that it had been in their 
possession near a thousand years. Among the Hebrew 
MSS. presented, by the same gentleman, to Cambridge 
university, is a roll of the Pentateuch, written on goat-skins 
dyed red, and of the enormous length of forty-five feet! It 
was discovered in one of the synagogues belonging to the 
black Jews in Hindostan. 

The word roll has been used. Anciently, all books were 
of the roll or cylinder form. The papyrus manuscripts 
being of a brittle nature, and easily broken by folding, it was 
found necessary for their better preservation to dispose of 
them in this manner; and the same form was fetained for 
its convenience, after the introduction of parchment. If the 
book was small, it was rolled round one stick; if large, round 
two, one at each extremity. When one wished to read, he 
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unrolled the manuscript-or book until he came to the place 
he sought, and, having read, rolled it up again. There are 
frequent allusions in the Scriptures to this form ef the 
ancient books. When Christ went into the synagogue, 
(Luke iv.) there was.delivered to him the book of the proph- 
et Esaias. “And when he had opened (Jit. unrolled) the 
book,” &c. And when he had finished reading, “he closed 
(rolled up) the book, and gave it again to the minister.” 
“Then Darius the king made a decree, and search was made 
in the house of the rolls, (or the house of the books, or the 
library ;)and there was found in the palace at Acmetha a roll, 
(or book,) and therein was a record thus written,” &c. (Ezra 
vi. 1, 2.) And in this custom of rolling up their manu- 
scripts, we discover the origin of such figures as the follow- 
ing:—“ All the hosts of heaven shall be dissolved, and the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll.” (Isaiah xxxiv. 
A;) “And the heavens.departed as.a scroll when it is rolled 
together.” (Rev. vi. 14.) We have retained the name of 
ancient books without their form; our word volume being 
from the Latin volumen, volvo, to roll. 

The next great step in the upward path of improvement 
was marked by the invention of cotton paper. The era of 
this invention it is not easy to determine. Flint tells us that 
there is unquestionable authority for believing that cotton 
was extensively used for paper, by various nations, more 
than 1500 years ago. We do not know what Mr. Flint’s 
authority may be, but we are confident that the statement 
will admit of serious question. If it be true that cotton 
paper was thus extensively used so early as the third and 
fourth centuries, there seems to be no good reason why it 
should have been laid aside for, at least, several hundred 
years. For it is well established that the papyrus or Egyp- 
tian paper was in use until the seventh century, certainly 
till the fifth, by Mr. Flint’s own testimony; and after this, 
dt is an admitted point that parchment was almost exclu- 
sively used for a very long period, In this remark, how- 
ever, we would not be understood as aflirming or denying 
anything of the Chinese—that they may have known ‘the 
use of cotton paper even before the Christian era is possible, 
though, if there be evidence of this, there is none that they 
had communicated the art to other nations*, From the 


‘We have avoided saying anything of the Chinese, for the reason that 
their history is so involved in’ obscurity, that nothing can be said with 
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facts which we have been able to gather, it appears that 
cotton paper was invented not long before the beginning of 
the tenth century. In the Library of the French kings, 
there are MSS. of this paper, which, by the character of the 
letters, and other marks, appear to be of this date. Be this 
as it may, cotton paper soon rivalled all other materials, and 
continued in general use until the discovery of linen paper. 

The next and last advance in the progress to perfection, 
was the invention of what we have called linen paper. The 
glory of this invention is claimed by the Arabians, the Ger- 
mans, the modern Greeks, and the Italians. Respectable 
critics have placed the date thereof at A. D. 1470. There 
is incontestable proof, however, that its discovery was earlier 
than this. Prideaux tells us that he himself saw a registra- 
tion of some acts of one John Cranden, made on this paper, 
which bears date as far back as the 14th year of Edward II. 
This would leave us at the year 1320. No traces of it can 
be found in Europe prior to A. D. 13800.  Prideaux thinks. 
it was known in the East before this, and adduces the evi- 
dence, as he supposes, of Arabic and Oriental MSS. on this 
paper, which he affirms must be older than this. He states 
it as most probable that the Saracens ‘brought it from the 
East into Spain, and thence it was spread abroad through 
the rest of Europe. : 

However this may be, its use is now almost universal, and 
it would seem that nothing can be devised more suited to the 
existing wants of society—though this we would not affirm, 
for doubtless the future is yet rich with unknown treasures. 

But it must be conceded, that the manufacture of this paper 
is brought to a remarkable degree of excellency. So easy 
and astonishingly rapid is its production, that, according to 
the observations of a French writer on this subject, five 
workmen in a mill may furnish paper enough for the con- | 
tinual labor of 3000 transcribers—yea, more than this—one 
shall give his pocket-handkerchief to the paper-maker, and 
in five minutes it shall be returned to him a sheet of letter- 
paper! and in five other minutes, if he will, with burning 


certainty. Dates ate out of the question. Take the article in review— 
paper-making. Davis, in his history of China, puts it at A. D.95. The 
author of a work just issued, ‘China and its Prospects,” places it 150 years 
after Christ, while Martini, the Jesuit, who lived several years in China, 
fixes. it at 160 years before Christ. One fact only seems to be established, 
that paper of some sort was manufactured in China a considerable length of 
time before it was known in Europe. 


- 
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words of love and truth inscribed upon its virgin page, it 
shall be on its winged flight to the far-off home of his 
outh. 

‘ We have now finished the proposed sketch of the history 
of the materials used for writing from the earliest ages. 
We began with the first attempts at giving thought, so to 
speak, a materiality, a visibility, and we have endeavored, as 
far as the limits of this article would allow, to trace, step by 
step, the progress which has been made from that period to 
the present. And, having gone through with our inquiries, 
let us, in closing, throw a hasty glauce over the field that has 
been traversed. Let the mind run back a moment—let us 
look far down the lengthened hill-side up which society has 
been toiling for so many ages, and we shall be filled with 
wonder, that it should ever have reached the height om 
which we now stand. So itt have been the difficulties, 
and so dark the way, that it would seem a me of aston- 
ishment that even the most enduring patience persever- 
ance could have triumphed. But there are other feelings 
mingled with those of -astonishment—feelings of gratitude 
and joy. We cannot contemplate the progress which our 
race have made in this one particular, without our souls 
being stirred within us for joy, without a devout thankful- 
ness that the lines have fallen to us in such pleasant places. 
We are in the midst of blessings—we are surrounded with 
privileges, with facilities for information, and knowledge 
gathered therefrom, which, among the earlier children of our 
race, would have been regarded as beautiful dreams, but 
never to be fulfilled. | . 

But the end is not yet. Look far down in the distant 
past, thou who thinkest there is no more beyond, and tell us 
what thou seest. A cloud deep and dense shrouding the 
intellectual world in universal night. Again, what seest 
thou?» A few faint tapers feebly flickering here and there 


_ amid the surrounding gloom, serving only to make the dark- 


ness more palpable and awful. Look thou again. The 
depth of night is giving place ; and now and then a streak of 
ight is seen shooting up into the heavens—and now I begin 
to see men as trees walking. Yet again—what seest thou ? 
The signs of morning—they gather thick and fast—the day 
is at hand—the sun is rapidly coming up. Yet once more 
» look thou. The sun hath risen—already it is rolling up 

into the heavens, and pouring a flood of light and knowledge 


* 


%, 


* 
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As oe world—yea, it hath reached the zenith—it is mid- 
ay ! 

And is it so—is the sun to rise no higher? Is the pro- 
gtess of improvement at an end? Are those who shall fol- 
low us to know no more than we? As much more than we, 
as we than the fathers of our race. The end is not yet. 
The world is still in its childhood. And with all our boast- 
ed superiority, there are, in the unwritten future, things for 
coming generations of which we have not divined. So far 
from this knowledge, and the wonderful improvements of 
the age, of which we hear so much—so far from these being 
the end, they are but the beacon lights which, under the 
direction of God, we have kindled over the earth to guide 
those who shall come after us to a destiny higher and more 
glorious by far than ours. There is no end to the mind’s 
progress. In its very constitution there is written intermi- 
nable advancement. This world is but the primary school 
where it is faught the measure of its strength and capabili- 
ties ; and all it knows or can know here, is but an index to 
what there is to be known hereafter—an imperfect table of 
contents to the stupendous and splendid volume that, in the 
coming life, is to be opened upon its astonished vision, and 
to feed forevermore its thirst for knowledge. 

Lied: AR 
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Art. XI. 
* The Last Supper. 


Sorr night-winds through the lattice steal—sweet guests 
- Unwooed, yet ever welcome to the bells 
- Of reverential flowers. Dim moonlight rests 
’ Where their abiding exhalation dwells, 
Mid the entwining of young blossoms; there 
Losing its chaster beauty in the glare 
Of the bright-flashing torches. Through wild dells, 
Where Cedron murmurs, came it, laden thence 
With odors all impalpable to earthly sense. - 
Through that balcony streaming, what see they, 
Those startled moonbeams? Festive garlands, strung 
O’er groups of dancers in their bright array ? 
Or dripping fountains, through dim grottoes flung 
With low, bewildering music 7—Son of God! 
Thou who through guileful snares hadst guiltless tred! 
Was not their timid radiance o’er Thee hung, 
Where, on the board, mysterious emblems stood, 
Broken and trickling then, as would thy heart and blood ? J 
Soft parted on thy meek and spiritual brew, 
Thy silken hair drooped gracefully away ; 
Thine eye dim-shaded with a tear, fell low 
To that sweet face, upturned from where it lay 
On thy soft, yearning bosom ; thine, above, 
Seraphic in the beauty of its love, 
Shedding a faint and sad, but burning ray, 
On that beloved heart, whose faith had been 
Thy love-star, in a world of perfidy and sin. 
The brotherhood were round Thee, mute with thought; 
Prophetic shadows dimmed each holy eye, 
While musing on the deed thy hands had wrought, 
To teach them love and love’s humility. 
To him, Thou knelt—the taitor ! washed his feet, 
Girded like menial, while he sat at meat! 
Oh, black of heart! Heard he thy quivering sigh ? 
“One shall betray me! one, and he a brother!” 
. Saw he how each eye turned reproachful on another ? 


The head that had reposed upon thy breast 
In sweet abandonment and joyful love, 
With startled eye was lifted te its rest, 
Like the wild waking of a brooding dove ; 
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The clinging arm withdrawn, the adoring smile 

Changed to a mute solicitude meanwhile: 

“Lord, is itl?” How grateful turned, above, 

Thy radiant eye, when that wild question broke 

From lips whose slightest word thine ardent love awoke ! 


What tones are those that thrill upon the air 

Like the wind-stricken chord of some lone lyre ? 

It is the fitful melody of prayer ! 

Now painfully subdued, now floating higher 

In fervent faith and full commingling love. 
Saviour! *tis thy deep supplications move 

Thus on the “ white wing ” of unblent desire 

For their protection, lest the snare fall nigh, 
When thy untangled feet could not be hovering by. 


While yet the moonlit air trembled, and hung 

Gathered in quivering waves around thy lips, 

Sweet and entrancing music softly rung, 

Where, mid balconied flowers, the dew soft drips— 

A hymn, a holy hymn of deep devotion, 

Where thy soft voice rose trembling with emotion. 

Angels might drop their harps, and hush their lips, 

And seraphs pause upon the outspread wing! 

For why should not they pause to hear the Master sing! ~ 


That hymn! what was it? joy, and praise, and love, 
Poured from fond, gushing hearts in streams of faith ? 
Or, a low mournful plaint, like some lone dove 
Lading with melody its dying breath ? 

The traitor! was he there? did his foul art 

Grate its discordant mockery on thy heart ? 

Lord! since thy mortal voice was hushed in death, 
Has that unwritten strain e’er ceased to float 

In every woodland breeze, in every dell-born note ? 


The sound grown still, the moonbeams stole away— 
And the young flowers closed up their starry eyes— 
Thou, with the eleven wandered forth to pray 
Where the green olives veiled the silvery skies— 
To Olivet’s sweet garden in the vale. 

On thy grave cheek, so wasted and so pale, 

The tear-drops, oft rebuked, forbidden stray, 

Whilst, on the threshold pausing, thy sad eye 


Turns, with a farewell glance ;—thou goest forth to die! 
8.0. E 
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Arr. XII. 
Literary Notices. 


1. Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia and Poland, by the author 
of “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land,” &c. 
Fifth Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1838. 2 vols. 12mo. 


‘We had received so much pleasure and information from Mr. 
Stephens’s “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraza, and the 
Holy Land,” that we hailed with joy this second work of his, and 
sat down to its perusal with much expectation. That expectation 
has been partly realized and partly disappointed. We found our- 
selves in company of the same compagnon de voyage with whom 
we wandered among the solemn ruins of the land of the Pha- 
raohs and Ptolemies, and of the deserted city of Petra; but we did 
not enjoy his society so much, nor were we struck so forcibly 
with his reflections, nor did we laugh so heartily at his merry 
humor and good-natured philosophy, as then. We admired, in 
his first work, the every-day manner in which he related the “ ibs 
cidents” of his journeyings, and it is this peculiarity of his style 
that has received much praise from his readers, and given his 
volumes their extensive circulation. We fear he was too much 
influenced by this in making up the present work. In his attempt 
to preserve the every-day style, he has sometimes descended into 
what is but little, if any, removed from the vulgar. His pages 
ought not to be disfigured by cant expressions, and low phrases 
from the street-brawler, the blackleg, Mississippi boatman, &c. 
We hope, that in his next volume of “ Incidents” these will be 
omitted. We cannot forbear mentioning what we deem another 
defect in this work. The wit seems overstrained at times. In 
“Egypt, Arabia,’ &c., it pleased; it may have been because it 
was new; but in the present volumes, it comes in frequently when 
it is evidently too forced and out of place. If Mr. Stephens will 
turn to Vol.i. p. 122, he will, perhaps, admit the truth of this re- 
mark, “ My last visit tothe Acropolis” could scarcely have called 
up the thoughts there recorded. The wit is too studied, and it 
grates upon the feelings. Other examples might be pointed out, 
but this must answer. We are not particularly “ sentimental,” 
to use a favorite word with our author ; but we do not fancy a con- 
tinued effort to mingle the sublime and ridiculous; nor are we 
over-much pleased with the man who will furnish us a joke on 
the grave of Themistocles, to show that he has thrown “ senti- 
ment to the dogs.” These things aside, we commend the “ Inci- 
dents” to all who would look upon a familiar picture of the eve- 
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ry-day scenes which occur to a traveller in the countries named 
on the title-page. 


2. Jesus and his Biographers; or the Remarks on the Four Gospels revised, 
with copious additions.. By W. H. Furness, &c. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. 1838. 8vo. pp. 458. 


An improved and much-enlarged edition of a former work by 
the same author. It belongs to a class of which there are but few 
specimens in our language; being properly an exposition of the 
Gospel-narrative by the light of certain principles and methods of 
German philosophy. The author does not, indeed, give us his 
philosophical system, in direct terms; but, from incidental traces, 
we judge its fundamental principle to be the following, viz.: That 
the universe is a unity, in such a sense as that its different parts 
and departments are but various manifestations of the same sub- 
stance. The physical, the intellectual, and the moral, would be 
found to coalesce in one, could we but go deep enough to reach 
the uniting point,—of which, indeed, our reason has some dim 
cognition, ‘The laws of matter, so called, are but the influences 
of what we denominate intellect; and this, again, owes all its effi- 
ciency to virtue—godliness; so that there is a natural sympathy 
between all things and moral excellence, as there is between every 
part of our body and our brain. Accordingly, moral excellence, 
when possessed in sufficient degree and intensity, can work mira- 
cles, so called, by its own natural and inherent energy; just as, in 
ordinary cases, our volition effects the movement of our limbs. 
Such, in brief, is the philosophical principle that appears to lie at 
the bottom of this work. 

The author’s direct business, however, is with the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. He aims, in the first place, to obtain 
an adequate idea of the character, sentiments, and accidental cir- 
cumstances of Jesus; and from these, judiciously applied, to unfold, 

in one harmonious whole, the significance of all his language, 
acts, life, &c.,as recorded by the evangelists. In doing this, it 
was necessary to keep in view, also, the respective characters, 
circumstances, and impressions of the evangelists themselves, as 
his biographers. Wita such an intimate, scientific knowledge of 
him and of them, the author feels able to supply many unwritten 
particulars in their fragmentary notices, to see, in certain cases, 
more than they saw, ana even to correct some downright mistakes 
they committed; and, atthe same time, to account for their over- 
sights and errors in suck instances. 

He finds absolute demonstration of their honesty, and, in gen- 
eral, of their correctness, in the manner, spirit, sentiments, unde- 
signed coincidences, &c. of their writings, and especially in the 
consistent idea they give of a character so impossible to be invent- 
ed as that of Jesus Christ. Even their mistakes are such as hon- 
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est men only could fall into. What they saw and heard, they 
recorded just as it appeared to them; what they believed on other 
authority, they related; but in no case, with any other inspiration 
than single-hearted honesty and a good degree of spiritual know!- 
edge. There was no security against incidental mistakes. 

He finds that Jesus Christ was a man truly appointed of God, 
to establish the kingdom of heaven in the hearts of men. It was 
first. developed—perfectly developed—in his own heart; and 
thence, by a natural result, arose an irrepressible consciousness 
of his high vocation. This was his only call from God to his 
mission. It was felt in earliest childhood, and grew deeper, fuller, 
till it was perfected at his baptism in Jordan. There was no au- 
dible voice from heaven, as the evangelists erroneously supposed. 
—He was, if we may so express it, the concentration of all the 
moral light of nature. It is even supposable, that the main pur- 
pose for which “God made all that we see, and arranged the 
mighty and complicated course of events,..... was in order to 
provide a sphere for the manifestation of such a being as Jesus of 
Nazareth, .. . the heir of all things.”—He wrought his miracles 
(so called) by the power xatwrally belonging to a mind so thor- 
oughly spiritual, so perfect in faith, as his. When he healed the 
sick, lame, blind, &c., it-was by no suspension of the laws of na- 
ture; it was by a more profound exertion of them. His unequal- 
led moral energy, speaking forth from his eye, his features, his 
voice, his whole manner, and under circumstances of peculiar 
excitement, acted on the patient’s faith; and the patient's faith, 
thus intensely wrought up, caused a sudden development of vital 
power in the body. We often witness some feebler operation of 
the same influence. When he recalled the dead to life, it was by 
means of that sympathy which we see acting on the souls of the 
living, and which, in his case, extended into the world of spirits; 
for this was all open to his clear and far-reaching faith, When 
he wrought wonders on what we call inanimate matter,—multi- 
plying the loaves, stilling the tempest, walking on the sea, &c.,— 
it was by the deep resources of natural power, which mind has 
over material objects—resources which mankind have not yet 
explored. Indeed, it was by the action cf mind on mind; for 
“what we call matter is but a mode of mind.”—Doubtless, we are 
far enough out of sight of our-readers, already ; still, however, we 
must follow our author to the wse that he assigns to these miracles. 
Like all the rest of Christ's acts, they are of essential importance 
in discovering to us his character; and they have the peculiar 
value of disclosing the depths of his spiritual endowments; but 
they are not direct sanctions from heaven, as they have been 
commonly regarded. 

After all, our author is evidently a hearty and devotional be- 
liever in Jesus Christ, and his book contains some new and very 
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happy illustrations of the truth and moral beauty of the Gospel- 
narrative; though here, too, he often runs into the fanciful. We 
do not like his manner; it is quite too diffuse, reiterant; and his 
style often affects prettyness, even sentimentality, at times. Still, 
he has passages of much power—thoughts which, like some of 
Carlyle’s, flash off far into the depths that lie beyond the circle of 
our clear and steady vision. 

The great and pervading fault is in the very grounds of his 
speculation. It belongs to his species of philosophy to assume an 
extent of knowledge; which, overpassing the bounds of sober 
judgment, takes in the whole domain of conjecture. The Imagi- 
nation is first enthroned as a legitimate element of Reason ;. but, 
with her peculiar activity, she soon supplants her lawful mistress, 
and becomes the substitute, takes the whole business into her own 
hands, and then sets gloriously to work exploring the universe of 
possibilities and fathoming infinity. Nothing but that bends and 
moulds itself to her hypotheses; for she has solvents which facts 
hard as adamant cannot withstand. She idealizes and spiritualizes 
away, with the most edifying results conceivable; but the end is, 
that she at last volatilizes all things,—time, space, matter, the uni- 
verse, Deity himself, evaporating successively under her process; 
so that, after beginning with universal knowledge, she finishes 
with universal skepticism, save that she still retains faith in her 
own infallibility. Such has been the history of this species of 
philosophy in Germany, and it is its Natural History. 


3. General History of Civilization in Europe, fromthe Fall of the’ Roman: 
Empire to the French Revolution. Translated from the French of M.« 
Guizot, Professor of History to la Faculté des Lettres of Paris, and Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. First American ‘from the Second English Edi- 
tion. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1838, 12mo. pp. 346. 

This is a work to be thoroughly studied, not merely read. The 
facts, on which it is founded, have so much’ the character of ab- 
stractions, that the whole resembles a course of rigid philosophi- 
cal induction. And yet, its style is wonderfully free and simple, 
for such a subject. We suspect, however, that the translation was 
rather hastily made. M. Guizot begins by defining the idea of 
Civilization, as comprizing two things: the improvement of the 
social character and condition of community, and the improve- 
ment of the character and condition of the individuals. He then 
proceeds to take his stand in the history of France, as his central 
point, and thence surveys the rise and progress of modern civiliza- 
tion in Europe, showing what elements it derived successively 
from the Roman Empire, the Christian Church, the Barbarians, 
the Feudal System, the Catholic Church, the institution of, Free 
Cities, the Crusades, and the various Forms of Government. On 
all these facts and institutions he offers much profound remark, 
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while tracing the part they have had in promoting or modifying 
the principles of civilization. He also points out the effects and 
reactions of these principles themselves on the several great events 
that have marked the history of Europe, such as the Crusades, 
the Reformation, the English Revolution, and the restriction of 
the Papal power 
Whether all his positions are correct, we havenot the qualifica- 
tions to judge. There can be no question, however, that his work 
is a masterly one, and deserving the attention of all such as would 
make themselves acquainted with the science of Politics. It 
abounds with striking expositions of human nature in its social 
relations, and of the origin and tendency of the institutions, civit 
and religious, of modern history 
~ 


4; An Address at the Centennial Celebration in Hardwick, Mass. Nov. 15, 
1838. By Lucius R. Paige, Pastor of the First Universalist Society in 
Cambridge. Cambridge: Metcalf, Torry, and Ballou. 1838. 8vo. pp. 76. 


Of all the accounts of our smaller towns, given under the form 
of “ Centennial Addresses,” this is, we think, the most complete 
collection and minute detail of historical and genealogical facts, 
statistics and domestic antiquities, that we have ever seen. The 
authot appears to have aimed, and we should think, successfully, 
at- exhausting the subject. The interest can, of course, be little 
more than local; but to the people of Hardwick, the Address 
unites the strong ‘claims of a fam.ly and neighborhood Record, 
with those of a town Register and History. There is no attempt 
to invest the narrative with ornament, no dealing with the imagi- 
nation, except in the closing reference to the graves of the fathers : 
fact, straight-forward fact, runs on from beginning to end. This 
may render it less attractive to the general reader, but more valu- 
able to the future inquirer, who may wish to trace the history and 
antiquities of “ the region round about.” 


= 

5. Lectures on Ultra-Universalism. ‘By A. Wilson M’Clure. Fourth 
peat with improvements. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 1838. 12mo. 
pp. < 

We are glad to mention this book for the benefit of all such 
Universalists as are abusive, especially scurrilous, in their treat- 
ment of other denominations of Christians. If they will read it 
considerately, they will see, from this example in another, how 
they themselves must appear, and what they are doing for their 
own credit and that of our cause. pee dyed seems to act,.at 
times, on the old Spartan plan of appointing certain ones to ex- 
pose themselves in shameful excesses, in order to deter others by 
the offensiveness of the sight. Whoever needs such an example, 
we beg him to get the book. 
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Art. XIII. 


W wy do the New Testament Writers so frequently speak 
of the Destruction of Jerusalem ? 


Ir has long been a matter of surprise that Universalists 
apply so many passages of the New Testament to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; and not a few have seriously and 
honestly questioned whether there is anything in the history 
of this event and its consequences, to justify such applica- 
tions. The charge is often advaneed, that every passage 
which speaks of punishment, wrath, or judgment, every 
threatening and denunciation, is immediately, when difficult 
of explanation on any other ground, referred to the over- 
throw of the Jews, and the destruction of their city and 
temple. In view of this supposed proceeding, the question - 
is put,—Do you think the destruction of Jerusalem an event 
of sufficient importance to call for such frequent mention as 
it receives, if your expositions be correct? Do you not can- 
didly think that more is said on this subject than we have 
reason to expect would be said in writings of so strictly re- 
ligious a character as those of the New Testament? Why, 
indeed, should the destruction of Jerusalem be regarded as 
of such immense moment, that Christ and his apostles should 
be continually speaking of it, especially when» we consider 
the nature, and object, and solemn importance of the cause 
in which they were engaged? Is it reasonable to suppose, 
when they had before them the mighty work of evangelizing 
and saving the world, that they would so very often step aside 
to talk of an event of so little consequence compared with 
this? These are certainly questions which those differing 
from us in our view of scriptural interpretation in reference 
to this subject, have an undoubted right to ask, and to which 
we are under obligations to return candid and respectful 
answers. It will be the object of this article, as far as prac- 
ticable, to furnish such answers, after two or three prelimi- 
nary remarks. ; 

First: We do not apply every passage to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which contains anything of threatened pun- 
ishment or judgment. It is granted that. we do so apply very 
many portions of Scripture, particularly in the New Testa- 
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ment, which other Christian believers refer to events and 
circumstances of the spirit-world; but in no case is such 
application made, unless authorized by the context, phraseol- 
ogy, or accompanying facts. es 

Second: Although, according to the interpretation in re- 
view, the destruction of Jerusalem is often spoken of by the 
New Testament writers, yet it will be found, upon examina- 
tion, that they have not mentioned it more frequently than 
have the Old Testament writers the destruction of Babylon, 
and of Jerusalem byNebuchadnezzar, the desolations of Egypt, 
Idumea, &c. The prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and some of the minor prophets, abound in allusions to these 
events ; nor do they allude to them only, but large portions 
of their prophecies are wholly made up of terrific descrip- 
tions of the overthrow and ruin which were coming upon 
these places. We would call the reader’s attention to this 
point. ‘The objection is, that it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the New Testament writers would have made such con- 
stant mention of the destruction of Jerusalem as they must 
have done, if our application of these passages be correct: 
the event does not seem of sufficient importance. If there 
be any force in the objection, and the difficulty be a real one, 
it lies with equal weight against the Old Testament prophe- 
cies named, and we shall be obliged to give a new interpre- 
tation to them, on the ground that the events to which they 
refer are not of sufficient consequence to justify such con- 
stant and repeated mention. And it is a fact worthy of no- 
tice, which every one will discover on examination, that the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, with all the passa- 
ges that we apply to it, is not even then spoken of, the half 
so many times as the first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the desolation of Babylon, Idumea, &c. 

Third : It is to be remembered that there are four Gospels, 
three of which are records of the same history, and there- 
fore repeat the same facts. The parallel passages are not 
therefore to be regarded as separate examples of the mention 
of this event; for, in so doing, we should swell the number 
three times above its true value. The Epistles are written 
by different authors, who would all be likely to refer to this 
event for the same reasons, and would therefore multiply the 
allusions beyond what they would be, if these letters were 
written by one author, and addressed to the same person or 
persons. A similar remark may be made of Paul’s Epistles. 
4% : 
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Writing to different churches on nearly the same subjects, 
he would be very likely to make the same references, and 
introduce the same illustrations. He would allude to this 
judgment in exhorting and warning the Romans; and, writ- 
ing to the Corinthians, Ephesians, &c., he would naturally 
fall into the same allusions in his exhortations to them. A 
remarkable illustration of this repetition of references to the 
same judgment may be found by comparing 2 Pet. ii. A—10, 
with Jude 5—10. It is reasonable, therefore, to expect that, 
in speaking and writing at different times to different people, 
there should be a repetition of references and allusions to the 
event under consideration. 

Fourth: It should be observed that the objection before 
us assumes that all the passages applied by us to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, refer to it simply and only as the destruc- 
tion of a city and its temple, independent of the consequen- 
ces which followed from it. But this is.too narrow a view 
of the subject. It is not to be considered, like the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, as a solitary and insulated 
event, beginning and ending in itself; but as one whose im- 
portant results were to be extended far and wide, and whose 
influences, in other respects, were to be felt far down. the 
march of coming time. And it willbe found that it is on this 
eround—the consequences growing out of this event, and 
not the mere destruction of the city—that a majority, per- 
haps, of the expressions having allusion to it, are to be in- 
terpreted and understood. 


We shall now proceed to set forth some facts which may 
serve to aid in furnishing an answer to the inquiry,—Why 
do. the Saviour and his apostles speak so frequently of the 
destruction of Jerusalem ? 

1. The great spiritual privileges enjoyed by the Jews, and 
the tremendous judgments which were to fall on them in the 
destruction of their city and temple, for the abuse of these, 
would naturally lead to frequent allusion in the way of com- 
parison and exhortation. Jerusalem was the chosen city of 
God, or, in other words, the city of his chosen people,—a 
people who had been for ages entrusted with his holy oracles, 
and to whom he had especially revealed himself as the true 
and only God. They were, and had been for a long series 
of ages, the only repositories of divine truth, while other 
nations had gone astray like lost sheep. For them God had 
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raised up holy men as leaders and teachers, who, by the 
stupendous miracles which he enabled them to perform, 
astonished and confounded their enemies. Prophet after 
prophet came to them, and, as with the voice of Jehovah, 
delivered unto them his promises and warnings; and 
brought them out of their errors and darkness, and the mis- 
erable degradation to which their rebellious and sinful 
conduct had reduced them, and pointed out to them the way 
of righteousness and peace. And, lastly, he had sent unto 
them first his son Jesus, the promised Messiah, that they 
might hearken unto him, and enter into his kingdom. 
Great and continued as were these favors, they had proved 
themselves unworthy and ungrateful. Their leaders they 
refused to obey, their prophets they killed, their wise men 
they stoned, and Jesus they crucified !' And, now, the day 
of judgment and retribution was at hand. They who had 
been so blessed, were now to be cast out of the kingdom into 
outer darkness; the city that had been chosen, the temple 
that had been favored, to use their own strong language, 
with the very presence of God— over these the besom of 
destruction was to sweep, until not one stone should be left 
upon another ; and the wretched people were to be scattered 
like chaff to the winds of heaven. 

Here then is one reason why the sacred writers regarded 
the destruction of Jerusalem as an event of great interest, 
and would be likely to allude frequently to it. It was a 
tremendous change for a people who had been thus highly 
blessed of God, to be utterly cast off; fora city that had 
been, as it were, exalted to heaven, to be thus fearfully 
thrust down to hell. It was an event which might well 
occupy their thoughts, and to which we might expect them 
often to refer in their exhortations to others, as proof that 
righteousness and fidelity alone can secure the continued 
favor and protection of God. In reference to this point, a 
few examples are given below. 

Speaking of the perverseness of the Jews, the Saviour says, 
“Ye are the children of them which killed the prophets. 
Fill ye up the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye 

eneration of vipers! how can ye escape the damnation of 

ell?”* 'The allusion here is to the wickedness of the Jews 
in the abuse of their religious privileges, to their great guilt 
in killing the prophets and wise men sent unto them, and to 


1 Matt. xxiii. 30—37. 
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the awful judgments which were to fall upon them in con- 
sequence of this, which, as on other occasions, he rep- 
resents under the figure of Gehenna. Again; “I say 
unto you, that many shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness: there shall. be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.”? This points out that they 
had enjoyed the kingdom of heaven, that they had had 
the truth of God offered to them, and having abused this 
truth and rejected it, they were to be cast out, while those 
who had hitherto received no favors, were to come and sit 
down in the kingdom of truth and grace. “'The men of 
Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: because they repented at the preaching 
of Jonah ; and, behold, a greater than Jonah is here. The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Sol- 
omon, and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here.”% 
Here is a reference in the way of comparison. The Sav- 
iour places before them the fact that their spiritual privileges 
had been of the highest order, that their opportunities had 
been superior to those of any other people, yet that they had 
nevertheless perverted and neglected them, while those less 
favored had faithfully improved the little granted them; and 
would, therefore, rise up, as it were, to condemn them in the 
day of their judgment, —in the day when God should pun- 
ish them for their unfaithfulness, by destroying their city 
and temple, and depriving them of their religious and civil 
privileges. . 
This comparison is continued farther in reference to the 
severity of the judgment, which exceeded all others that the 
world had witnessed, or would ever witness. Hence the 
Saviour says, “ Then there shall be great tribulation, such as 
was not from the beginning of the world to this time, no, 
nor ever shall be.” * So the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, in allusion to this, says, ‘“ He that despised Moses’ 
law died without mercy, under two or three witnesses > of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 


? Matt. viii. 11, 12. 3 Matt. xii. 41, 42. 4 Matt. xxiv. 21. 
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God?” ® Hereis a reference to the severity of this punish- 
ment, in the way of comparison; and the fearful sufferings 
of the Jews in the downfall and desolation of their city, told 
but too sadly that it was the language of truth. They real- 
ized that their punishment was sorer by far, when death in 
all its shapes and forms stalked forth among them, and they 
were surrounded with all the horrors that faction within, 
and siege without, and the sword, and famine, and pesti- 
lence, could bring along in their murderous train. And in 
relation to the events accompanying the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem and the Jewish nation, or the desolation of Judea and 
the destruction of the neighboring cities, the following com- 
parison is held :—“ It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for 
that city.”® And as of the other passage, so may it be 
said here, they found it solemn truth. They felt that the 
quick judgments which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
were more tolerable indeed than the protracted suffer- 
ings, the lingering and horrible death, to which they were 
subjected. We see, therefore, that the sacred writers would 
naturally speak of the destruction of Jerusalem because of 
its exceeding awfulness, just as writers of the present day, 
when speaking of revolutions, refer to the French revolu- 
tion as the most terrible example of perverted and abused 
liberty, which the world has ever witnessed. 

Having spoken at some length of the comparative allu- 
sions, we shall say but few words in illustration of the refer- 
ences in the way of warning and exhortation. The Saviour 
enforces the importance of fidelity, in several parables, 
founded upon the proposition now in review. The Un- 
faithful Servant, the Ten Virgins, The Barren Fig-'T'ree, 
and the Unfaithful Husbandmen, are examples.” The disci- 
ples, familiar with the master’s prophetic history of Jerusa- 
em’s spiritual advantages, the abuse of them, and the con- 
sequent retribution, would very naturally refer to this in the 
way of illustration when exhorting others to faithfulness. 
It is what we should expect; and we see not how they 
could well avoid, in their continued labors, alluding fre- 
quently to the once exalted, but soon to be ruined Jerusa- 
lem, as a fearful beacon warning them to be diligent and 
true. One or two examples must suffice. “Let us hold 


5 Heb. x. 28, 29. 5 Matt. x. 15, xi. 23,24. See Clarke, Wakefield, 
and ery on the place. 7 Matt: xxv. 1—30. Luke xiii: 6—9. Matt. 
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fast the profession of our faith without wavering... ,., 

..... And let us consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works: not forsaking the assembling: 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is, but’ exrhort- 
ing one another: and so much the more as ye see the day 
approaching.” ® Another example is found in the ‘letter to 
the Romans. Speaking of the branches (the Jews) being 
broken: off, and the wild olive (the Gentiles) being crafted 
in, he adds, “ Thou wilt say, then, The branches were brok- 
en off that I might be graffed in. Well, becatise of unbe- 
lief they were broken off; and thou standest by faith. Be 
not high minded, but fear ; for if God spared not the natu- 
ral branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee. Behold, 
therefore,’the goodness and severity of God; on them which 
fell, severity; but toward thee goodness, if thou continue 
in his goodness, otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.”® 
These are direct references to the day of rejection and judg- 
ment coming upon the Jews, for the purpose of impressing 
upon the Christian believers the importance of being faithful, 
lest they also should be cut off. 

These passages are suflicient to illustrate the first propo- 
sition, — that the great privileges enjoyed by the Jews in a 
spiritual respect, and the tremendous judgments visited upon 
them in the destruction of their city and temple for ‘the 
abuse of these, would very naturally lead the Saviour and 
his apostles to speak of them frequently in the way of 
comparison, exhortation, and warning. 


* 2. An important consequence following the destruction 
- of Jerusalem, was the abolition of the old or Mosaic dispen- 
sation, and the establishment of the gospel, or new dispensa- 
tion; which is another reason why the New ‘Testament 
writers should frequently allude to thisevent. It isa fact of 
considerable moment, and one which should be kept in mind 
in reading the Scriptures, that the reign of Christ, or the 
gospel dispensation, commenced, not with his birth, nor 
when he entered upon his public ministry, but when the 
Mosaic age closed and the law dispensation was abolished ; 
and this did not take place until the destruction of the city 
and temple, and the consequent breaking up of the daily 


8 Heb: x, 23—25, “The time in which God would come and pour out his 
judgments on the Jewish nation.” Clarke im loc, 
® Rom, xi. 17—22. 
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sacrifice and ceremonial worship. ‘Then the Christian age 
was to open, then Christ was to come in his kingdom, and 
the gospel was to be established in the earth. Now, an 
event which was to be followed with consequences so 1m- 
portant to his followers, and of such immense interest to the 
world, would most assuredly occupy many of their thoughts, 
and it is almost a matter of necessity that they should speak 
of it and write of it frequently. It could not well have been 
otherwise; for, if Christ and his apostles were constituted 
like other men, they could not have been indifferent or silent 
in regard to an event fraught with such mighty conse- 
quences. 

Let us have an illustration. Suppose the Protestants of 
Italy, and other Catholic countries of Europe, should receive 
positive assurance, and that from a divinely commissioned 
person, that before the present generation shall pass away, 
the city of Rome will be utterly destroyed, and in connexion 
with, and consequent upon, this, the Catholic religion and 
the authority of the Pope will be-entirely and forever abol- 
ished, and the Protestant faith established as the religion of 
Heaven. What would be the conduct of the Protestants in 
such a case? Would they be wholly silent in regard to the 
overthrow of Rome, and the important results depending 
upon it, or would they be likely continually to speak of it 
and write of it? But one answer can be given to these 
questions. Another illustration nearer to our own feelin 
will help us to understand the situation of Christ and his 
disciples more directly and clearly. Suppose we were in- 
formed, on the same authority, that, during the life-time of 
some now on earth, the various systems of false doctrines 
which pervade our land will be completely overthrown and 
abolished, and our own holy faith set up with power, and 
with the acknowledged approbation of Heaven ; and all this 
to be announced by some signal judgment upon the follow- 
ers of these false doctrines, which judgment itself is to be the 
agent in this great and wonderful revolution ;—the question 
to be asked is, Should we say much concerning this event ? 
Should we speak of it in our discourses, and mention it in 
our letters? Most certainly we should ; in all our conver- 
sation we should make mention of it; we should enlarge 
upon it In our sermons and addresses; and whenever we 
wrote to a friend, we should find place to speak of it, how- 
ever foreign from it might be the subject on which we were 
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writing. But if the letter or epistle were expressly a re: 
ligious one, treating of the doctrines and’ the prospécts of 
our faith, how often should we speak of it, how often allide 
to that foretold event which was to bring about this glorious 
revolution; closing the age of error, and opening the reign 
of trath! And if our letters should afterwards be collected 
together, would: any one, reading them and knowing the: 
circumstances, be surprised at the number of allusions to this 
event? Certainly not; but he would’ be very much sur- 
prised if he did not find it so,—if he did not find frequent al- 
lusions to an event so deeply affecting the interests of our 
catise. 

‘The case of the New Testament writers, in relation to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, was precisely similar to these sup- 
posed cases, saving only that, from their circamstances, it 
must have had for them a deeper and more intense interest. 
That event was to end the Jewish age, to abolish the Jewish 
church and dispensation; and upon their ruins to erect the 
kingdom and church of Christ, the glorious temple of Chris- 
tianity- Hence, with a peculiar emphasis, the Saviour and 
his apostles speak of this great change; and it were strange 
indeed if they did not. Some few examples in illustration 
of this, will now be given. After deseribing the signs which 
were to precede the destruction of Jerusalem, the Saviour 
proceeds: “ When ye see these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away till all be ful- 
filled.” 4 The parable of the Sheep and goats isan example : 
“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of 
his glory,” &c. He then proceeds to describe the eastirig 
out of his enemies the Jews, and the establishment of his 
followers in the gospel kingdom. -'To the former he says, 
“ Depart fron me, ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels ;” and to the latter, “ Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” !? All this—the sitting 
upor his throne, or the setting up of his kingdom or religion, 
the punishing of his enemies, and the inheriting of the 
kingdom by his followers,—was to take place when he should 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him ; and 
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when this took place, is seen in the following : “ The Son of 
man shall come én the glory of his Father, with his angels, 
and then he shall reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom.” * These passages need no com- 
ment; they are plain allusions to the judgment coming upon 
the Jews, and, in connection with this, to the establishment 
of the gospel kingdom, and the prosperity of its subjects. 
See also the parable of the Tares of the field, where the Sav- 
iour sets forth the same truth: that in the end of that 
world, (aidy,) or at the close of that age or dispensation, viz. 
that of the law, his enemies would be destroyed, and then 
his followers would “ shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father ;” 4 i. e. in the gospel kingdom, as its public 
and successful preachers. 

One other example is all our limits will allow. Peter, in 
his second Epistle, alluding to this event, describes the pass- 
ing away of the old heavens and earth,.and then adds, “ See- 
ing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what man- 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness ; looking for and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat! 
Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
This passage, as we are aware, is supposed by many to refer 
to the dissolution of the material universe; but, aside from 
the admissions of most eminent biblical critics, a moment’s 
consideration will show that the apostle refers, not to the 
literal heavens and earth, but to the elements or heavens 
and earth of the Mosaic dispensation, on the one hand, and 
to the new heavens and earth of the Christian or gospel dis- 
pensation, on the other. He says they were looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of this great change, which 
plainly shows that it was near at hand. If, then, he intend- 
ed the destruction of the literal heavens and earth, he was 
altogether mistaken, for this was nearly eighteen hundred 
years since, and they are not destroyed yet! This fact is 
sufficient for those who will allow Peter to have known any- 
thing of the matter upon which he was writing. But giv- 


13 Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 4 Matt. xiii, 36—43, 162 Peter ui. 7—13, 
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ing the language the meaning which the apostle himself, 
undoubtedly gave it, after the manner of the prophets,!® we 
see at once the force of the expression, “looking for and 
hasting unto,” as having reference to the destruction of the 
Jewish state and church. Peter wrote about the year 65, 
and Jerasalem was destroyed in the year 70. How appro- 
priate, then, his words in allusion to an event so near at 
hand! He would assure his brethren that the time was 
hastening when the old heavens, or the law dispensation, 
would pass away in the fire of judgment, and the new heav- 
ens, or the religion of Christ, would be established in their 
place. 'T'o the same purpose is Heb. xii. 25—29." 

The above are sufficient, perhaps, to illustrate the second 
reason offered in explanation of the frequent mention of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the sacred writers; We proceed 
to the third, and the last that will be presented. 


3. Another reason why the New Testament writers.attach 
so much importance to, and so often speak of, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, is the fact that it was to terminate the violent 
persecutions which the followers of Christ were suffering at 
the hands of the Jews. It is not necessary that we should 
proceed at length to show that the Jews were the most bitter 
and untiring enemies of the fifst Christians ; every one, who 
is at all conversant with the gospel -histories and the Acts of 
the Apostles, has already learned this fact. In this view, 
then, we see at once that the followers of Christ would cer- 
tainly look forward to the destruction of Jerusalem with no 
small anxiety ; not merely because it was the destruction of 
the city, but because it was to take from their enemies the 
power of doing them farther injury. ‘The overthrow of their 
city and temple was to be followed by the overthrow of all 
their power and influence ; they were, as Christ had predict- 
ed, to be given to the devouring famine, to the sword, and 
to captivity ; their country was to be made a desolation, and 
oppression and suffering were to be their future inheritance. 
This event, therefore, was to the Christians one of the deep- 
est personal interest; it was to bring them deliverance from 


16 fsaiah xv. 17, Ixvi. 22. Hag. u. 6. 

"That the phrase “ heaven and earth” is so understood by eminent critics, 
and that they have given the same interpretation to these passages, may be 
seen in Paige’s Selections, where is cited the testimony of Hammond, Whit- 
by, Lightfoot, Witsius, &c. See, also, Priestley, Sykes, &c., and Clarke on 
Heb. xii, 25—29. 
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their cruel persecutors, who were to be scattered as chaff to 
the winds of heaven. It was to them a day of salvation and 
freedom, in which they would be permitted once more to 
breathe the air of heaven unmolested. Surely, then, there 
was every reason why they should often speak of an event 
fraught with such important consequences to them; and we 
should expect that, when laboring and sinking under the. 
oppressions. and persecutions of the Jews, the apostles would 
encourage their brethren with the promise of deliverance, 
would often allude to that judgment which was to fall ip ruin 
upon their enemies, while it brought to them rest and peace. 

Let us again resort to illustration. 'Thestory of unhappy 
Poland, the wicked oppressions and cruel sufferings heaped 
upon-her children, are known the world over. Suppose they 
could be assured that in five, or in ten years from this time, 
the empire and power of their oppressors would be utterly 
and irretrievably overthrown, and themselves consequently 
delivered from their iron grasp, redeemed from their merci- 
less-bondage, and restored, the slave to liberty and the exile 
to his country—suppose they could be assured of this; would 
not the mention of it be on every tongue every day, and 
almost every hour? And would they not encourage each 
other to bear awhile longer, seeing that the day of wrath to 
their tyrants, and freedom to themselves, was at hand? It 
would indeed be so; their allusions to this coming judgment 
would be innumerable ; and where.is the wonder, then, that 
the poor persecuted Christians should often speak of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which was an event of precisely 
this character, bringing ruin to. their oppressors and deliv- 
riots to themselves? A few passages follow illustrative of 
this, 

The Saviour, after telling his disciples what they would 
have to suffer, that they would be delivered up to be afflict- 
ed and killed, and would be hated of all nations, adds, 
“ But he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be 
saved.” And again he says, after having set forth the 
signs which were to precede the destruction, of the city and 
temple, “ When these things begin to come to pass, then look 
up, and lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh,” ? i. e. redemption from their persecutions, for the end 
now approached, and having endured to this, they would 
how be. saved from them. Hence Paul, after telling the 


18 Mait: xxiv. 13. Luke xxi. 28. 
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Thessalonians that he rejoiced in their faith and patience 
through all their persecutions and tribulations, seeks to en- 
courage and strengthen them, by reminding them of the day 
when their persecutors would be destroyed, and themselves 
enjoy rest—for, says he, “It is a righteous thing with God 
to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you, and to 
_ you who are troubled, rest with us; when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power ;” ” &c. 
The last expressions allude to the presence and glory of God 
as manifest in the holy of holies, the Shekinah; from which 
they would of course be banished when the temple was de- 
stroyed and the sacrificial worship: abolished.” In allusion 
to the same event, James says to his brethren, “Be patient, 
therefore, unto the coming of the Lord; establish your 
hearts, for his coming draweth nigh.” *? Peter encourages | 
his brethren as follows :—“ Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you ; but rejoice, inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings ;. that when 
his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceed- 
ing joy.” | 


We have now finished what we had to say in answer fo 
the question which stands at the head of this article. If 
sufficient reasons have been offered to show that the objec- 
tion embodied in it is without force, and that there is abun- 
dant cause to expect all the allusions to the destruction of 
Jerusalem which we find in the New Testament writings, 
then have we succeeded in giving expression to what are 
our strong convictions of truth on this subject. 

Ts: Bay. 


* 2 'Thess. i. 3—12, 

21 For “ presence of the Lord,” &c., see Exod. xxv. 18, 21, 22. Psalm xc. e. 
Ezek. x. 18, 19, xliii. 1—7. ! fs ) 

» James v. 7, 8. %3 J Pet. iv. 12, 19. 
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Art. XIV. 


“ Suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 


“Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, in like man- 
ner, giving themselves over to fornication and geing afier strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” Jude 7. 


Proressor Stuart, in his “ Exegetical Essays,” &c. 
(p.45,) and after him, Prof. Robinson, in his Greek Lexicon, 
(voce aidvvoc,) have quoted this text, without comment, as re- 
lating unquestionably to a future state of punishment. We 
confess, we were hardly prepared for such a treatment of 
the passage, by skilful critics, in our day. Its natural tenor 
appears to relate so plainly to the destruction of Sodom, &c. 
as “set forth for an example” in sacred history, that it does 
not seem workmanlike in our Orthodox Professors to take 
the contrary interpretation for true, without first showing, 
or at least attempting to show, some unsoundness in the 
simple historical explanation; especially, since this, its 
more natural import, has been so fully pointed out by several 
distinguished Orthodox commentators themselves. On open- 
ing Paige’s Selections, we find that Whitby, Gilpin, Benson, 
(and Hammond on 2 Thess. i. 9,) had carefully illustrated 
its exclusive reference to the burning up of those cities in 
the time of Abraham ; and we might add the names of other 
eminent authors of this class, who have either made it relate 
primarily to that event, or have hesitated between this in- 
terpretation and the vulgar one. Wasthe judgment of such 
divines unworthy even of notice? 

Nobody will question, that by “Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the cities about them,” Jude means distinctly those 
cities of the plain, which were destroyed by fire from heaven, 
as mentioned in Genesis. It will be acknowledged, too, 
that Jude refers his brethren to them, as examples, set 
JSorth, of suffering or undergoing, the vengeance of eternal 
(aionion) fire ; that is, those cities had been made an exam- 
ple of, in this respect ; they had been se¢ forth, in their suf- 
fering ; their case was notorious, and therefore proper to be 
appealed to, asa signal fact. Now, this idea, though so 
plainly expressed, is commonly overlooked by those who 
make the text refer to the future state. They confine their 
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thoughts to the closing part of the expression, “suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire,” as if there were no circum- 
Stautial allusion connected with it, to point out its particular 
reference. We have seen, however, that Jude does prefix 
an allusion of this kind, by saying that those cities “are set 
forth for an erample, suffering,” &c. So that, whatever was 
the suffering of which he speaks, it was the suffering in 
which those cities were already set forth before the world, 
as a signal example of God’s vengeance on a filthy and las- 
civious people. a 
And we scarcely need say, that, as a matter of fact, 
“Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them,” 
had always been held forth as such an example, from the 
day that the Lord rained fire and brimstone upon them out 
‘of heaven. They are so represented in the original ac- 
count given by Moses; they are so referred to, by the proph- 
ets in subsequent ages; and, finally, that they were so 
regarded in the New Testament times, is evident from our 
Saviour’s repeated allusions. In-one word, the awful confla- 
gration they suffered had been a standing example, and the 
one most frequently appealed to, in sacred history. This 
‘circumstance appears to fix the allusion of Jude. We must 
now add, that, whether the inhabitants suffered after death, 
or not, one thing is certain, —they never had been set forth 
as an example of any such future suffering ; and this, there- 
fore, cannot be what Jude referred to. Neither Moses, nor 
the prophets, nor any historian with whom the Christians of 
Jude’s time were acquainted, had ever given an intimation 
of this purport; on the contrary, Jeremiah had expressly 
declared that “ Sodom was overthrown as in a moment, and: 
no hand stayed on her,” (Lam. iv. 6.) There is another 
consideration, too, which people have strangely overlooked. 
According to the doctrine of endless torment itself, “ Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the cities about them,” neither are, nor 
ever will be, any special example of that suffering ; for it is 
supposed that they but share it in common with the whole 
race of impenitent sinners from Adam to the final conflagra- 
tion; so that, with respect to future punishment, it is not 
pretended that there is anything peculiar in their fate, to 
give it the specialty of an example “ set forth.” bh 
Will it be pleaded that the present tense of the participle 
“suffering,” (literally, “ undergoing,”) indicates that Jude 
meant they were still undergoing that vengeance, at the 
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time he wrote? This most absurd plea originates in an uftér 
oversight of the common forms of speech. In all historital 
references, when the writer or speaker uses participles to’ 
describe the manner, character, or circumstances of the main 
fact, he naturally puts them in the present tense, whether 
the fact itself be past, present, or fature- Thus, St. Peter 
says to his brethren, “Christ also hath’ suffered for you, 
leaving ( pres.) you an example,” &c. (1 Pet. ii. 21 ;) not 
that Christ was in the act of leaving am example of suffering 
when Peter wrote: but that he left such an example when 
hie suffered. St. Matthew, relating (pres. /) the history of. 
Joseph and Mary, says, “ But Joseph, her husband, being a 
just man, and not willing to’ make her a public example, 
was minded to put her away privily.” (Matt.i.19.) = 
being, and willing, though present, refer exclusively to 
period about 60 years past, when Matthew wrote. But why 
quote examples of a universal mode of expression, of which 
we can hardly open a page of the historical parts of the 
New Testament, or, indeed, of any other book, without find 
ing instances ! * r 5 


Were it needful, after all this, to add anything in the way 
of confirming our interpretation of the text, we might easily 
do it, by referring to the parallel passage in the second 
chapter of St. Peter’s Second Epistle, where its meaning is 
expressed in language that can neither be misunderstood nor 
perverted. Let us first observe, however, that if we com- 
pare this second chapter of St. Peter, with Jude’s Epistle, we 
shall see, at a glance, that the one is an imitation, and to 
some extent a copy, of the other; that both refer to the 


1 The Greek reader will find similar changes of tense in verses 3, 9, 14, 15 
and 18, of this very Epistle of Jude. : 

The reason of the general usage in question is found in the scenic manner in 
which narrators often describe facts, placing themselves back, as it were, at 
the point of time they speak of, soas to contemplate the scene as present. 
Again; when we quote authors, or allude to their statements, we com 
use the present form, thus,—Moses says, &c. It is said in Genesis, &c. The 
destruction of the old world és set forth in Genesis, &¢.; that is, we per- 
Bonity the book, and then suppose it to be now saying, or setting forth, what 
was but written in it thousands of years ago. 
. With respect to our text, however, it should be farther observed that the 
very idea there expressed, absolutely requires the present form of the partici- 
ple; thus, “Sodom and Gomorrah, &e., ae set forth (in sacred history’) for 
an example (an Shee how? why, as) undergoing the vengeance,” &c 
The example consisted in their undergoing the vengeance of this fire; so 
that the undergoing was, in fact, simultaneous, or present, with the example. 
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same class of persons, give the same representations of them, 
use the same argument, similar phraseology, and often the 
same particular expressions, and even words; that both in- 
troduce the same facts as illustrations, and in nearly the 
same order; and that passages in the one serve to explain 
more definitely the parallel passages in the other. We have 
not room to present the whole of these chapters in parallel 
columns ; but we will arrange in this order the paragraphs, 
respectively, which contain our text in both of its forms, 


and leave the reader to carry the comparison through: 


JUDE. 


4. For there are certain men crept 
in unawares, [literally, crept in pri- 
_-vily,] who were of old ordained to 
‘this condemnation, ungodly men, 
turning the grace of God into lasciv- 
iousness, and denying the only Lord 
God; and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


5. I will therefore put you in re- 
membrance, though ye once knew 
this, how that the Lord, having sav- 
ed the people out of the land of 
Egypt, afterward destroyed them that 
believed not. 6. And the angels 
-which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto thejudgment of the 
great day. 


7. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the cities about them, in like man- 
ner giving themselves over to forni- 
cation and going after strange flesh, 
are set forth for an example, suffer- 
ing [lterally, undergoing] the, ven- 
geance of eternal fire, &c. 


PETER. 


1. But there were false prophets 
also among the people, even as there 
shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction. 2. And 
many shall follow their pernicious 
[literally, lascivious] ways, by reason 
of whom the way of truth shall be 
evil spoken of. 3. And through 
covetousness shall they, with feigned 
words, make merchandize of you; 
whose judgment now of a long time 
lingereth not; and their damnation 
slumbereth not. 


4. For ifGod spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them .down to 
hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness tobe reserved unto judg- 
ment ; 


5. And spared not the old world; 
but saved Noah, the eighth person, 
a preacher of righteousness, bring- 
ing in the flood upon the world of 
the ungodly; 6. And turning the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into 
ashes, condemned them with an over- 
throw, making them an ensample 
unto those that after should live un- 
godly ; &c, > 4 


Here it is evident, that when Jude says, “there are cer- 
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tain men crept in privily,” he means the same as Peter, by 
«false teachers among you, who shall privily bring in dam- 
nable ‘heresies ;” Jade, the same by their “denying the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ,” as Peter by 
their “even denying the Lord that bought them;” Jude, 
the same by their “ turning the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness,” as Peter by “their lascivious ways,” &c. And when 
they proceed to adduce illustrations, Jude evidently means 
the same by “the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation; he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day,” 
as Peter by “God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness to be reserved unto judgment ;” and Jude, again, the 
same by “Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them..... 
are set forth for an example, undergoing the vengeance of 
eternal fire,” as Peter, by “ turning the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah into ashes, condemned them with an overthrow, 
making them an ensample unto those that after should live 
ungodly. ” : 

Aceordingly, the “ eternal fire,” of which they underwent 
the vengeance, was the fire that turned them into ashes ; 
and the “example set forth” in their case, was that of their 
awful overthrow, which served for a warning to those that 
after should live ungodly. 


As to the epithet “eternal (aionios,)” it is surprising that 
such as have observed how that adjective is habitually used 
by writers sacred as well as profane, should find any diffi- 
culty in its application to the “fire from the Lord out of 
heaven, ” (Gen. xix. 24,) as Moses calls it, which overthrew 
the cities of the plain, with an everlasting destruction. In 
the language of those times, it was literally an everlasting 
fire, the fire of God from heaven, or, as Josephus calls it, 
“the divine fire” (¢o theion pur, J. War, b. iv. c. viii. 4. 
This consideration alone, is sufficient to account for the 
use of that adjective here. 

But there is another circumstance, which seems more prob- 
ably to have suggested the expression. It was the belief 
both of Jews and heathens, in that age, that the fire still con- 
tinued to burn, on the borders of the Dead sea, around the 
site of those cities ; and nothing could be more natural than 
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to call it eternal, (aionion,) on this account. We will quote 
several authorities, which we have taken mostly from Le 
Clerc, and the Rosenmiillers,? to show what must have 
been the common opinion, at that.time. The author of the 
book of Wisdom (about 50 B. C.) speaking of Pentapolis, or 
the five cities of the plain, says, “When the ungodly were 
utterly destroyed, she [Wisdom] preserved the righteous man 
who fled from the fire that descended on Pentapolis; asia 
testimony of whose wickedness, the desert land continues 
smoking, and plants bearing fruit in unripe seasons ; ‘a pil- 
lar of salt standing as a monument of an unbelieving soul.” 
(Wisdom, x. 6,7.) Philo Judzeus: (about A. D. 30,) says of 
the destruction of Sodom, “ And until now, as memorials of 
unutterable calamity which happened, there are shown in 
Syria, ruins and ashes, and sulphur and smoke, and a dim 
flame bursting forth, as of a smoking fire.” It is possible 
that Josephus (A. D. 85,) alludes to the same appearance, 
when he says, “In the neighborhood itself, is the region of 
Sodom, once a land delightful on account of its fruits and 
the abundance of its cities; but now, all burnt up. It is 
said, that for the ungodliness of its inhabitants, it was con- 
sumed by lightning. Even yet there are remains of the 
divine fire, and the vestiges indeed of five cities are to be 
seen.” The Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus (about 40 
B.C.) says. of the Dead Sea, “ But the neighboring region, 
abounding in fire, and emitting a fetid odor, makes those 
who dwell around, sickly in body, and of short life.” Strabo, 
the celebrated Greek geographer, (about A. D. 60,) describ- 
ing the same place, says, “ But that the region abounds in 
fire, appears from many other evidences; for they even 
show stones burnt and rough, about Moasada, and chasms 
in many places, and the ground covered with ashes, and 
drops of pitch trickling from the rocks, and rivers boiling with 
a fetid smell, that is perceived at a distance,” &c. Such are 
the representations given by Jewish and heathen writers, 
near the Christian era. 

It is, indeed, not improbable that the notion of the flame 
still continuing to burst forth in smoke, over that tract, was 
occasioned merely by the appearance of those dense and 
smoky exhalations which modern travellers have often seen 


2Clericus in Vet. Test. Append. ad Comment. in Genesin, Dissert. i. 6— 
BRosenmiilleri Scholia in Vet. Test. in Gen. xix. 25—Rosenmilleri Scholia in 
Nov. Test, in Jud. 7. 
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ascending from the Dead Sea, &c.? Be this, however, as 
it may, there can be no question what was the common 
opinion, in Jude’s time. And according to the usage of 
writers in every age, a fire which was supposed to continue 
still burning after thousands of years, might be called eter- 
nal, or aionion. See, for examples, the use of this adjective 
by Josephus, pp. 8—10 -of this volume of the Expositor, 
Other ancient authors, even grave historians, use much 
stronger epithets of volcanic fires and burning naphtha, 
Thus, Pliny, the Latin naturalist, (about A. D. 70,) speak- 
ing of a volcano, near the Seven Capes, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, says, “The mountain Chimera in Phase- 
lis, burns, day and night, with an immortal (immortali) 
fire.” He translated the sentence almost verbatim from 
Ctesias, a Greek historian, (about 400 B. C.) who says, “ There 
is an immortal (athanaton) fire near Phaselis, in Lycia, and 
it always burns, both day and night.” Aslian, another Greek 
historian, (about A. D. 220,) describing the burning fields 
of Apollonia, [we suppose in the south part of Assyria, 
where the naphtha pits still burn,] says, “not far off, the 
immortal (athanaton) fire is shown.” 

We think these considerations clearly illustrate the use of 
eternal, or atonios, in the text; and the fact that Jude ex- 
pressly refers to those cities in the particular respect in 
which they were set forth for an example, together with the 
form of the parallel passage in Peter, appears to fix the 
meaning beyond the reach of controversy. 


H. B, 72 


—. 


Arr. XV. 


The Divine Wisdom, overruling Man’s Ignorance and 
Wickedness for good. 


THe divine wisdom is a subject, which, if considered in 
its widest sense, goes infinitely beyond the reach of human 
intellect. Those who have devoted their studies, with the 


3 Brocardus, who visited the Holy Land in A. D. 1280, says, “ The Dead 
Sea, as Isaw with my own eyes, is always smoking and dark, like the mouth of 
hell, on account of the columns of black vapor thence ascending.” See also 
Volney, Dr. Shaw, Chateaubriand, Irby, and Mangles, &c. 
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greatest success, to explore the laws of nature, in their va- 
rious operations ; and who have penetrated the farthest into 
the fields of science, have obtained no stronger conviction of 
any one truth, than of this: that the ways of God are past 
finding out. Yet it has pleased our kind Creator to give us, 
in our present state, not only a capacity to trace his foot- 
steps to some extent, but also to derive satisfaction from 
every discovery we make of his wisdom. 

It is proposed, in this article, to lead the reader to the 
contemplation of the marvellous wisdom of God, in overrul- 
ing man’s ignorance of his truth, and man’s opposition to it, 
in a manner to promote his wise and benevolent purposes, 
and to subserve the accomplishment of his gracious designs. 
But, in this attempt, we must necessarily confine our labors 
to a very small circle, and notice but a few instances as ex- 
‘amples .of divine wisdom. Neither ability, means, nor 
room, will allow us to do more. 

Such declarations as the following, present the particular 
subject here contemplated : “ He disappointeth the desires of 
the crafty, so that their hands cannot perform their enter- 
prise. He taketh the wise in their own craftiness ; and the 
counsel of the froward is carried headlong.” “ For it is 
written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will 
bring to nought the understanding of the prudent. Where 
is the wise ? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world ?”? 

If we were to consider many portions of the sacred writ- 
ings, which speak of the blindness and wickedness of the 
Jews, without regard to other scriptures, which show that 
this folly and wickedness have been so overruled as to dis- 
appoint the evil designs of wicked men, and to bring to 
pass important purposes in the wisdom of God, — we should 
not only impute to Divine Providence a neglect of prudence, 
but abuse ourselves, by weakening our confidence in him in 
whom it is both our duty and happiness to trust our inter- 
ests and all events. Nor would the evil stop here. We 
should do, as many have erroneously done,—arm the dis- 
penser of divine justice with a vengeance dishonorable to 
him, and calculated to weaken our confidence in his mercy. 
Many, very many, who have been reputed profound theo- 
logians, deeply learned in the mysteries of science and gen- 
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eral knowledge have believed and taught, that millions, 
not only of Jews, but of other nations, will be doomed to 
endure the displeasure of the Creator forever, because of 
their ignorance of divine truth, and their opposition to the 
purposes of God ; not understanding that it would be dishon- 
orable to the Divine Being, either to neglect to overrule all 
which is imperfect in man, in a way to accomplish his own 
good designs, or to punish unmercifully that ignorance and 
enmity-which he causes to result in the performance of his 
own will. How learned soever men may be, however high 
they may advance in that wisdom which is highly esteemed 
among men, they are, after all, in danger of classing them- 
selves with the wise whom God taketh in their own crafti- 
ness. 

It was not for the want of human learning, nor yet for the 
want of what passes in the world for refinement, that the 
Jews, at Jerusalem, and their rulers, set themselves against 
Christ and his doctrine. This must be evident to the most 
superficial reader of the New Testament. - It is therein clearly 
seen, that the unlearned and ignorant were foremost in em- 
bracing the truth of the gospel ; and this circumstance, too, 
was one important cause which strengthened the opposers 
of Jesus in their enmity to him. Both their wisdom and 
their pride were offended at the measures taken by the wis- 
dom of God ; which left no doubts in their minds that Jesus 
ought to be opposed, and that they could defeat his meas- 
ures. It was the easiest thing in the world for these learn- 
ed Jews to see the folly of undertaking to set up a religion 
among them which disregarded their highly esteemed tradi- 
tions, and which did not seek support from their wonderful 
acquirements and counsels, nor aflinity with their extraordi- 
nary sanctity. 'The greatest difficulty, of which they were 
sensible, was, how they could plan and prosecute efficient 
measures to crush the cause of Christ, and yet maintain 
their dignity, by treating it with suitable contempt; and 
this has remained a desideratum with all their successors, 
even to our times. ‘Those who now oppose the gospel and 
its simplicity, have to struggle with the same embarrass- 
ment. But the contempt, which the learned Jews enter- 
tained for Christ and his cause, though it was an incum- 
brance to their pride, learning, and high standing, was not a 
sufficient barrier against the operations of their resentment 
and anger. ‘They could not rest; they were impelled to ac- 
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tion by blind madness, which hurried them on, till their 
hands were imbrued in innocent blood. 'Their triumph was 
now all but complete. It only remained for them to con- 
cert measures to prevent the disciples of the crucified, from 
stealing the body of their victim from the tomb, and from 
pretending that Jesus rose from the dead. When the watch 
was set for this purpose, and the stone at the mouth of the 
sepulchre sealed, they were sure that their success was com- 
plete. Here ends the wisdom of the wise and prudent, the 
learned and highly cultivated enemies of Jesus. But how 
much had they really done? They had fulfilled the prophe- 
eies concerning the Messiah, which were every Sabbath-day 
read in their synagogues, ‘They had done what the hand 
and counsel of God had determined before to be done.? . God 
raised the crucified from the dead; and his enemies had 
furnished direct proof of the fact, and that the disciples had 
not stolen the body. If these learned Jews, such as priests, 
scribes, and rulers, had been friends to Jesus, if they had 
received him as the Messiah,.if they had become his faithful 
disciples, they would not have fulfilled the prophecies con- 
cerning him, nor would they have had it in their power to 
furnish any evidence to the people of their times, nor tous 
of this day, that he was, in fact, he of whom Moses in the 
law, and the prophets had written. ; i 

As we survey the clear manifestations of the transcendant: 
wisdom of God, in the foregoing subject, we find abundant 
proof that his thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his ways 
as our ways. Had human wisdom, after Jesus rose from the 
dead and commissioned his apostles 'to preach the ‘gospel to 
all nations, taken the interests of his religion into its own 
hands, and had its concerns been subjected to its plans and 
direction, in room of carrying it through the storms of per- 
secution, which we know it had to encounter, those who 
had persecuted Jesus and put him to death would have been 
made to embrace his cause, yield to his precepts, and engage 
heartily in propagating and defending Christianity. \ Had 
there been a council assembled, of men of the profoundest 
wisdom, and of the most extensive learning, possessing the 
most admirable skill in all worldly matters, for the purpose 
of devising ways and means for the promotion of this new 
doctrine, would they not, in the first place, have endeavored 
to engage the rich, the learned, and such as were in author- 
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ity, to espouse its interests, and give it support? Would 
they not have enlisted the influence of the schools, and the 
patronage of the philosophers of that age, in aid of the cause? 
Of this there can be no doubt. But this was far from being 
embraced in the wisdom and counsels of him, in whose _ 
hands the cause remained. ‘To this we have St. Paul’s tes- 
timony : “For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called. But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to. confound the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are ; that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.” 4 

It was designed, by the wisdom of God, that the rich, the 
learned, and those in authority, should furnish incontroverti- 
ble evidence to all future ages, that Jesus and his apostles, 
and other disciples, were no impostors; but that they were 
true and honest menswho declared to the people the things 
which they knew to be true, and who were willing to seal 
their testimony by laying down their lives in its defence. 

_And this evidence they actually furnished, by their ignorant 
and wicked opposition to the truth, and by persecuting its 
defenders in the most cruel manner. Truly, the world was 
redeemed by the precious blood of Christ ! 

We meet with another wonderful instance of the wisdom — 
of God, which, in the estimation of human wisdom, would 
have been considered as most condemning and ruinous to 
the cause of Christianity. We here allude to the introduc- 
tion of heresies into the Christian church, in its early ages. 
Even the apostles were pained at the appearance of errone- 
ous doctrines, and bare honorable testimony against them 
As they increased, measures were adopted for their suppres- 
sion ; and all was done which human wisdom and human 
prudence could devise, to purge the church of them. But 
they multiplied ; and different sects were set up ; and violent 
contentions ensued. If even the best friends of the Chris- 
tian religion could, by uniting in the work, have devised 
any means to prevent the multiplication of sects, would they 
not have done it? Could they have seen how this diversi- 
ty of doctrines could, in any possible way, render valuable 
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service to the interests of the religion they loved? This no 
one can believe. Yet the wisdom of him who sees ‘the 
end from the beginning, and can trace the consequences of 
all events through all’ their various windings, not only saw 
that an invaluable benefit to the cause of truth would result 
from what was matter of lamentation to its friends, but could 
so manage that the world should become convinced that it 
was ordered for the best. 

These conflicting sects, as they all agreed in acknowl: 
edging the validity of the Scriptures, and the divine author- 
ity of the apostolic writings, prevented each other from in- 
terpolating the Scriptures. If any one sect, in order to 
render service to their particular tenets, had introduced into 
the Scriptures, which all acknowledged to be canonical, any 
addition of their own invention, an opposing sect was ready 
to detect the fraud. In fact, such an attempt would have 
proved most ruinous to the cause, for the support of which 
it might be designed. ‘To illustrate this fact, we will sup- 
pose that the Trinitarians of our times should print the 
New Testament, under their special supervision ; and should 
have a few passages a little altered, and a few added, for 
the purpose of giving greater support to their distinguishing 
tenets; how long would this fraud go undetected by their 
vigilant and learned adversaries ? It is very evident, that no 
sect among us could do their own cause greater injury, than 
by an attempt of this sort; and who has any reason to be- 
lieve that the opposing sects of former times would have 
been less on their guard against frauds of this nature, than 
are the different sects now? Then, we see how divine wisdom 
has directed all those violent contentions, which have dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the church, in, such a manner as 
to preserve the sacred writings so pure and free from inter- 
polations, that false doctrines cannot be supported by them: 

But suppose the Christian church had never been rent by 
the divisions referred to; can any one inform us, in that 
case, by what means we now could prove that our Scrip- 
tures have not been corrupted ? If, in room of having any to 
oppose them, the clergy had all been of one sentiment, they 
could, when learning was confined to a few, have corrupted 
the Scriptures, without danger of detection. And, even if 
they had been too honest to attempt such a fraud, we, at 
this late day, should not be in possession of entire proof of 
the fact. Standing where we now are, we can look back 
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on the path in which divine wisdom has travelled, and see, 
with surprise, and wonder, and gratitude, the goodness of 
our heavenly Father in all he has so wisely ordered. But, 
had human wisdom been consulted in those matters, no 
one can form arational conjecture of what would now be 
the result. 

_It is not a greater mark of divine wisdom, that the divis- 
ions which we have noticed were permitted to take place, 
for the important purpose above set forth, than that such di- 
visions were not allowed among the apostles of Christ. 
Had these servants of God so far departed from the precepts 
of their divine Master as to become hostile to each other, 
and had they adopted different and conflicting doctrines, 
their writings would have been contradictory and of no 
value. But, as Jesus prayed that those whom the Father 
had given him should be one, as he and the Father were 
one, so were they kept, by the power of God, from either 
embracing error, or becoming divided as leaders of contend- 
ing sects. By their union thus preserved, these apostles 
have left us a solid foundation, which must remain while 
time lasts. And to this foundation must all conflicting de- 
nominations return, and leave behind them those numerous 
creeds, which human wisdom has invented, and to the sup- 
port of which human learning and human bigotry have 
been devoted. When this shall take place, the happy union 
of the Church will reflect a light throughout the world, 
which will convince the heathen nations that Jesus was the 
sent of God. The doctors of different sects are now vieing 
with each other in missionary enterprises, which do little 
more than to show the imbecility of human wisdom, and the 
want of that union among themselves, set forth in the prayer 
of Jesus: “'That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me.”5 This 
union of professed Christians is the means on which Jesus 
relied to convince the world of the truth of his doctrine ; and 
until this means is resorted to, little hopes can be entertain- 
ed that the desired work will be accomplished. 
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Art. XVI. 
Reconciliation to God by Jesus Christ. 


THE gospel of Christ is said to be “ good news,” or “ glad 
tidings of great joy to all people.” Christians admit that it 
is the grand means to be used in reconciling men to God, 
and that this is accomplished by their believing it. “Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” It 
has also been generally agreed among them, that it is faith 
in this which purifies the heart, works by love, and over- 
comes the world. The apostles never expected men to obey 
God before they were reconciled to him. They seemed to 
consider Christian morals inseparable from Christian doc- 
trines ; as inseparable as the branch is from the tree, with 
respect to its fruitfulness. But all things have not continued 
as they were from the beginning. Now it is becoming fash- 
ionable to preach philosophy, morals, and other things, while 
the doctrines of the Bible are seldom mentioned. ‘The sys- 
tems of philosophy are often different, and some seem to think 
Transcendentalism, like Moses’ rod, willswallow up all the 
rest. And the morals taught, often look more like heathen 
morals than those taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
Many people love to have it so, and would feel offended, to be 
frankly told that they needed to be reconciled to God. Be- 
sides, when the doctrine of reconciliation is taught, some 
teach it as if God needed to be reconciled to men, rather 
than they tohim. They are set to work to bring themselves 
into his favor and love, and this is the grand end to be accom- 
plished by many in their religious services, ‘They seem to 
be pleased with God; their great concern is to make him 
pleased with them. 

In the following remarks I propose to examine two ques- 
tions :— What does reconciliation imply? and, What is the 
Scripture doctrine of reconciliation to God ? _ 

I, What does reconciliation imply? It evidently implies 
two parties, and that there is some disagreement between 
them. Without this, there could be no reconciliation, nor 
any occasion for it, Some of the most deadly enmities 
among men originate in trifles light as air. “Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth.” Nor is it easy, some- 
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times, to decide who was first in fault, or is most to blame. 
The parties brood over their real or supposed injuries ; trifles 
are magnified into things of importance ; and even the pro- 
fessed friends of both, widen the breach by their gossip 
about them. If they would meet, and mutually explain 
themselves to each other, they would see that there were 
no solid grounds for enmity between them, but that they 
had misunderstood or misconstrued each other’s motives, 
feelings and conduct. And if they did find that there was 
mutual cause of blame, or that it was all on one side, why 
not confess and forgive, as.the case might be? How long 
shall men be in learning that it is manly, noble, yea, God- 
like, to forgive each other ? 

God and men are two parties, and reconciliation also im- 
plies that there is some disagreement between them. This 
being the case, the following questions demand our notice: 
1. Is God or men the offending party ? or, are both to blame, 
as is often the case among men? When men are atenmity, 
it is frequently difficult to settle the last question. But the 
first is easily settled here; for who can suppose God is to 
blame? Can he be at enmity with the works of his own 
hands? Were this true, it would give a most unamiable 
view of his character; and so long as he is viewed in this 
light, no one could be reconciled to him. Enmity against 
him would rather be increased. But many, I fear, look on 
the character of God in this light ; and consider his thoughts 
and ways similar to their own. Being at enmity with him, 
they think he must be at enmity with them, and filled 
with wrath and indignation against them. But to sup- 
pose men’s enmity against God provokes his enmity against 
them, makes him a being of evil passions like ourselves, 
acting as men too often do. But are his thoughts or ways 
like ours ? 

Although the Scriptures declare that “the carnal mind 
is enmity against God,” and this is proved every day by men 
not being subject to his laws, yet they are unwilling to ad- 
mit this charge against themselves as true. On the contra- 
ry, they think they have a perfect consciousness that they 
love God. But, I must ask, what God do they love? No 
doubt every man loves his own god, whether it be the true 
God, money, his belly, or any other god. But this rather 
confirms than confutes the charge, that “the carnal mind 
is enmity against the true God.” Love to other gods shows 
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the state of their hearts towards him. It should never be 
forgotten, that we may have many other gods before him, 
made with our hands, or imaginations, or transmitted to us 
by tradition from our fathers. The Scriptures never inti- 
mate that the carnal mind is at enmity with these gods, but 
with the one living and true God, who is manifested in Jesus 
Christ, the brightness of his glory, and the express image of 
his person. This is the God men need to be reconciled to,— 
the God of love, who never injured them; but the God in 
whom they live and have their being. It is their ignorance 
of his true character, and the false views of it which they 
entertain, that lead them to regard him as their enemy, and 
prefer other gods to him, They all, whether Jews, Pagans, 
or nominal Christians, love and serve other gods; and it 
would be uncharitable to deny that each loves his own god. 

2. Another question demands consideration. When two 
parties are at variance, which of them, the offenders or the 
offended, ought to make the effort towards a reconciliation ? 
Common sense says, the offender ought to do this; and it 
accords with what is said in the following passages, when 
one man has given offence to another. 'The princes of the 
Philistines said concerning David, 1 Sam. xxix. 4, “ where- 
with should he reconcile himself to his master? should ‘it 
not be with the heads of these men?” 'They considered 
David the offender against Saul. But observe, they did not 
say that Saul should reconcile David, but that David should 
reconcile himself to Saul. How? By presenting him with 
the heads of his enemies. Again, it is said, Matt. v. 23, 24, 
“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.”. The person 
offering the gift is supposed here to be the offender; and he 
is to go and make his peace with his brother before he offers 
it. But, again, itis said, 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, “ Let not the wife 
depart from her husband ; but if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband.” 'The wife is con- 
sidered the offender, by having departed from her husband ; 
and she is to make her peace with him, and return to her duty. 

It appears, then, that it is the duty of the offending party 
to reconcile himself to the offended ; nor would it alter the 
ease if God, instead of man, was the offender. It follows, 
as man is the offender, that he ought to reconcile himself to 
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God. But can he do this? Is he willing to do it? No; he 
must first be reconciled to God, before he is even inclined to 
love or obey him. Men, in all ages and in all countries, 
have been at much labor and expense ; but their object has 
been not so much to reconcile themselves to their gods, as to 
reconcile their gods to them, when they supposed they were 
offended with them. They have sacrificed their children 
to appease their anger. Men have even been at much labor 
and expense to placate the true God, from wrong views of 
his character. Take a specimen of this from Micah vi. 6, 
7,—“ Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God?” Well, what does human 
wisdom suggest about this? Does it prescribe an easy and 
cheap mode of doing this? No; for it is added,—* Shall I 
come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” But these things did not answer the purpose ; hence 
it is added,—“ he hath showed thee, O man, what is good.” 
Good for what? Good for “coming before the Lord, and 
coming before the high God.” What, then, is this good? 
Some think this is stated in the next words: “And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” But this view 
we cannot think correct, unless it is supposed the persons so 
coming before the Lord are already reconciled to him. How 
can persons, in a state of irreconciliation, do those things 
which the Lord here requires? They must first be recon- 
ciled to God, before they are inclined to perform them. Be- 
sides, this view leads to the conclusion that acceptance with 
God comes by the deeds of the law, which is explicitly de- 
nied in other parts of Scripture. What, then, is the good 
which God hath shown to man, wherewith to come before 
him with acceptance? Jesus answers,—“I am the way, the 
truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” This good, God hath shown to men in all ages; for to 
Christ gave all the law and the prophets witness. 

_ It would be aside from my present design to discuss how 
man’s enmity against God originated : whether it is a part 
of his original nature ; or, that Adam by his sin became an 
enemy to God, and transmitted it to his posterity ; or, that 
each man contracts this enmity from his intercourse with 
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others. Tleave all such questions to be settled by those who 
love such speculations ; and [ shall only make a passing ‘ré- 
mark or two, which seem to be clearly recognized in Scrip- 
ture. ‘There, man’s enmity against God is traced to his ig- 
norance of his character. The idolatry and wickedness of 
the heathen world are traced to this source,— They know 
not God, they have no knowledge who worship graven im- 
ages.” Paul says, Eph. iv. 17—20,—“ This I say, there- 
fore, and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as 
other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their minds; having 
the understanding darkened, being alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in them, because: of 
the blindness of their hearts.” The enmity and wicked- 
ness of the Jews are also traced to theirignorance. | Christ’s 
prayer for them was,—“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” And Peter, addressing the Jews, said,— 
“T wot, brethren, that through ignorance ye did it.” I may 
add, the removal of man’s enmity against God, and. his obe- 
dience, are ascribed to his having come to the knowledge of 
God and Jesus Christ through whom his character is man- 
ifested: “ This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” If we con- 
sider that men are born ignorant of God, and grow up to 
manhood, often paying little attention either to God’s word 
or his works, is it surprising that the great mass of mankind 
should be at enmity with him? It is only they who know 
his name or character that put their trust in him. But eve- 
ty man has his god ; a godless man is not to be found; for 
such as reject the God of the Bible, tell us, all things make 
their god. ) 
Many Christians overlook the fact, that, along with their 
correct views of God’s character, some strange errors are 
often mixed. No pagan ever held more horrible views of 
his god than some Christians do of the true God. ‘They 
view him asa God full of wrath and vengeance against 
sinners; and they are frank enough sometimes to say, if 
there were no endless hell-torments, they would indulge in 
all kinds of iniquity. It is evident such persons must serve 
God more from terror than love ; and the good which their 
correct views of him might do them, is rendered of none 
effect by their errors. And what good their knowledge and 
errors together can do to others, I cannot conjecture, Itmay 
be said here, some Universalists who do not believe in endless 
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or any hell-torments at all, are not holier or happier than the 
persons just referred to. This is true; but who ever sup- 
posed, that all Universalists are correct in all their views 
concerning the character of God? Some of them, as in all 
sects, are merely nominal Universalists ; and it matters very 
little by what sectarian name a man is called, for it is uni- 
versally true, that “ faith without works isdead.” Itis only 
idle talk to profess to know God, and in works deny him. A 
moral infidel is more to be esteemed than such a professor of 
Christianity. He is the best man of the two; for he lives 
better than his creed requires, but the other lives contrary to 
his, and is self-condemned. Both need to be reconciled to 
God. Both are infidels, in the Scripture sense of the term ; 
but the one wears a veil of hypocrisy, and the other despises 
it. Some go over to the ranks of infidelity, from seeing such 
disguised infidels. But, by the same rule, they ought to go 
somewhere else, for all infidelsare not good moral men. Are 
not the morals among them to be ascribed more to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity which they have abandoned, than to 
the infidel creed which they have embraced? He must be 
a very uncandid infidel, who asserts that the bad morals 
among Christians are countenanced by the New Testament. 
And he must be a very ignorant Christian, who thinks en- 
mity to God only discovers itself by open infidelity. Has 
any man yet to learn that we may draw nigh to God with 
our mouths, and honor him with our lips, whilst our hearts 
are far from him? » It discovers itself as much in going about 
to establish a righteousness of our own, as in open infideli- 
ty and wickedness. The publicans and Pharisees were both 
at enmity with God, needed to be reconciled to him, and the 
former, rather than the latter, entered into the kingdom of 
God. But,— 

3. As man is the offender against God, and cannot recon- 
cile himself to. him, how is a reconciliation to be effected? 
‘The wisdom of man is here useless ; for we may say, in the 
language of Scripture—“ If one man sin against another, 
the judge shall judge him; but if a man sin against the 

re who shall entreat for him?” But many donot con- 
der the case desperate, but, in their wisdom, think men can 
reconcile themselves to God. Hence, men from the pulpit, 
press, and otherwise, have been urged to make their peace 
with God, ere it was too late to accomplish it. They have 
been both flattered and frightened, to engage in this great 
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and good work. Many have seriously set themselves to 
work, and by prayers, fastings, and other means, have thought 
they had accomplished it. Of late years, the terrors of eter- 
nal torments have been used, and some think with great 
success, in reconciling men to God. But this is only taming 
the lion, not changing him to the lamb. This is polishing 
the piece of brass, but not making it gold. The carnal mind 
still remains ; it has only assumed a new form, or has put on 
a religious garb. No radical change has taken place, or can 
be effected, until the heart is subdued, and is reconciled to 
God. And what a carnal mind at enmity with God ean do, 
or is inclined to do, to reconcile itself to God; is not easily 
conjectured. Terror, no doubt, produces changes of feel- 
ings in the mind, but never can change enmity intolove. I 
come, then, to consider the important question, 

II. What is the Scripture doctrine of reconciliation to 
God? The Greek word katallasso, rendered reconcile in 
the New Testament, signifies, —“ to change a state of enmé- 
ty between persons to one of friendship.” 'The texts in 
which this word is used, to express reconciliation among 
men, have been already introduced. We shallnow consider 
those passages in which katallasso is used to express rec- 
onciliation between God and men; and, to present this sub- 
ject inas brief and distinet a way as possible, I shall quote 
them all at once, and then submit some remarks on them. 

“For it pleased the Father that in him (Christ) should 
all fulness dwell ; and (having made peace through the blood 
of his cross) by him to reconcile all things unto himself; 
by him, I say, whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven. And you that were sometime alienated, and enemies 
in your minds by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, 
in the body of his flesh, through death, to present you holy and 
unblamable, and unreprovable in his sight.”—“ And all things 
ate of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation: 
to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
toGod. For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.”—* For if when: we were enemies, we were reconciled 
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to God by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life. And not only so, but we also 
joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
now received the atonement.” !—“ But now in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometimes were far off, are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ. For he is our peace who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us; 
having abolished, in his flesh, the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances; for to make in 
himself of twain one new man, so making peace ; and that 
he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby ; and came and preached 
peace to you which are afar off, and to them that were 
nigh. For through him we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.”—“ For if the casting away of them (the 
Jews) be the reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
ceiving of them be but life from the dead?” Col. i. 19—23, 
2 Cor. v.18—21 ; Rom. v. 10,11; Eph. ii. 13—18 ; Rom. xi.15. 

Such are all the places where katallassois used in the New 
Testament. It expresses the removal of enmity between in- 
dividual men ; between Jews and Gentiles ; and between them 
both, or the whole world, and God himself. The term ree- 
onciliation is used, Heb. ii. 17 ; but it is not from katallasso 
but from ilaskomai : “ wherefore, in all things it behoved him 
to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.” The word ilasko- 
mai is also used, Luke xviii. 13,—“ God, be merciful to me 
a sinner.” No one, surely, can suppose, from the first of these 
texts, that Christ was a merciful and faithful high-priest in 
things pertaining to.God, to reconcile him to men; for this 
would imply that God can be changed, and changed from 
enmity to love. But it is in accordance with other parts of 
Scripture, that Christ is God’s appointed mercy-seat, or me- 
dium, through whom he is merciful to sinners. And to this 
view, the prayer of the publican agrees,—* God, be merci- 


1 This is the only place in the New Testament, where the word katallasso, 
or its derivatives, is rendered atonement. The context shows that it ought 
to have been rendered reconciliation ; and it is so rendered in other versions 
of the New Testament. The word atonement is very popular among many 
religious People; but they may see it was not so with the apostles and first 
Christians. Its original meaning was at-one-ment ; and is, for substance, the 
same that is expressed by the term reconciliation. The writers of the New 
Testament, then, did not use any word which expressed the modern sense 
attached to atonement, 
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ful to me a sinner.” Let us now see what is taught us in 
the texts above, where katallasso is used. 
1. It is very clearly taught in the above texts, that men 
are at enmity with God. This is not only implied in the 
word katallasso, rendered reconcile, but the fact is expressly 
stated. It is not only said that they are “alienated from 
God,” but “are enemies in their minds by wicked works.” 
And all the passages proceed on the ground that this is true. 
This fact isso obvious, that it need not be dwelt on. But 
the nature of man’s enmity against God ought to be noticed. 
It is never intimated that his enmity is founded on some real 
injury God has done him. Nor can you hardly find a man 
who asserts that God has injured him in any way whatever. 
But this is often the foundation of enmity among men. Man’s 
enmity against God is founded in ignorance of his character, 
and in his not understanding that all the restraints put on 
his appetites and passions are for his good. Hence, the car- 
nal mind is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be; and thoge under the government of it, cannot please 
God. Their enmity is not the result of evil done them by 
God, but arises from restraints to preserve them from evil. 
They are ignorant both of God, and also of what is for their 
good. 
2. It is not intimated, in the above texts, nor in any other 
part of Scripture, that the enmity is mutual on the part of 
God. God is never said to be reconciled to men, but they 
are said to be reconciled to him. 'The Bible never speaks of 
God’s enmity against us being removed, but of ours against 
him; and for a good reason: he never had any enmity 
against us. Some may object, and say, Does not the Bible 
speak of his being pacified towards us, and of his anger being 
turned away from us? Yes; but surely no one ought to 
think that anger, or wrath, or such evil passions, exist in 
God ; for they only rest in the bosom of fools. Besides, this 
would not only change the unchangeable God into a change- 
able being, but into one of like passions with ourselves. If 
God ever was at enmity against us, he will remain so for- 
ever; for there is no variableness or shadow of turning with 
him. When the Bible speaks of his being pacified towards 
us, and his anger turned away from us, it does not express 
any change in him, but alludes to the new light in which 
his character appears to those reconciled to him. The change 
is not in him, but in them. When unreconciled and disobe- 
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dient to him, they looked on him as their enemy, filled with 
wrath and indignation against them. But, being reconciled 
to him, he appears pacified to them, and his anger turned 
away. Like the jaundiced eye, which sees every thing yel- 
low, they assimilated God unto their own likeness. But, being 
reconciled to him, they view him as their best friend. He 
now appears to them what he always was,—the God of love. 
_ 3. The texts quoted above clearly teach, that the reconcil- 
iation of men to God is entirely from himself. The alienation 
is not more certainly on man’s part, than the reconciliation 
is by God. Itis expressly said,—*All things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself.” We have seen, that, when 
men were at variance, it was the offender who was to make 
the advance towards a reconciliation. But here the case is 
reversed ; for God, the party offended against, provides the 
reconciliation, and makes the advance; for, otherwise, man 
never would be reconciled to God. What, pray, could he 
do to reconcile God to him, were he at enmity against him? 
or, what can he even do to reconcile himsélf to God, which 
is the true state of the case? It has been noticed already, 
that men are often urged to make their peace with God. 
But they are left in the dark, how, and by what means, they 
can accomplish so great a work. And who is the man that 
can instruct them as to the quantity and quality of the work 
which will accomplish it? They perfectly understand the 
preacher, that they must work, and faithfully follow his di- 
rections, But, after having done their best, the question still 
returns with force upon them,—* What lack I yet?” These 
very exertions to make their peace with God, blind their 
minds, and divert their attention away from God’s reconcilie 
ation, which is perfectly adapted to their condition. Being 
set to work to reconcile God to them, or to effect their own 
reconciliation, (things which no man ever accomplished,) 
they see no. need of coming to Christ to find rest to their 
souls. We admit that this view of the subject is very hu- 
miliating to the pride of man. But, when understood, and 
cordially, embraced, nothing can give his mind so much 
heart-felt peace and joy, or such exalted views of the charac- 
ter of God. It is such a view of his character, entering into 
a sinner’s mind, which removes his enmity, melts his heart 
into love and gratitude, and makes Christ’s yoke easy to him, 

and his burden light. é 
4, 'The above texts also distinctly teach the extent of God’s 
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reconciliation. As this is a topic on which Universalists 
differ from other Christians, it deserves a full consideration. 
But my limits forbid this; and the conclusive nature of the 
hints given in the passages above, render this unnecessary. 
I observe, then, generally,—If the reconciliation of men to 
God is entirely from himself, it is not easy to perceive why. 
he should not reconcile all mankind, instead of a part only 
of them. What solid argument can be found to support a 
partial reconciliation? If it could be found, what are we 
to think of God’s impartiality to his creatures? And. what 
can any man think of his cruelty, in leaving millions in a 
State of irreconciliation, to suffer endless hell-torments? But 
enough is said in the texts alluded to, and quoted above, to 
show that no such imputations rest on his character. Let 
us fora moment glance at them. In Col. i. 19—23, it is 
said,——“ It pleased the Father to reconcile all things unto 
himself.” It is added,—“I say whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven.” Professor Stuart assures us 
that to pan, or ta panta, rendered all things, means “the 
universe ;” and that the phrase “ things in earth and things 
in heaven,” is a common periphrasis of the Hebrew and 
New Testament writers, for the universe. What words, 
then, could be chosen which could more expressly teach that 
it pleased the Father to reconcile the universe to himself? 
Bat let us hear Professor Stuart’s own explanation of ‘this 
very text. He says,—* By reconciling things in heavy 2n and 
things on earth, seems evidently to be meant, bringing. into 
union, under one great head, i.e. Christ, by a new and 
special bond of inter-communication, both angels and men, 
In like manner, the two great parties on earth, Jews and 
Gentiles, are united.” Were Universalists to say that this 
passage did not teach the universality of God’s reconcilia- 
tion, Professor Stuart would say that they perverted it; for 
he declares that “this seems evidently to be meant.” See 
Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Channing ; and Balfour's Letters to 
Stuart, on the above phraseology. 

‘Again; let us lookat 2 Cor. v. 18—21. It is there said, 
God was “in, or by, Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” But why 
say “the world,” if only the elect or believers, or a small 
part of mankind, were meant? If we, however, ‘understand 
the world to mean all mankind, it accords with the phrase- 
ology: noticed above. It also agrees with the extent of 
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Christ’s death ; for he died for all, was the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, and was sent of God to be “ the 
Saviour of the world.” , 

- But, again ; let us look at Eph. ii. 13—18. “ Forfhe is 
our peace who hath made both one (Jews and Gentiles ;) 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between 
us, having abolished in his flesh the enmity, (between Jews 
. and Gentiles,) even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances; for to make in himself of twain (Jews and 
Gentiles) one new man, so making peace ; and that he might 
reconcile both (Jews and Gentiles) unto God in one body, 
by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” This pas- 
sage clearly teaches that through Christ, Jews and Gentiles 
are reconciled, he having removed the cause of their enmi- 
ty. But also observe, that Christ hath reconciled both Jews 
and Gentiles “nto God in one body by the cross,” and 
“ hath made in himself of twain one new man, so making 
peace.” It is well known that Jews and Gentiles include 
the whole human race. And as Christ hath reconciled both 
unto God, what part of our race, pray, remains unrecon- 
ciled ?_ But my limits forbid me dwelling on this topic. 

5. The above texts also clearly teach that God reconciles 
men to himself by Jesus Christ. This is manifestly the doctrine 
of the whole New Testament. It is by him exclusively. It 
is not more certain that there is. but one God, than it is that 
there is only “ one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus ; who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testi- 
fied in due time.” It is also expressly said that God rec- 
onciles men to himself by “ the death of his Son,” and by 
his death of the cross, etc. There has been much specu- 
lation, and some misrepresentation, indulged about how man- 
kind are reconciled to God and saved by the sufferings and 
death of Christ. It has been alleged against what is called 
the Orthodox system, “that Christ’s death has an influence 
in making God placable or merciful, in quenching his wrath 
and awakening his kindness towards men.” But Dr. Woods, 
in his “ Letters to Unitarians,” disclaims such a misrepre- 
sentation of their opinions, in the following manner: The 
Orthodox believe “that the origin, the grand moving 
cause of the whole work of redemption, was the infinite 
love, benignity, or mercy of God ; and that it is purely in 
consequence of this love, that he appointed a mediator, and 
adopted every measure, which he saw to be necessary for the 
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salvation of man. The goodness, mercy, or placability of 
God, considered as an attribute of his character, could then 
be neither produced nor increased by the atonement of Christ; 
as the atonement itself owed its existence wholly to that 
eternal, immutable goodness.” But the following things in 
Professor Stuart’s sermons on the Atonement deserve notice, 
as they are intimately connected with our subject. Dr. 
Woods and he seem not exactly of one mind, if I understand 
some of the following statements. 

Professor Stuart’s text is, Isa. lili. 5,6; and from it he 
deduces the proposition, that, “Christ suffered as our 
substitute ; or, that his sufferings and death were an eéx- 
piatory offering, on account of which our sins are par- 
doned, and we are restored to the Divine favor.” What 
he means by this, he thus explains :—“ When I say Christ 
in his sufferings was our substitute, or, by them he made an 
expiatory offering for us, I mean that God did appoint and 
accept the sufferings of Christ instead of the punishment 
due to us as sinners against his law; and that in conse- 
sequence of this appointment and of these sufferings he does 
forgive our sins and receive us to his favor.” He goes ‘on 
still further to explain his meaning :—“ A substitute may be, 
and where it is voluntarily accepted on the part of him to 
whom any debt or reparation is due, must be an equivalent 
of some kind or other, a satisfaction in some sense, for such 
debt or penalty due.” He says “an equivalent is of two 
sorts.” Let us look at them separately. “The first has 
respect to kind and quantity, and requires equality or same- 
ness in regard to both. If Christ died, then, as a substitute 
for sinners, it is not at all necessary to suppose that his suf- 
ferings were the same in quality and quantity, as would 
have been endured by those in whose room he suffered, in 
case the penalty of the Jaw had been exacted upon them. 
In fact, such a supposition is replete with difficulties of a 
kind not easily to be removed. The worm that never dies— 
the cup of wrath without mixture which is drunk by sin- 
ners in the world of woe—we have strong reasons for be- 
lieving is the sting of a guilty conscience—self-condemnation 
and reproach for having violated the just and holy law of 
God. This sting the holy and spotless Saviour never felt ; 
this was an agony to which his bosom of perfect purity must 
have been a stranger. However high his sufferings mount- 
ed, they could not have been the same in kind as those of 
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the wicked in the world of misery. Nor can we well con- 
ceive how they could have been the same 1n quantity as 
they deserved whom he redeems. He suffered but a few 
hours; or, if you include his whole period of humiliation, 
but a few. years. In his divine nature, considered as the 
immutable God, we cannot conceive of his having suffered; 
and, indeed, the Scriptures always represent him as having 
assumed the Azwman nature, in order that he might suffer. 
Phil. ii. 6—S8; Heb. ii. 9. Great as his sufferings were, yet 
they were not like those of the damned,—suflerings of abso- 
lute and hopeless despair. He could look beyond them, when 
‘hanging on the cross. He did. He couldsee the glory and 
prosperity of his kingdom, as the certain result of them.” 
He adds,—“ When I say, then, that Christ, in his sufferings, 
was our substitute, I do not mean that these sufferings were 
an equivalent of the first kind, for the penalty remitted; or, 
in other words, that he did actually suffer torments the same 
in kind and quantity as were due to sinners.” We can only 
spare room for one or two remarks, out of the many which 
might be made on these statements. 

1. Prof. Stuart assumes—what is not true—that the penalty 
of God’s law is “the worm that never dies,” or, endless mis- 
ery. This he does not attempt to prove; and we are confi- 
dent no man can prove this to be true. But, on this assum 
tion, Prof. Stuart’s whole system seems to be built. Were it 
true, we admit it would not only require “an expiatory offer- 
ing,” but the expiatory offering of a God, to redeem us from 
such misery. But,— 

2. Notwithstanding the Professor believes Jesus Christ to 
be the supreme God, and the substitute of sinners, yet he dis- 
claims the idea that he suffered such misery on their account. 
He views the thing as impossible; and labors to show that 
he did not and could not suffer, either in kind or quanti 
what sinners deserved. The “cup of wrath without mixture, 
which is drunk by sinners in the world of woe,” he says, he 
has “strong reasons for believing is the sting of a guilty eon- 
science ;” but “this sting the holy and spotless Saviour 
never felt.” Certainly. But why not state these “strong 
reasons,” that all may seethem? But,— 

3. We learn, from his statements, what the Orthodox hell 
consists in. In by-gone years, it was a substantial, tangible 
reality. But it has been gradually modified, until now he 
has reduced it to a mere shadow. 'The bottomless pit, the 
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raging hell of fire and brimstone, is merely “the sting of a 
guilty conscience—self-condemnation and reproach,” | But, 
in this hell, Universalists have long believed; and all who 
sin must suffer its torments. 

4, Prof. Stuart is not so explicit as Dr. Woods, in disclaim- 
ing the idea, that the sufferings and death of Christ produced 
a change in God, favorable to sinners. Some of his language 
seems rather to imply that they were an “expiatory sacrifice,” 
on account of which God’s lost favor and kindness are re- 
stored to us. He does not confine the sufferings and death 
of Christ to God’s method of reconciling the world to himself, 
but makes them affect the mind and disposition of God, to be 
reconciled to the world. In some way, his sufferings and 
death were to make God better pleased with sinners, more 
favorable towards them, as well as to exhibit his love to them, 
and reconcile them to himself. But, if this be his. meaning, 
we must deem the notion false; for we have no idea that the 
sufferings of Christ did or could, in any manner or degree, 
effect a change in God’s mind towards sinners. 

Let us now look at Prof. Stuart’s second sort of equiva- 
lency. Hesays, “The second is, where the substitute answers 
the same end as that would have done in the place of which 
it is put, or a higher end of the same nature.” He adds, 
“ Equivalency of the second kind has respect to transactions 
of a civil or penal nature, and to the intercourse of rational 
beings with each other, as subjects of social ‘or other laws. 
For example, banishment is often substituted by civil govern- 
ments instead of inflicting the penalty of death ; fines instead 
of imprisonment, or other corporeal punishment. So among 
men in their daily intercourse. In all cases of this nature, 
which are exceedingly numerous and diversified, the equiv- 
alent or satisfaction is not the same in kind or quantity as 
that for which it is substituted.” 

Such are his views of Christ’s sufferings. He did not suffer, 
in kind or quantity, the miseries of the damned. What, then, 
were his sufferings, in their nature and extent? 'The Profes- 
sor does not pretend to know. He only says, “ Are we not, 
then, constrained to regard him as suffering in a degree un- 
paralleled, indescribable,—in short, not capable of being con- 
ceived by us? What this degree was, the Scriptures have 
not explicitly declared ; nor, indeed, was such a declaration 
necessary. Hnough, that, in his sufferings, the awful dis- 
pleasure of God against. sin has been manifested in a most 
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-\ impressive manner. Enough, if God has judged that his 
sufferings as our substitute were carried to such a height as 
was, by infinite wisdom, deemed necessary, in order to pro- 
mote the best designs of the divine government.” 

Such are his statements. It appears from them that “the 
best designs of the divine government” are promoted by 
Christ suffering only “a few hours;” and not as God, but in 
his human nature. But, if the penalty of the divine law was 
endless misery, as he asserts, Christ did not suffer it, and 
hence could not be the substitute of any sinner, unless a few 
hours’ suffering in his human nature on earth is an equiva- 
lent for the endless misery of all he redeems. But will he, 
or any other man, prove that this was the penalty of God’s 
law? Let.this penalty, however, be what it may, we must 
believe, until better informed, that Christ suffered it. The 
old Orthodox doctrine, that Christ actually suffered the mis- 
ery of the damned, which his people deserved, seems to us 
more consistent than this modern equivalency for it. Had 
the Professor allowed Christ, as God, to suffer and die, he 
might have paid in full for that penalty, both in kind and 
quantity. Nor does this seem to me much more impossible 
than that Christ’s sufferings and death, in his human nature, 
should effect a change in God towards sinners. And if they 
were an “expiatory sacrifice” for those he redeems from 
“the world of wo,” it was very partial; partial in not being 
a full expiation for all the misery they deserved, and partial 
in not expiating for our whole race. The Professor views 
Christ’s sufferings, “ unparalleled, indescribable, not capable 
of being conceived by us.” But, had he suffered for our 
whole race, they must have been inconceivably worse, unless 
God had vastly reduced the equivalency. And if the God- 
head, united with the manhood, enabled Christ to suffer for 
a few, it could have supported him in suffering for all. But, 
as he views the sufferings and death of Christ, as an “ expia- 
tory sacrifice,” in a light to which I cannot assent, let us see 
how he supports it in his Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 
I shall advert to the following passage only :—Rom. iii. 25. 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith 
in his blood,” etc. In his notes, he says, “'The most important 
word in the translation of this verse is ilasterion, the sense 
of which must first be determined.” How, then, does he 
determine it? By its Scripture usage? No; but by its 
heathen usage; for he says,—1. “In classic Greek, it is equiv- 
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alent to the adjective ilasimos, propitiatory, atoning; which — 
comes directly from ilasmos, atonement, propitiation; which 
Homer always employs to designate the making of propitia- 
tion, an atonement, to the gods. The later Greek sometimes 
used alaskomat in the sense of being propitious.” But why 
is Homer referred to as authority in this case? Because 
dlasterion has no Scripture usage to determine its sense? 
No; for we shall see immediately, that he refers to its Scrip- 
ture usage, but sets it aside. And, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he considers the sacrifice of Christ, as a propi- 
tiation, an atonement to the true God, in the same sense as 
the heathen sacrifices were to their false gods. Notice, then, 
—2. He next refers to the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment. He says, “In our text, ilasterion is an adjective used 
in an elliptical way;” and “the question naturally arises,— 
What is the noun here to be supplied after ilasterion 2 Is it 
epithema, cover? or thuma, offering or sacrifice? In the 
first of these ways, the Seventy employ dlasterion, sometimes 
joining it with epithema, (Ix. xxv. 17,) but usually omitting 
epithema, and using dJasterion alone, in the same sense 
which both words would give; e. @. Ex. xxv. 18—22,.and 
xXxxvii. 6, etc.; Lev. xvi. 2,13—15, etc. In all these cases, 
whether ilasterion has epithema expressed, or not, the He- 
brew word is keperet, covering, viz. the covering of the ark 
of the covenant in the most holy place, which was overlaid 
with pure gold, (Ex. xxv. 17,) over which the cherubim 
stretched out their wings, (Ex. xxv. 20,) and which was the 
throne of Jehovah in his earthly temple, the place from which 
he uttered his oracles, and communed with the representa- 
_tives of his people. Ex. xxv. 22; comp. Ex. xxxvil. 6—9. 
Into the inner sanctuary, where the ark was, the high-priest 
entered but once in a year, (Heb. ix. 7,) when he sprinkled 
the keperet, ilasterion, (epithema,) with blood, in order to 
make propitiation for the sins of the people. Lev. xvi. 2, 15, 
16.” In confirmation of this Scripture usage, he adds, “ In 
like manner with the Seventy, Philo calls epithema ilaste- 
rion; i.e.a propitiatory covering.” He then adds, “Such is 
the Septuagint usage of ilasterion.” But was he content 
with this Scripture usage of the word? No; for, 3, He 
asks this strange question: “ But was Paul necessarily lim- 
ited to this? Certainly not; inasmuch as the common Greek 
idiom afforded him another combination of ilasterion, viz. 
ilasterion thuma, a propitiatory sacrifice,or offering.” So 
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St. Paul is made to abandon the Scripture sense of ilasterion, 
and adopt its heathen sense. But was Paul in the habit of 
treating the Old Testament Scriptures so? Is Prof. Stuart 
in the habit of doing so? Far from it; as could easily be 
shown. Reject the Scripture usage of words, and adopt the 
heathen sense of them, and there is an end to all correct 
interpretation of the Scriptures. What man has said more 
about Scripture usage of words, in interpreting the Bible? 
And has he forgotten all he has said about “the Hebrew 
Greek” —not the “heathen Greek” —of the New Testament? 
4, But he asks, “ Which, now, of these two methods of con- 
struing ilasterion shall we choose? Origen, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Ecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, 
have preferred the former; Hesychius, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Kypke, Turretin, Elsner, Flatt, Tholuck, and others, the 
latter.” He adds, “I most fully agree with Turretin, who 
understands by ilasterion, an expiatory victim. But I have 
a reason for this opinion, which I have not seen noticed in 
any of the commentators; and this is, that in the phrase 
en to aimati autou, (by his blood,) which follows, there is a 
reference to the aima (blood) of the tlasterion. It may be 
said, that, if Christ be represented as the mercy-seat, which 
was sprinkled with propitiatory blood, aimati autou may refer 
to this, But my answer is, that such an image is unnatural; 
for then Christ would be represented as a mercy-seat, sprink- 
led with his own blood,—an incongruous figure, if the anal- 
ogy of the Jewish mercy-seat be consulted. But if ilasterion 
means a propiiiatory sacrifice, then is the image altogether 
eongruous ; inasmuch as the blood was sprinkled round 
about upon the altar, where the sacrifice was laid. Lev. i. 5, 
11; ui. 8.” On these statements, we remark,—l. Great 
names, it seems, cannot decide what is the true sense of the 
word ilasterion; for critics are divided in their opinions 
about it. So far as names have any influence in deciding 
this question, | might add a number. I content myself with 
the following :—Mr. Peirce says, Rom. iii. 25 ought to be 
rendered,—* Whom God has set forth as a propitiatory, or 
mercy-seat.” Macknight renders it,—“Whom God hath 
set forth a propitiatory.” He adds, “'The cover of the ark is 
called, (ix. xxv. 17,) in the Seventy, ilasterion epithema, a 
propitiatory cover.” Parkhurst defines the word ilasterion, 
“a mercy-seat, propitiatory;” and remarks, “Paul, by apply- 
ing this name to Christ, (Rom. iii. 25,) assures us that he 
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was the true mercy-seat, the reality of what it represented 
to the ancient believers.” — Wakefield renders ilasterion 
mercy-seat, and in his note says, “Because God spake his 
will by him to all mankind, as he spake before’ to the Jews 
from the mercy-seat; see Ex. xxv. 22.” In Tyndal’s ver- 
sion, the disputed words are rendered,—“ Whom God hath 
made a seate of mercy, thorow faith in his blond.” And 
Hammond says, “ ilasterion, that is, the covering of the ark, 
or propitiatory.”—“ Christ being now the antetype prefigured 
by that covering of the ark.” The English translators. un- 
derstood ilasterion to mean mercy-seat; as we shall see 
immediately. - 

2. How, then, ought the true sense of ilasterion to be 
decided? I answer, by its general Scripture usage,—a rule 
which Prof. Stuart approves of, and adopts in other cases. _ 
In the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, the word 
ilasterion is used more than twenty times, to denote the 
mercy-seat; and he admits its sense there is not in his favor. 
On the contrary, he makes Paul adopt its heathen sense; 
and, with some other great men, he adopts it himself. This 
word only occurs in one other place in the New Testament; 
and its usage there seems also to be against him; (Heb. ix. 
5;) where Paul, giving a description of the ark of the cove- 
nant, says, “Above it stood the cherubims, overshadowing, 
to ilasterion, the mercy-seat.” But, understand the word 
ilasterion in the sense Prof. Stuart gives it, and you make 
him say that the cherubims overshadowed “the propitiatory 
sacrifice, or offering.” But is this in agreement with the 
fact? Scripture usage of this word is evidently against the 
Professor. Had he found it to suit his purpose, no doubt he 
would have availed himself of it. 

3. But he thinks that, unless the word “ilasterion means 
a propitiatory sacrifice, Christ must be represented as a mer- 
cy-seat, sprinkled with his own blood; which is an incon- 
gruous figure, if the analogy of the Jewish mercy-seat: is 
consulted.” But this is taking it for granted as true, that the 
analogy between the ancient mercy-seat and Christ, in all 
respects, was intended to be set forth. And he might as well 
speak of an incongruity in representing Christ as both a 
priest and the offering, or sacrifice. But the Improved Ver- 
sion renders the passage,—* Whom God hath set forth as a 
mercy-seat, in his own blood,” and gives us the following 
note :—“'The words dia pisteos are omitted in the Alexan-, 
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drian and some other manuscripts; and they obscure the sense. 
The apostle represents Christ as a mercy-seat, consecrated by 
his own blood; upon which the goodness of God, as it were, 
takes its stand, and declares his gracious purposes and dispen- 
sations to mankind. See Locke and 'aylor’s judicious note 
upon the text. The word ilasterion never signifies ‘propitia- 
tion,’ as it is translated in the public version; but is always 
used, wherever it occurs, both in the Old and New Testament, 

_to express the mercy-seat; which was the golden lid of the 
ark, upon which the Shekinah, or cloud of glory, rested, and 
from which oracles were dispensed. Ex. xxv. 22; Num. vii. 
8,9; Lev. xvii. 2; Heb. ix. 5. It must be evident to every 
unprejudiced person, that this beautiful allusion of the apos- 
tle, which is intended to represent Christ as the messenger 
of divine mercy, and the medium of divine communications 
to mankind, gives no countenance to the commonly-received 
doctrine of atonement by vicarious sufferings; though many 
. great stress upon this text, misled by the common trans- 
ation.” 

But, if Prof. Stuart’s heathen sense of dlasterion thuma, 
“a propitiatory sacrifice, or offering,” were admitted, what 
then? 'The question comes up, Whom was this sacrifice or 
offering intended to propitiate? Not God; for Dr. Woods 
has told us above, that he was not and could not be altered 
by it. On the contrary, he assures us, “The origin, the 
grand moving cause, of the whole work of redemption, was 
the infinite love and benignity, or mercy of God ;” and that 
this “could be neither produced nor increased by the atone- 
ment of Christ.” The Professor must, then, differ from Dr. 
Woods, if he supposes that é/asterion thuma means a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, or offering, to propitiate God, reconcile 
him to men, or alter him in his love and feelings towards 
them. But, in the quotations made from his Sermons on the 
Atonement, something very like this seems to be taught. 
And, from the heathen sense which he gives to the term 
ilasterion, one can hardly doubt it. Its Scripture sense he 
rejects, and its heathen sense he adopts, without any qualifi- 
cation ; and it is well known, the heathen sacrificed even 
their children to their gods, to appease their anger, and obtain 
their favor. I would, then, submit it for consideration, 
whether the Professor has not, by his statements above 
quoted, disclosed a fact which deserves attention from all 
Orthodox people. It is this: that the doctrine of atonement, 
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as they understand it, is of heathen origin. It is certain he 
traces it to this source, establishes it on heathen ground, and 
deems Homer better authority than the Scriptures. Univer- 
salists and others have stated this fact to our Orthodox 
brethren; but they have paid little or no attention to it. 
But, coming from Prof. Stuart, we hope it will arrest their 
attention, and lead them to more scriptural views of this 
subject. He has discarded the old heathen hell, so long 
believed in among Christians; and we hope he will also 
abandon their heathen views of atonement. 

The question may then be asked,—Since Christ’s suffer- 
ings and death were not “a propitiatory sacrifice,” or “offer- 
ing,” to God, to reconcile him to men, whom were they 
intended to reconcile? I answer,—To reconcile men to 
God; for they only needed to be reconciled. This view of 
the subject, any one may see, accords with the texts noticed 
above, in which katallasso is used. It signifies, “to change 
a state of enmity between persons to one of friendship.” And 
while the texts repeatedly say that men are reconciled to 
God by the death of Christ, not one of them intimates that 
Christ’s death reconciles God to men. ‘l’o rernove men’s 
enmity against God, is to restore friendship between them ; 
for, on the part of God, no enmity against them ever existed. 
Well, what is necessary to remove this enmity on man’s 
part? LTanswer,—Love, the love of God, and nothing else, 
can do it. And it is in the sufferings and death of Christ, 
that both the love of God and the love of Christ are mani- 
fested. I have only room to cite a specimen of the proof of 
this. Take 1 John iv. 9, 10, and iui.2. “In this was mani- 
fested the love of God toward us, because that God sent his 
only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” ‘The Greek word 
for propitiation, in both. these texts, is dasmos. We have 
seen above, that Prof. Stuart gives a heathen sense to it, as 
‘well as to the word ilasterion; and that he referred to Homer 
—not the Bible—as authority. But does he indeed believe 
that the true God, the God of love, required to be propitiated, 
pacified, as the heathen gods? In. the texts just quoted, 
God’s sending his Son to be a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, was the proof of his love to it; the object 
therefore was not to propitiate or reconcile him to the world, 
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In the sufferings and death of Christ, both the love of God 
and the love of Christ were manifested, to propitiate or rec- 
oncile them. See John iii. 16; Rom. v. 6—9; and John 
xv. 13, in addition to the above texts, : 

In agreement with these statements, we find Christians 
ascribing their reconciliation to God to this source. I can 
do no more than give a single specimen :—“ For we ourselves 
also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, 
and hating one another. But after that the kindness and 
love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but aceording to his 
_ mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abun- 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, being justi- 
fied by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life.” Tit. iii, 3—8. See also Eph.ii. 1—11. 
After reading these passages, we should think that all would 
be satisfied of two things: first, that no person can ever 
reconcile either God, or himself to God, by the deeds of the 
law; and, secondly, that it is idle in preachers to imagine 
that they can frighten sinners out of their enmity against 
God, by arraying him in the robes of wrath and vengeance. 
Such a course is as irrational as it is unscriptural. What is 
so powerful as love, to overcome enmity among men? We 
are told that Joseph’s brethren hated him, and could not 
speak peaceably to him, and finally sold him into Egypt. 
But when they appeared before him there, did he think of 
removing their enmity against him by clothing himself in 
wrath and vengeance against them? Far from it. He 
overwhelmed them with his kindness and love. Nor did he 
set his brethren to work, either to procure or to deserve this. 
No; it was undeserved kindness,—the spontaneous effusions 
of his brotherly heart. His bowels yearned over them. He 
wept over them; and it was a Juxury to him to forgive them. 
He took pleasure in effacing from their memory all unpleasant 
feelings, which remorse for their treatment of him might 
produce. In short, he produced effects in them, by his kind 
ness, which no terrors he had in his power to inspire could 
have accomplished. Well, was Joseph wiser than God2 
Could he devise better means to overcome enmity? Was 
he more easily moved to compassion and forgiveness of his 
brethren than God to his children,—the workmanship of his 
own hands? Many seem to think they have more compas- 
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sion than God; for they say, that if it was in their power to 
save our whole race from hell, they would gladly do it. 

_ But let us look once more at the texts in which katallasso 
is used. It appears from them, that the grand work of the 
apostles was to pray or beseech men, in Christ’s stead, to be 
reconciled to God. _ All—whether Jews or Gentiles, whether 
high or low, rich or poor—needed to be reconciled; and 
God’s reconciliation by Jesus Christ was alike to all; for all 
were in a similar condition. Nothing short of divine wisdom 
could have devised such a method of reconciliation, and 
nothing short of divine power could accomplish it. From 
first to last, it may be said concerning it,—‘ All things are 
of God.” God, indeed, uses men as instruments. He first 
reconciled the apostles to himself, put in them the word of 
reconciliation, and sent them into all the world, as agents in 
reconciling others to himself. But the word of reconcilia- 
tion was only in them as earthen vessels, that its excellency 
and power might appear to be of God, and not of men. 
Their message to the world was not of man, but from God. 
They were the ambassadors of Christ, as ‘though God did 
beseech men” by them, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to 
him. Howsoever successful the apostles were in their work, 
they never attributed it to any powers of their own, but to 
God’s bearing testimony to the word of his own grace. All 
boasting was excluded ; and he that gloried, gloried only in 
the Lord. Weare commanded to follow them, What better 
examples can preachers now follow, than the apostles of 
Christ? They have no reason to expect success in recon- 
ciling men to God, but in so far as they follow them in the 
doctrines they taught, the spirit they manifested, and in their 
whole lives and conversations. If they become men-pleasers, 
they cannot be the servants of Christ; and if they preach 
another gospel, they in vain look for success. Preach terror 
to men, and you may frighten them af God; but nothing 
but the preaching of his love, manifested in the death of his 
Son, can melt their hearts into cordial obedience. ‘This it 
did in the apostolic age; this it has done in all ages since ; 
and this it will do until all are subdued, death, the last ene- 
my, destroyed, and God “be all in all.” 

We intended to examine-the Scripture doctrine of atone- 
ment more in detail; and also to make some remarks on the 
fruits which reconciliation to God produces; but this we 
must delay until a future opportunity. Ww. B. 

25 
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Art. XVII. 


Sin,—its Nature and Consequences. 


Turs subject is one of much importance, not only on 
account of its intimate bearings on the moral condition of 
mankind, but as being also one of the most fruitful topics of 
dissension that have divided the Christian world. And, 
considering the many discussions respecting it, that have 
appeared at different times, from wiser heads and abler pens, 
it is not to be presumed that the following remarks will go 
far towards removing these divisions, or placing the subject 
beyond the pale of disputation ; nevertheless, they are sub- 
mitted with the hope that they may possibly assist some 
sincere inquirer, in his pursuit of those great truths which 
involve man’s highest earthly interests. 

The importance of correct views respecting the nature of 
sin must be apparent to all who reflect upon the vast influence 
they must necessarily exert upon human conduct; and_as 
Wwe can expect proper moral action to follow correct moral 
views only, so improper action must, in the nature of things, 
result from erroneous views of the subject. We shall avoid, 
in this examination, everything touching the origin of sin; 
believing this to be of far less practical importance than a 
knowledge of its nature and consequences. 

Let the question first be considered,—What is sin? A 
plain and concise answer is given by the apostle, in the fol- 
lowing words:—“Sin is the transgression of the law.”? 
Now, God’s laws are of two kinds,—moral and physical; 
and though the apostle, in this passage, probably has refer- 
ence to the moral law only, yet I think we may allow a still 
wider range, and say that the violation of any of the laws of 
God is sin. The evil will, of course, vary, in magnitude, in 
proportion to the importance of the Jaw broken; but if the 
infraction of any particular law may be called sin, with equal 
propriety may we apply the term to the violation of any othet 
law, whether in the moral or physical world. We wish this 
to be particularly remarked; for people sometimes think 
themselves faithful adherents of the moral law, while they 
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hesitate not to violate every law of the physical system, and 
to sacrifice the body, in their blind zeal for the good of the 
soul. It will be understood, therefore, that we mean by the 
term sin, the breaking of any divine law, wherever it may 
exist. 

_. Having ascertained what constitutes sin, we may pass to 
inquire, in the second place, respecting its nature. What is 
the nature of sin? More answers have been given to this 
question than we have time or inclination to examine; but 
I think we shall be able to obtain a correct one, by consider- 
ing the nature of the law. It is very evident, that the nature 
of the law must determine the nature of sin, which is the 
transgression thereof; and the nature of the law may be 
plainly seen, from the object it contemplates. What, then, 
is the object of the law? It has been warmly argued,—per- 
haps more formerly than at the present day,—that the moral 
laws of God are but the arbitrary commands of a sovereign, 
given without any reference to the good of mankind, having 
no harmony with the moral constitution; and that obedience, 
instead of producing present happiness, is a burthen, for 
which the creature who endures it here, shall be paid with 
enjoyment in the world tocome. Disobedience, on the other 
hand, has been spoken of as a. present good, for the indul- 
gence of which, the sinner is to be punished in the immortal 
world.2 Indeed, I see not how the common doctrine of 
rewards and punishments can present the subject in a light 
materially different from this; for, if obedience is accompan- 
ied with enjoyment here, what more than this does it merit? 
what claim can it be supposed to give the obedient on the 
joys of eternity? So, on the other hand, if disobedience 
“produces misery here, what more does it deserve? and why 
should suffering here be supposed to render one more liable 
to suffering hereafter? We naturally infer, then, from the 
doctrine of endless rewards and punishments, that the diso- 
bedient, who are to suffer hereafter, must be those who are 
happy here; while the obedient, who are to be blessed there, 
are here the wretched and miserable. According to this 
theory, the object of the law is directly opposed to the crea- 
ture’s present enjoyment. But this view must be erroneous. 
Laws instituted by infinite wisdom must have been designed 


2 Though it is often denied that this theory is believed, yet it was the 
ground taken by Rev. Mr. Braman, in the “Danvers Discussion,” and is 
frequently contended for by others at the present day. 
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for some definite object, and this object must have embraced 
either the happiness or misery of the creature. To show 
that the latter supposition is inadmissible, we need only reflect 
that it would entirely absolve us from all obligation to obe- 
dience. Justice to ourselves requires that we seek our own 
good; and requirements that conflict with this, must be 
arbitrary and unjust. God's government is parental; and 
as the child would be under no obligation to obey the com- 
mands of its parent, when such commands were intended for 
its injury, so all the claims the divine requirements can have 
upon our obedience, must arise from the fact that our happi- 
ness is embraced in their object. 

That this is, in reality, the great design of all the moral 
laws of God, is affirmed by the plain language of revelation. 
It is said,—“ He that keepeth the law, happy is he.”* The 
Psalmist declares that “great peace have they who love thy 
law,”* and adds,—“ Thy law do I love.”® Again he affirms, 
—‘“Blessed are they who walk in the law of the Lord; ” 
assertions which would be absolutely untrue, did not the 
law seek the present peace and welfare of the obedient. 
This will be still more apparent, perhaps, from a brief ex- 
amination of the laws that govern the physical world ; since 
a strict analogy will be found to exist in all the various 
departments of the divine government, so far as the laws are 
concerned which regulate them. We may look, first, at the 
vegetable kingdom. Those particles of matter which form 
the tree, shrub, or flower, must be carried up through certain 
vessels constituted for the purpose, and arranged for its 
enlargement or adornment. Accordingly, a law, or laws, in 
this case, have been ordained, in obedience to which, nour- 
ishment is drawn from the earth, forced through the channels 
prepared for its conveyance, and manifested in the expand- 
ing trunk, the opening bud, the leaf, flower, or fruit. Here, 
the object of those laws is plain to be seen, viz. the nourish- 
ment and support of the tree. Cut off the operation of these 
laws, suspend this communication of sustenance, and it 
withers and dies. Suppose a certain power was imparted 
to the tree,—leaving its present nature, in other respects, 
unchanged,—by which it couid suspend or enforce the ac- 
tion of its own laws to a certain extent; who or what would 
be benefited by its obeying them? or injured by its infraction 
of them ? 


3 Prov. xxix. 18, 4 Ps, cxix. 165. * Ps. crix, 11S, 
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_ Turn now, for a moment, to the animal world; and a 
similar economy will, I think, be manifest even to a hasty 
observer. ‘Take,as an example, the human system. As far 
as we can discover, we find it so constituted, that its health 
and vigor depend almost entirely upon the natural and un- 
Interrupted operation of those laws which govern it. It is so 
contrived as to require certain modes of action for its preser- 
vation and welfare. These modes of action are demanded 
by what we call animal laws; and it is worthy of especial 
remark, that these laws constitute simply that order of things, 
the free and unobstructed course of which is indispensable to 
the production of the highest good of the body. Such is 
their object. Let us propose, now, a query similar to the one 
just considered. Man has the power, to a certain extent, of 
keeping or disobeying those laws that relate to his. physical 
system; and who is benefited or injured by either course ? 
Himself, mainly ; though, from the intimate relation he sus- 
tains to other creatures, the secondary effects, in some in- 
stances, may be visited upon them, to a certain extent. T'wo 
facts, we think, may now be affirmed :—First, the laws that 
govern the physical world are founded in, and have no ex- 
istence distinct from, nature. They are simply that order 
of things which God has established, designed for the good 
of the subjects to which they relate, and inseparable from 
them. The second is but a natural and just inference drawn 
from this, viz. obedience must produce good, and disobe- 
dience evil consequences, 

Bearing these reflections in mind, let us approach the moral 
world. God,in his wisdom and grace, has seen fit to consti- 
tute the human race not only his creatures, but his children 
also, by giving them a moral or religious nature. This 
causes them to recognize duties and obligations as growing 
out of the relation they sustain to him and to each other; 
and such is their constitution, that a correct knowledge of 
these duties and obligations, and the faithful performance 
thereof, compose the chief good and glory of mankind. A 
certain course of moral action is, by the nature of man’s 
moral constitution, made indispensable to his enjoyment, 
just as much as a certain mode of corporeal action is neces- 
sary for the health and vigor of his mortal body; and the 
grounds of this established order of things may be properly 
denominated moral laws. Now, the simple fact that to obey 
is happiness, and to disobey misery, is all that can possibly 
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give these laws a claim upon our obedience. It is all that 
can possibly make obedience right, and disobedience wrong; 
and, could any written law be found absolutely conflicting 
with these laws, founded in nature and the constitution of 
things, I hazard nothing in saying that such law should be 
disobeyed, from what source soever it might originate. 
Hence, the claims to our obedience which belong to the 
- divine requirements, as recorded in the holy Scriptures, are 
owing to the fact that they are but a faithful transcript of 
those immutable laws which already existed in nature or the 
constitution of things. They are but revelations pointing 
out that course of action which man’s moral and religious 
nature has rendered absolutely indispensable to his highest 
enjoyment; and this order of things, or those laws thus 
revealed, essentially existed, though not fully and distinctly 
known, long before any record was made of them upon 
tables of stone. They were discerned but indistinetly by 
the first-made pair, in the few directions given. them by the 
Most High; became gradually more distinctly recognized 
from experience; were partially developed in the Mosaic 
law; and, in the ftilness of times, were unfolded in{all their 
beauty and splendor by the Lord Jesus Christ. All the 
divine requirements are thus founded in the constitution 
and fitness of things. All aré but revelations of what exist- 
edin nature. The Saviour made no new truths—created 
no new principles. To love and do good to an enemy, 
would heap coals of fire on his head equally as much before 
he expressly required it of his disciples, as afterwards. True, 
he revealed this important truth; but the revelation of it 
affected not the nature of man, or of those things which 
made it true. Such was the moral constitution of mankind, 
and such its susceptibility to an influence of this kind, as to 
make it a truth before it was revealed by the Saviour; 
though, notwithstanding the researches of the most profound 
philosophers, mankind were generally ignorant of the fact. 
This revelation was made to enlighten their minds; and, to 
give the truth force, it was uttered in the form of a requisi- 
tion. ‘The same may be said of all the moral laws of God. 
They were evidently designed, not simply as the expression 
of the will of an arbitrary sovereign, but to give man a 
knowledge of that course of action which his very nature 
called for; and they were uttered as commands, to give 
them an effectual influence. heir design is what renders 
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them obligatory. Obedience is not our duty simply and 
solely because God requires it. The law must be founded 
in justice and the nature of things; in which case, it must 
necessarily embrace our good, in order to render it binding 
upon us, and consequently make obedience a duty. Indeed, 
on what other principle can it be supposed God would 
institute his requirements? Is not this shown to be the 
object of all physical laws? and why should a different 
order of things be instituted here? Our course of action, 
be it what it may, cannot affect the Divine Being; and if we 
were so perfectly acquainted with our own nature, and the 
relations we bear to things around us, as to pursue the path 
of enjoyment, unaided and undirected, why should he insti- 
tule any commands, or interfere with our conduct at all? 
It must have been man’s ignorance of what constituted “his 
true good, that made the divine instructions necessary—that 
prompted the supreme Father to enlighten and direct his 
children, by giving them his requirements. This fact gives 
power and efficacy to the law, and makes obedience thereto 
our most sacred duty. 

In the light of these remarks, I think we may plainly 
discover the true nature and consequences of sin. From all 
we can discover of the nature of the law, sin is simply the 
violation of that order of things which God has made essen- 
tial to our present welfare, or the doing of that which is 
opposed to our present good. Obedience, on the other hand, 
or righteousness, is simple conformity to this order of things, 
and is as necessarily productive of happiness, as conformity 
to the laws of our physical system is productive of health. 
This is al] that can possibly make obedience preferable to 
sin. Sin would be equally as desirable, equally as proper 
and praiseworthy, were it productive of the same good. 
Obedience has no consequences that are more distinct and 
independent of itself, than any other effect can be from its 
cause; and the same may be said of sin. Any course of 
action productive of our absolute good, cannot be wrong ; 
for it certainly conforms to the law of nature, and must 
harmonize with revelation, if both have the same origin, 
As God reveals no laws that do not exist in nature, so he 
reveals no requirements contradictory to them. On the 
other hand, a course of action opposed absolutely to our 
good, must, in the nature of things, be sin; for if it violates 
no revealed law or commandment, it is certainly an infrac- 
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tion of a law that exists in nature, which is essentially the 
same, the God of revelation and the God of nature being 
but one. Thus, sin and evil consequences are so closely 
connected, that it is impossible for the former to exist, 
without the latter,—that not being sin which fails to produce 
these consequences. Their kind and magnitude will, of 
course, be determined by the kind and magnitude of the law 
_ violated to produce them. ‘This is true alike in the moral 
and physical world, or wherever the laws of God exist. 
These consequences are termed punishment ; and I know of 
no punishment ever to be administered in God’s govern- 
ment, aside from or independent of these. So far as plysi- 
cal laws are concerned this is conceded by every man 
possessed of common sense. An operation is performed 
upon a tree—it is cut or torn up by the roots, so that those 
laws, by which it was supplied with nourishment, are 
violated and cease to act; but who supposes that other and 
separate consequences are to be visited upon this act, in 
addition to those naturally following, viz. the injury or 
death of the tree? An individual fractures a limb, and 
proves, by the conséquent pain, that he has violated a law of 
his physical system; and if done unintentionally, so that no 
moral law were also violated, who would argue the justice 
or propriety of visiting this transgression with any other 
results than those which the order of things attaches to 
it, viz. physical suffering? or, if intentionally done, who 
would add to this, more than those moral effects inseparable 
from it, such as regret, remorse, &c.? It was these evils 
the law was instituted to guard against; and to inflict an 
evil separate and distinct from these, simply because these 
were not avoided, must be inconsistent and cruel. I repeat 
it :—no one argues thus in respect to the violation of physical 
laws ; for the absurdity is too apparent. 

Let these remarks be applied to the transgression of the 
moral law, and I am confident it must correct some erro- 
neous views in regard to punishment. A man cherishes 
hatred to his neighbor; and the unpleasant frame of mind 
consequent upon the indulgence of this passion, and insepa- 
rable from it, plainly evinces the violation of a law of his 
moral nature, though he may be ignorant of the fact that 
such a law exists. Now the requirement, “ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” simply reveals this law, and calls for its 
observance ; and this, so far as the individual himself is 
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concerned, solely to prevent those unhappy feelings which 
must be occasioned by the cherishing of anger. Now, sup- 
pose this law is violated;—what consequences is it reasonable 
to calculate would attach themselves to it? Of course, those 
which the requirement was intended to prevent. And why 
should we anticipate any separate and independent from 
those connected with the act itself? why should God inflict 
an evil upon mankind hereafter, because, in not conforming 
to his laws, they have inflicted one upon themselves here ? 
Is this a reasonable or consistent course of action to attribute 
to the Divine Being? If man will not make himself happy 
by the aids and helps afforded him from on high, will God 
be angry, and torment him for it hereafter? I cannot believe 
it. Ifthe law was given for the creature’s happiness,—as it 
certainly must have been,—I cannot think that the Divine 
Being will ever adopt a plan to enforce it, that would produce 
results directly opposed to the object for which it was insti- 
tuted. ; 

The consequences of sin, then, are briefly these: The 
pain consequent upon a broken limb is the punishment 
inflicted for the infraction of that physical law violated by 
the act; and this, we may add, is graciously designed to 
prevent a repetition of the transgression. The agitated 
mind, the unhappy feelings, and the regret when the passion 
ceases to operate, constitute the punishment for cherishing 
anger, or violating the moral law requiring us to love our 
neighbor ; and had it been necessary to have other and 
worse consequences visited upon the transgression of this 
law, they would, in all probability, have been connected 
with the act itself. In this manner, we might go on, and 
specify all the laws that relate to man,—moral and physical; 


” 


and similar remarks to the foregoing would be found to. 


apply to each of them with perfect propriety. The kind of 
punishment will be found in the nature of the law violated, 
and its extent proportioned to the law’s magnitude. Horror 
of conscience would not be expected to follow the accidental 
dislocation of a joint; nor physical pain, the design to do a 
moral wrong. Physical consequences follow the violation 
of a physical law; and moral consequences, the transgression 
of a moral law. And here is where I am confident the error 
has arisen which we noticed near the commencement of this 
article,—that of believing sin to produce more happiness 
than obedience confers. Those who violate mainly the 
26 
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moral laws of God, and accordingly are called sinners, are 
often as ready as any class to render obedience to the phys- 
ical and natural laws of their being; and the consequence 
is, they are then blessed with physical health and outward 
prosperity ; while, on the other hand, those who are most 
strict in their obedience to the moral requirements of God, 
may be guilty of flagrant violations of other laws, and thus 
bring upon themselves sickness, pain, and poverty. Now, 
in both these cases, the effects of keeping or violating those 
moral laws, are mostly internal; while the outward condi- 
tion, being visible and striking, is absurdly taken and pro- 
nounced upon as the criterion by which to judge of the 
consequences of moral action. 'The deception must be ap- 
parent. The greatest saint on earth cannot hope to have 
health or wealth, without obedience to those laws that relate 
especially to these things; while it is equally true, that he 
who is obedient to these laws, will be blessed with both, 
though he may be the vilest transgressor of the moral laws 
that ever lived. But we are opening into new fields, which 
we have not time, if we had ability, to explore at present. 
They may afford themes for future discourse, if these re- 
marks are found worthy of consideration. With regard to 
the subject discussed, the writer is satisfied that Solomon 
uttered a truth founded in nature—in the immutable order 
of things that God has established, when he said,—“ The 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth; much more 
the wicked and the sinner.” ® M. B. 


Art. XVIII. 
Power of Universalism to Reform the Vicious. 


“THE moral power of the Bible lies in the love of God,” 
was the deliberate judgment of one! who little thought what 
a tribute he was paying to the reforming power of the doc- 
trine of illimitable grace. There is great truth in the asser- 
tion; and its fulness has yet to be understood and brought 


§ Prov. xi. 31. 
* President Wayland,—Sermon on the Atonement. 
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into practical effect by religious teachers; but this will never 
be, while they are imperfectly imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel, ambitious to behold immediate results, and eager to 
add to their fame by the “grand success” of their ministra- 
tions. ‘They have sometimes, in theory, acknowledged that 


“No other arguments can move 
The heart that slights a Saviour’s love.” 


But, as though doubting the correctness of the doctrine, —its 
invariable applicableness to human nature,—they have 
kindled strange fires to refine the corrupted silver of the 
human heart; and, by the intensity of heat applied, have 
only mingled the dross and the metal in closer union. The 
refiner who succeeds best in the chemical art, best under- 
stands its principles, and proceeds undeviatingly according 
to those principles. He takes a portion of earth, analyzes it, 
ascertains the presence of the precious ore, applies the proper 
means to bring it out, and, with perfect confidence in the 
result, steadily perseveres, and waits patiently the purifica- 
tion. So it must be with him that would succeed as a spir- 
itual refiner. He must have knowledge, faith, perseverance, 
and patience. He must be invulnerable to all the attacks of 
skepticism and despondency, and make it his creed to em- 
ploy that love which overcomes evil by good, in all his 
operations. 

There are those,—and their name is legion,—who regard 
Universalism as maintaining too mild a policy. They are 
willing to allow that upon educated minds, capable of esti- 
mating the value of internal satisfaction, virtuous affections, 
and the spiritual enjoyment of rightly-cultivated religious 
feelings, the moral bearings of this doctrine may be very 
happy; but it is too tame, too refined, for the abandoned, 
the hardened, the wedded to iniquity. On such, they be- 
lieve, it can exert no good influence. These require some-., 
thing severer. The thunderbolt and the earthquake can 
alone arouse and shake; and, were there no awful thunder- 
ings and lightnings in the Christian system, they would feel 
authorized to manufacture artificial ones. ‘The heavens on 
fire—the stars falling—the mountains rocking and crumbling 
—the yawning gulf of ever-rising fires, and the awful wail 
of doomed spirits,—are the favorite appeals of their eloquence, 
to alarm, melt, and subdue the stubborn foe of Christ and 
truth. 
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We have no sympathy with this want of confidence in 
man’s better nature. It exalts the passion of fear to the 
throne, and gives it a kingdom it ought not to possess. It 
makes ¢hat the sovereign which should be only a subject, 
and seems to decide that it is better to force than to draw— 
to have men render the obedience of slaves in view of the 
whip and the torture, than to make them free, and teach 
them the value of freedom, and how to use it. It seeks only 
to restrain ; it cannot subdue. It takes the wrong elements 
of human nature to form the Christian character ; and they 
become like the unskilfully-made potter’s vessel, that has no 
strength or power of resistance, when taken from the heat of 
the fire. Hence, some advocates boldly declare that men 
must feel, as it were, the heat of the eternal furnace, and not 
forget it, in order to be able to resist temptation. They do 
not believe that “the moral power of the Bible lies in the 
love of God,” but in the terror of those torments they think 
it reveals in the future state. They do not regard faith— 
“the substance of things hoped for”—as the source of the 
victory by which the-world is overcome, but fear, the sub- 
stapce of things dreaded. 

ut has the religious world yet learned the fact, that they 
have only speculation in favor of their method, and we his- 
tory and every-day reality? Do those who deny the reform- 
ing power of Universalism upon the hardened heart, know 
that all the most successful systems of parental discipline, of 
prison-government, of philanthropic ministry of individuals 
among the vile and degraded, and of reform in institutions 
for juvenile criminals, rise up in array against them? They 
have taken too much for granted, and have neglected the 
voice of fact. They have not sought to trace the goings 
forth of the spirit of our doctrine with the great and the 
good of every form of faith; and, while they have lauded to 
the skies the self-sacrifice and denial of the undeviatingly 
benevolent, they have never dreamed they were paying 
homage to the very genius of Universalism. Were they to 
take the principles of conduct of a Howard and a Penn, and 
consider them abstractly from the illustration of their practi- 
cability in those good men’s lives, they would mark on them 
the decision,—T'oo mild policy! But they see the manifes- 
tations of those principles imbodied, and they reverence the 
character thus formed, as “the sons of God” admired the 
created man, but thought not, before they saw the “ living 
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soul,” that so noble a being could be made of such elements. 

We are to seek for the power, rather than the form,—the 

examples where the spirit of our faith has been made the 

life and soul of ‘the policy of an individual or community ; 

and not confine our investigations simply to the operations 

of professed Universalists. It has not always come “with 

observation.” Its workings in the soul may be as secret as_ 
the germination of the seed, or the unseen streams that, in. 
garden, field, and meadow, unknown and unobserved, impart 

life and fruitfulness to the earth. . 

To decide as to the reforming power of Universalism, we 
need but acquaint ourselves with its spirit; and then the 
question will be easily answered,—Is it a spirit powerful to 
reform? 'The spirit of Universalism is love,—the principle so 
fully described by the apostle to the Corinthians,? It mani- 
fests itself not only in doing good, but in the mariner also,— 
in condescension, patient forbearance, compassion, and sym- 
pathy. He who is actuated by it, is emphatically the friend 
of man. His severity is amiable severity, and his faith is 
unwavering in the moral omnipotence of kindness. He 
goes forth like a confiding Penn, and the most savage lift 
no weapon to harm him. It is this confidence in man’s 
better nature, and in the persuasive might of love, that can 
now alone realize to us the declaration of the Saviour to the 
Seventy :—“ Behold, I give unto you power to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; 
and nothing shall by any means hurt. you.” 

As the means of reform, Universalism countenances no 
policy that is not founded in unwearied kindness, in warm 
sympathy, and a brotherly faith in man. Now, has such a 
spirit been successful, whenever it has been tried? Have 
those who have lived and acted in it, generally effected such 
results as prove its efficacy, beyond all question? We an- 
swer in the affirmative, and will bring forth the substantiat- 
ing facts. But, first, we wish to exhibit our ideal of the 
practical Universalist, in the character of a reformer. 1. He 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the doctrine—every 
feeling, passion, and affection has been baptized into it. 
Wherever he is, wherever he goes, wherever he acts, he 
lives, and moves, and has his being in love. 2. He has firm 
faith in man. In many a case, the pulse of virtue may beat 


21 Cor. xi, 4—8. 
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feebly indeed; but his touch can discern its existence, and 
he believes it can be strengthened to a healthier action. ‘To 
him, “none are all evil.” 3. He has persevering application 
to carry out his principles. He trusts in their perfect fitness 
in every emergency. They are his cloud by day, and pillar 
of fire by night, reminding of the providence of God, and 
that his path is the best way. When despondency would 
make him ‘falter, there is an inward voice whispering the 
heavenly encouragement,—* He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” ‘These, combined, 
constitute the character of the true philanthropist, whose sa- 
gacity, fortitude, and courage, will give his benevolence its 
sure effect. Such a character was John Howard. Such an 
example was John Frederic Oberlin, whose life is a most 
e.oquent illustration of our subject. 

F'rom the mass of illustrations we have collected, showing 
the power of love to overcome the most stubborn, the most 
desperate, we scarcely know what to choose. ‘To present 
them all, would occupy too much space. 

We will take, first, the case of the insane. ‘Till within a 
few years, the spirit of severity characterized all the modes 
of operation in regard to the insane; but now it has been 
amply demonstrated, that kindness and affection can tame 
the desperate, whom chains could not bind. “The day has 
gone by,” said the excellent and lamented Dr. Lee,‘ “for 
mystery in relation to the treatment of the insane. We 
have no machinery; we neither drown nor torture them 
into reason; we meet them as friends and brothers; we 
cultivate their affections, interest their feelings, rouse their 
attention, and excite their hopes; we cheer the desponding, 
- Soothe the irritated, and repress the gay.”5 Indeed, the 
whole course of’ treatment is one of unwearied tenderness, 
appealing to the affectionate feelings that live in the breasts 
of all, and awakening a kindred attachment. “'The success 
of any institution,” again writes Dr. Lee, “will depend very 
much upon the class of individuals engaged as attendants. 
There ought to be a sufficient number by whom the patients’ 
confidence or good opinion is to be cultivated, and in whom 
-tmildness and command of temper are indispensable. Dr. 


3 See Expositor, Vol. IIL, Old Series, pe 119—128. 
4 Late superintendent of the McLean sylum, Charlestown, Mass. 
* Letter to the Secretary of Prison -Discipline Society. 
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Cox well observes,—‘ The idea, which has too much pre- 
vailed, that it is necessary to commence an acquaintance 
with lunatics by an exhibition of strength, or an appearance 
of austerity, has been found to be extremely erroneous, and 
to be a part of that cruel system, dictated, perhaps, by timid- 
ity, which has too long prevailed, and, unhappily, still pre- 
vails in many of the receptacles for the insane. Let it be 
remembered, that, in most instances of mental depression, 
the behavior, though it ought to be firm, cannot be too kind, 
conciliating, and tender.’ It is only by.employing attendants 
of intelligence and elevated moral feelings, that such conduct 
ean be secured; and, while there are in our country more 
than one million who profess the religion of Jesus, it must 
never be said that a sufficient number of this class cannot be 
found, who are willing to devote themselves to this work of 
love and mercy.” ® ; 

Are not the characters here demanded, those in whom the 
spirit of Universalism dwells as a living and operating soul, 
who have faith in man, unwearied affection, and. untiring 
devotion to the great principles of Christian philanthropy ? 
A multitude of cases, illustrative of the happy effects of this 
new order of things, might be presented, from the various 
reports of the several institutions for the insane in our coun- 
try. We quote one instance from Dr. Lee’s Report: —“ Case 
110 has been insane seventeen years, and for sixteen years 
a resident of this institution. He was the most habitually 
excitable and irascible patient I ever knew; it was seldom 
he would speak pleasantly ; he walked to and fro with great 
impetuosity, threatened, stamped, and beat violently with his 
fists. Even when alone, he would work himself into a state 
of furious excitement. He believed himself to be God, and 
any compulsion roused his indignation and wrath. He was 
indulged in his fancies, allowed to wear whiskers, long hair, . 
&c., and treated with uniform and studied respect.. He soon 
became mild. For many years, he had not been without 
the enclosure of the courts. He was now taken to ride, and 
invited into the family; he occasionally attends family wor- 
ship, and has, in one instance, attended the weekly parties, 
and, on all the occasions, has conducted with propriety. He 
is still ‘a god,—no longer a god of vengeance, but one of 
kindness and mercy. He calls the physician and others’ 


8 Report to Trustees of McLean Asylum, for 1835, 
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‘my lord,’ and offers to escort them on a journey with a 
million of troops. It has now been several months since I 
have seen him angry or excited. He is comfortable himself, 
and no longer an annoyance to those about him.” We can- 
not deny ourself the pleasure of quoting a case in reference 
to a patient in the Glasgow Asylum. He was always irascl- 
ble, and often highly enraged; and, on one occasion, ap- 

proached the physician, in the day-room, in a very menacing 
attitude, and threatened him in the most passionate language ; 
but, a moment after, witnessing the kindness with which the 
physician prescribed fora fellow-patient, who had been taken 
suddenly ill, he grasped the physician by the hand, and ex- 
claimed,—* Sir, I love you for your kindness to your 
patient.”7 

A steady confidence that there are good and affectionate 
feelings in the breasts of all, and a uniform adherence to a 
mild policy, have worked wonders in the management of 
the insane. We can recognize the presence of an ever- 
compassionate religion governing the whole. And now, the 
retreat for this unfortunate class of our fellow-creatures no 
longer presents the appearance of a menagerie of wild ani- 
mals; nor do we feel, while there, as if we were caged in 
with furious beasts. Now, humanity is honored, though in 
ruins, as the worshipper venerates the smallest relic of the 
ancient, splendid temple ;—it was the dwelling-place of a 
divine Spirit ; and, so long as the least fragment remains, 
the Divinity is with it. The spirit of Jesus has entered 
these abodes. His look of compassion, his voice of tender- 
ness, and his course of unfaltering sympathy and affection, 
have made the wolf to dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 

_ to lie down with the kid. 

We must pass to consider the illustrations of our subject, 
drawn from facts concerning Criminals and Prison-Disci- 
pline. Once, to restrain the criminal, and make him feel 
man’s retribution, seemed to be the prime objects of prisons; 
and then the massive stones, heavy bolts, ponderous bars, 
and clanking chains, were most relied on. Now, to awaken 


7 Speech of Rev. D. Crosby at a meeting of P. D. Society, May 24, 1836,— 
& most excellent appeal on the importance of preaching to the insane “ cheer- 
“sful and consoling views of religious truth,” which have a tendency “ to soothe 

the feelings, awaken the affections, and carry the mind back to the memory 
of other and better days; and also to cause them to recollect the infinite 
goodness and all-wise providence of God.” (See Address.) 
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man’s self-respect, to recall him to virtue, to bring up the 
buried affections out of the grave of corruption to the life of 
goodness, and to restore the criminal to usefulness, are the 
noble objects aimed at. Now, there is exercised an increased 
faith in man. ‘The best dominion is felt to be that which is 
won over the heart. Power is not a demon, which the 
criminal is taught to fear; nor is the grand effort to appal 
him with exhibitions of strength and cruel torture. A 
Howard has lived—still lives and governs,—and man is re- 
deemed. The affections are enthroned where fear long sat, 
and the law of kindness is honored as the perfect law of 
liberty, by which the wayward are to be restrained, subdued, 
and saved. 

The tone of the leaders in the prison-reform in our coun- 
try is in harmony with the voice of our religion. More elo- 
quent advocates of the moral omnipotence of love, have not 
appeared. Faith—faith in man—faith in the might of 
kindness,—is the one thing needful.’ Hear the following 
energetic language:—‘'The secret of the success of the 
Prison-Discipline Society is its use of the great principle of 
the gospel,—love to the guilty. It is this which makes the 
gospel the power of God and the wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion. We do not sufficiently understand this great central 
principle of the gospel. To many, it is an inconsistency 
and absurdity. When they speak of the love of God to 
sinners, they do not seem really to believe that he loves 
them. They have conceived the idea that God hates a 
sinner in his body and soul, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, in his ploughing, sowing, and reaping. 
The provision which he has made for his salvation appears 
a cold and abstract appointment, which, after all, they feel it 
difficult to reconcile with his hatred of sinners; and when 
he speaks of his love to sinners, there is in their minds a 
suspicion of insincerity on his part. Now, we know that 
while God hates sin, and will punish the incorrigibly guilty, 
his heart overflows with the most intense love for man. 
But here is the distinction, for the want of which many 
walk in darkness in regard to this subject. It is a love, not 
of complacency, but of good-will,—a good-will that is infi- 
nite,—and compassion and concern which God alone can 
feel. O that some master-mind would rise amongst us, to 
unfold this theme, and make men see and feel that God’s 
hatred of sin is not inconsistent with intense love for the 

27 
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guilty,—who shall echo along the shores of this revolted 
world, and over its mountains, and down its vales, and into 
palaces and hamlets, and into every soul, the songs that 
angels, drawing near this guilty earth, were not deterred, by 
their views of the holiness of God, and his hatred of sin, 
from singing,— Good-will to men!’” 

_ We want no better Universalism than this: “hatred of 
sin”—*infinite good-will to man;” and what is the infer- 
ence? We want no better testimony to the truth that the 
spirit of our doctrine is the very power of reform. Now, the 
exhortation is,—Despair of none, keep yourselves in the love 
-of God, and the voice of penitence will answer your labors. 
“We love him because he first loved us. And we have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us.” 

So far as we can discover from biographies, travels, prison- 
discipline societies’ reports, accounts of prisons, places for 
juvenile criminals, houses of refuge, and sketches of the 
ministry of individuals among the vile and degraded, this 
fact is abundantly substantiated, viz. those who have mani- 
fested most of the spirit of Universalism, have succeeded the 
best in the management of criminals, and have produced the 
best results in the characters of the subjects. We proceed 
to present some facts, showing how criminals should be 
viewed, and illustrating the success of kindness. 

In the Scriptures, sin is often represented as a disease, 
and the sinner as a sick man,—a great truth, but little con- 
sidered! Some of the most illustrious examples of successful 
laborers among the hardened in crime, are spoken of by their 
biographers as distinguished by this view of sin and crime. 
Who would think of being unkind to a sick man? seems to 
have been continually in their thoughts. Their course 
proves the judiciousness of Miss Martineau’s observation :— 
“'T’he first principle in the management of the guilty seems 
to me to be, to treat them as men and women; which they 
were before they were guilty, and will be when they are no 
longer so; and which they are, in the midst of it all. Their 
humanity is the principal thing about them; their guilt is a 
temporary state.”8 This was the ruling idea in the mind 
of the celebrated Mrs. Fry, a countrywoman of Howard, and 
characterized by his persevering philanthropy. She was a 
daughter of Mr. John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, in the 


5“ Retrospect of Western Travel,” p, 125, Vol. L. 
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county of Norfolk. She was early distinguished for a love 
of active goodness. At the age of eighteen, she established a 
school in one apartment of her father’s residence, where she 
took care of four-and-twenty poor children. In 1800, she 
was married to Mr. Fry, who always afterwards encouraged 
her in her philanthropic labors, and annually placed a con- 
siderable sum at her disposal. “She makes no distinction 
of persons,” says a biographer; “the unfortunate are her 
brothers, whatever be their country or religion. She ad- 
ministers succor to criminals; she regards vice merely as a 
disease ; and from the sick she never withholds assistance.” 
Her exertions to reclaim the female prisoners in Newgate 
displayed her self-sacrifice and patience in a most exemplary 
manner. At her first visit, she found them idle, and-in a 
most deplorable state; and as she could make no provision 
of labor for them, she had but little to hope for, and directed 
her attention to the children, about thirty in number, almost 
naked, pining for want of food, air, and exercise. At her 
second visit, she was admitted alone amongst them all, and 
was locked up with them several hours. She conversed 
with the women in reference to the condition of their chil- 
dren, proposed to establish a school, and “the proposal 
was received, even by the most abandoned, with tears of joy. 
They said they knew too well the misery of sin, to wish to 
have their children brought up in it; and they were ready 
to do anything she might direct; for it was horrible, even 
to them, to hear their infants utter oaths and filthy expres- 
sions, amongst the first words they learned to articulate.” 
At her third visit, she found they had dwelt upon her words 
and counsels,—had selected a young woman as governess ; 
and the school was soon in successful operation. 'The gov- 
erness conducted herself, from that time forward, with strict 
propriety. Many of the younger women desired admittance 
into the school; and this led the way to the formation of a 
scheme to interest the females in some useful labors. . Mrs, 
Fry, and some young ladies who were engaged with her, 
proposed to their friends to supply work for the prisoners. 
The plan was deemed visionary. “They were told that 
the certain consequence of introducing work would be, that 
it would be stolen. It was strongly represented that these 
prisoners were of the very worst description ; that a regular 
London female thief, who had passed through every stage 
and scene of guilt, whose every friend and connexion were 
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accomplices and criminal associates, was of all characters 
the most irreclaimable.” But faith has no ear for the voice 
of the doubter; and the confidence they had in the prisoners, 
from contact with them, yielded not to these discouragements. 
They declared, in the energy of their benevolence, that, if a 
committee could be found to share their labors, and a matron 
to abide in the prison, they would find employment for the 
women, procure the necessary money, till the city would 
relieve them of the expense, and that they would be an- 
swerable for property intrusted to the prisoners. A com- 
mittee of twelve—eleven of the society of Friends—presented 
themselves, and a matron was found. The prisoners were 
assembled ; all the intentions of the ladies plainly stated to 
them,—that they wished to act with mutual confidence ; 
and the rules to be observed were separately read, and pro- 
posed to the prisoners, and by them approved. The moni- 
tors were then chosen, and approved by the convicts; and, 
during the first month after, the plan was put in execution 
in secret, and the results were, beyond expectation, satisfac- 
tory to the most sanguine. After this, the city government 
aided the work; and the vast amount of good that has re- 
sulted from the noble efforts of one female can be summed 
up only by Him who knoweth all things. A single fact will 
illustrate the effects of these labors. It was a practice of 
immemorial usage, for convicts, on the night preceding their 
departure for Botany Bay, to pull down and break everything 
in their part of the prison, and to go off shouting, with the 
most hardened effrontery. When the period approached for 
a clearance, after the benevolent labors of these friends of the 
prisoners, every one dreaded, as usual, the night of terror. 
‘To the surprise of the oldest turnkey, no noise was heard,— 
not a window intentionally broken. They took an affection- 
ate leave of their companions, and expressed the utmost 
gratitude to their benefactors. The next day, they entered 
their conveyances without any tumult; and their departure, 
in the tears that were shed, and: the mournful decorum that 
was observed, resembled a funeral procession. Not more 
than half the usual escort was sent with them, so orderly was 
their behavior. Such is the power of human sympathy to 
take away the stony heart, and give one of flesh ! 

In Prof. Stowe’s Report concerning the Prussian Schools, 
we find the following instance of the power of love on the 
hardened heart. He speaks of an establishment for juvenile 
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criminals in Hamburgh, and states that the children received 
therein “are often of the very worst and most hopeless 
character,” their appetites strangely perverted, and_ their 
habits loathsome and disgusting. “On one occasion, when 
eve 'y other means seemed to fail, the Superintendent col- 
lected the children together, and read to them, in the words 
of the New Testament, the simple narrative of the sufferings 
and death of Christ, with some remarks on the design and 
object of his mission to this world. The effect was wonder- 
ful. They burst into tears of contrition, and during the 
whole of that term, from June till October, the influence of 
this scene was visible in all their conduct. The idea that 
takes so strong a hold when the character of Christ is exhib- 
ited to such poor creatures, is, that they are objects of affec- 
tion ; miserable, wicked, despised as they are, yet Christ, the 
Son of God, loved them, and loved them enough to suffer 
and to die for them—and still loves them. The thought 
that they can yet be loved, melts the heart, and gives them 
hope, and is a strong incentive to reformation.” ® 

To Miss Martineau’s chapter on Prisons,! we are indebt- 
ed for some valuable matter. She was permitted to hold 
free conversation with the prisoners in one prison, and 
expresses her belief “that almost anything may be done 
with these sufferers, by occasional intercourse and free 
sympathy.” “Several,” she writes, “told me more about 
their mothers, than about anything else in their former 
lives; and those who were tried under false names, seemed 
more afraid of their mothers knowing where they were, 
than of any other consequence.” But the most interesting 
‘eases she has favored us with, are in connexion with Cap- 
tain Pillsbury, of the Weathersfield (Ct.) prison, who has 
worked on the principle of kindness and affection, and owes 
his great success to it. 


“ His moral power over the guilty is so remarkable, that prison 
breakers who'can be confined nowhere else, are sent to him to be 
charmed into staying their time out. One was a gigantic person- 
age, the terror of the country, who had plunged deeper and 
deeper into crime for seventeen years. Captain Pillsbury told 
him when he came, that he hoped he would not repeat the 
attempts to escape he had made elsewhere. ‘It will be best, 


® See Report, p. 23. 
See “ Retrospect of Western Travel,” Vol. L, pp. 123—139. 
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said he, ‘that you and I should treat each other as well as we 
can. I will make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and I 
shall be anxious to be your friend; and I hope you-will not get 
me into difficulty on your account.—There is a cell for solitary 
confinement, but we have never used it, and I should be very 
sorry ever to have to turn the key upon any body in it. You 
may range the place as freely as I do; if you trust me I shall 
trust you.’ The man was sulky, and for weeks showed only 
very gradual symptoms of softening under the operations of Cap- 
tain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At length, information was 
given to the captain of the man’s intention to break prison. The 
captain called him and taxed him with it; the man preserved a 
gloomy silence.—He was told that it was now necessary for him 
to be locked in the solitary cell, and desired him to follow the 
captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one hand and the key 
in the other. In the narrowest part of the passage, the captain, 
who is a light small man, turned round and looked in the face of 
the stout criminal. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘I ask whether you have 
treated me as I deserve? I have done every thing that I could 
to make you happy; I have trusted you, and you have never 
given me the least confidence in return, and have even planned to 
get me into difficulty. Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear 
to lock you up. If I had the least sign that you cared for me 

* * * ? The man burst into tears. ‘Sir,’ said he,‘I have 
been a devil these seventeen years; but you treat me like a man.’ 
‘Come, let us go back,’ said the captain—The convict had the 
free range of the prison, as before. From this hour, he began to 
open his heart to the captain, and cheerfully fulfilled the whole 
time of his imprisonment, confiding to his friend, as they arose, 
all impulses to violate his trust, and all facilities s for doing so, 
which he imagined he saw.” ; 

“Another was the case of a criminal of the same character, who 
went so far as to make an actual attempt. He fell and hurt his 
ancle very much. The captain had him brought and laid on his 
bed, and had the ancle attended to, every one being forbidden to 
speak a word of reproach to the sufferer. The man was sullen, 
and would not say whether the bandage of his ancle gave him 
pain or not. ‘This was in the night, and every one returned to 
bed when this was done. But the captain could not sleep. He 
was distressed at the attempt, and thought he could not have done 
his duty to any one who would make it. He was afraid that the 
man was in great pain. He arose, threw on his gown, and went 
with a lamp to his cell, The prisoner’s face was turned to the 
wall, and his eyes were closed, but the traces of suffering were 
not to be mistaken. The captain loosed and replaced the band- 
age, and went for his own pillow to rest the limb upon, the man 
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neither speaking nor moving the whole of the time. Just as he 
was shutting the door, the prisoner started up and called him 
back. ‘Stop, sir; was it all to see after my ancle that you got 
up?” ‘Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking of you!? 
‘And yet you never said a word of the way I have used you.’ 
‘Ido feel hurt with you; but I do not want to call you unkind 
while you are suffering as you now are.’ The man was in an 
agony of shame and grief. All he could ask was to be trusted 
again when he should recover. He was freely trusted, and gave 
his generous friend no more anxiety on his behalf.” 

“Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on being told that a 
desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him, speedily sent for 
him to shave him, allowing no one to be present. He eyed the 
man, pointed to the razor, and desired him to shave him. The 
prisoner’s hand trembled, but he went through very well. When 
he had done, the captain said, ‘I have been told that you meant to 
murder me, but I thought I might trust you.’ ‘God bless you, 
sir; you may,’ replied the regenerated man. Such is the power 
of faith in man.” 


These illustrations, we trust, are sufficient; but, had we 
space, we should delight to add to them facts in our posses- 
sion, full as eloquent, in support of our position, as any 
adduced. 'The case of the missionary, who preached in the 
terrific style for eight years, and produced no good results, 
but who succeeded wonderfully when he changed his man- 
ner, and made his all-absorbing theme the love of God and 
Christ to sinners, is well known. Every thinking observer 
has seen the effects of the principle we advocate, and those 
of its opposite, contrasted in family governments. The rod 
‘in the hand of the stern father has been a very demon, 
waking up in the child’s breast the worst passions, that 
otherwise might have slept till they were thrown off with 
the animal body. The entire tone of feeling in many a 
severe and morose individual has been thus produced; and 
unmerciful severity has annihilated all reverence for a father’s 
name, and dried the fountain of filial love. But, where the 
parents have had full faith in the better nature of the child, 
unshaken confidence in the superior effects of kindness and 
affection, and persevering application of these means. in the 
government of their household, the result has been in ac- 
cordance with the best desires of the Christian. 'The seeds 
of religion must be sown in the genial soil of the affections 
and gratitude of the human heart, if we would have them 
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take deep root, rise in healthy growth, and yield the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness and goodness. 
Before man can exert the true spirit of reform, that is 
needed in order to follow Christ in the regeneration, he must 
have his soul thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the gos- 
pel, faith in the goodness of human nature, and perseverance 
in carrying out fully the principle of action. It has been 
wisely ordained by our heavenly Father, that continued 
improvement in ourselves has a connexion with social prog- 
ress, in that it not only increases the power of example, but 
the more we improve ourselves, the more confidence we 
shall have in the capability of others for improvement. ‘This 
is the secret of the greatness of those minds which have 
labored for human good; they knew the power of example, 
—subtile, but mighty,—and sought to increase it. This 
they accomplished by attending to the improvement of their 
own temper and disposition ; and their success in this work 
increased their confidence in man’s power to resist evil, to 
overcome his inward foes, and to rise from degradation to 
the majesty of virtue; and this confidence gave them new 
life and vigor in their work. We need much a firmer, 
clearer confidence in man,—a confidence that will give us 
a stronger hope of the exaltation of our race, and an energy, 
ever constant, to spend and be spent in the cause of human 
rights, liberty, improvement, and happiness. And, in view 
of the great law of love, and our proneness to selfishness, 
we have as much need as the apostles had, to ery,—‘“ Lord, 
increase our faith!” zs—* 
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The Twenty-fourth Chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
illustrated with Notes, §c. 


Prerace.—If the reader is already acquainted with the 
popular commentators, or with the remarks of Universalist 
writers, on this chapter, we would apprize him beforehand 
that he will find but little important matter that is new in 
the following exposition. Still, it has cost us much time in 
ascertaining, as precisely as we could, the detail of particu- 
lars alluded to, and in tracing out the current of thought 
that runs through the whole, and also in verifying facts and 
authorities which others had adduced.. We had found some 
inaccuracies of statement, and some confusion of arrange- 
ment, in the notes of Dr. A. Clarke, for instance; and we 
hoped, by unwearied vigilance, to avoid such blemishes, and, 
by strictly following out the tenor of the prophecy, to place 
its several parts in a clearer and more thoroughly consistent 
light. 

Our principal motive, however, in attempting a regular 
exposition of this chapter, was, to open the way to a similar 
exposition of the twenty-fifth, which we propose to under- 
take in a future number of our work. ‘The two chapters 
belong together, consisting of but one series of remarks; so 
that we cannot fairly come at the latter, without first going 

through with the former, — unless, indeed, we would begin — 
in the middle of the discourse. 

A few words may be needed to account for the insertion 
of the two columns of text, in smaller type, that run imme- 
diately under St. Matthew’s. Let it, then, be observed, that 
the same discourse which is recorded in this twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, is given also by Mark, in his thir- 
teenth chapter; and again by Luke, mostly in his twenty- 
first chapter, but partly in his seventeenth. Now, it strack 
us that we might be aided in understanding Matthew’s 
record, by consulting that of Mark and Luke, who some- 
times express the meaning in plain language, where Mat- 
thew uses figures, and who frequently employ a different 
phraseology that offers some advantage for determining the 
leading idea. We have accordingly placed Mark’s text im- 
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mediately under Matthew’s, and then Luke’s below Mark’s, 
with figures in the margin of both, answering to the parallel 
verses in Matthew’s, so that the reader may instantly strike 
on the corresponding passages. The figures denoting the 
number of the verses in Mark and Luke, are raised above 
-the line, like references, in their texts; those denoting the 
number of the verses in Matthew, are inserted ov the line in 
his text, We would suggest to the reader, and especially to 
the student, the importance of comparing the texts of Mark 
and Luke, throughout, with that of Matthew. 


InrRopuction. — Date, Occasion, preceding Contezt. 
The interview and conversation, related in the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth chapters of St. Matthew, took place about 
A. D. 33; which was thirty-seven years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree in 
representing that Jesus had just been publicly teaching in 
the temple, (Matt. xxi. 23 to xxiv. 1; Mark xii. 35 to xi. 1; 
Luke xx. 1 to xxi. 5;) and according to Matthew, (xxiii. 1,) 
his disciples, as well as the multitude, were present. He 
there denounced the hypocritical scribes and Pharisees in 
the most unsparing manner, (Matt. xxiii. 13—35,) rebuking 
them for their exclusive spirit, their rapacity under the pre- 

-tence of piety, their zeal in proselytizing, their evasion of 
their oaths, their neglect of the important matters of the 
law, their inward corruption under a fair outside, and their 
murderous hostility. He forewarned them that upon them 
would come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth. 
“Verily 1 say unto you,” concluded he, “All these things 
shall come upon this generation. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate ; for | say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord!” (xxiii, 35—39,) meaning, by their 
‘‘house,” either their national condition, or, more probably, 
that house of their pride, the temple, in which he was then 
standing. This mention of its speedy desolation, and also 
of his coming in the name of the Lord, seems to have struck 
the disciples, and to have oceasioned the conversation relat- 
oe in the twenty-fourth chapter, which immediately follows, 4 
thus: y 
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1 And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his 
disciples came to him, for to show him the buildings of the tem- 
ple. 2 And Jesus said unto them, See ye not all these things ? 
verily, I say unto you, There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down. 


Marx xiii. 
_’ And as he went out of the temple, one of his disciples saith unto 1 
him, Master, see what manner of stones, and what buildings are here! 
* And Jesus answering, said unto him, Seest thou these great build- 2 


LUKE xxi. 


° And as some spake of the temple, how it was adorned with good- 
ly stones and gifis, he said, ® As for these things which ye behold, 2 


Ver. 1. Having finished the foregoing address to the Jews, 
Jesus, with his disciples, now leaves the temple, to go to- 
wards (ver. 3) the mount of Olives. As they depart, the 
disciples point him to the buildings, &c. of the temple, 
which they had just understood him to say (xxiii. 38) should 
be left desolate. According to the more definite account 
given by Mark, it is but one of them who says, “ Master, 
see what manner of stones, and what buildings!” astonish- 
ed, perhaps, that so magnificent and solid a structure was to 
be destroyed. For, Josephus says, that the stones of this 
temple were about 45 feet long, by 22 wide, and 14 thick; 
some of them, indeed, nearly twice as long. The temple 
itself, exclusive of the immense assemblage of courts, clois- 
ters, and walls around it, was about 182 feet long, and 127 
wide; and 182 high, above the lofty foundation-wall, “ It 
was covered all over with plates of gold of great weight, 
and, at the first rising of the sun, reflected back a very fiery 
splendor, and made those, who forced themselves to look 
upon it, to turn away their eyes, just as they would have 
done at the sun’s own rays. But this temple appeared to 
strangers, when they were coming to it, at a distance, like a 
mountain covered with snow; for, as to those parts of it 
that were not gilt, they were very exceeding white,” that is, 
of white marble. (J. War, v.c. v. 4, 6. Ant. xv.c. xi, 3.) 

Ver. 2. —not be left here one stone upon another, &c. ;] 
a strong, proverbial phrase, signifying only a complete 
demolition, (2 Sam. xvii. 13.) Accordingly, when ‘Titus 
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Mart. xxiv. 
3 And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, the disciples came 
unto him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
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ings? there shall not be left one stone upon another, that shall not 
be thrown down. : 

3 3 And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, over against the temple, 
Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, asked him privately, ¢ Tell 
us, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign when all 

4 ‘these things shall be fulfilled, [literally,ended?] * And Jesus, an- 


Luke xXXi. 


the days will come in the which there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down. 

3 7 And they asked him, saying, Master, but when shall these things 
be? and what sign will there be when these things shall come to pass? 


took Jerusalem, about thirty-seven years afterwards, he 
“gave orders,” says Josephus, “that they should demolish 
the whole city and temple,” (J. War, vii. c.i.1;) and he 
adds, that the entire circuit of the city, except the western 
wall and three towers, “was so thoroughly laid even with 
the ground by those that dug it up to the foundation, that 
there was left nothing to make those that came thither be- 
lieve it had ever been inhabited.” 

Ver. 3. —on the mount of Olives;] the summit of 
which, was but little more than half a mile, on an air-line, 
from the temple, or eastern wall of the city, and directly east 
from the temple. It was about 700 feet higher than the in- 
tervening valley of Jehoshaphat; overlooked even the tem- 
ple itself, and commanded a view of every part of the city. 
—The disciples came .... privately, saying, &c.;] pri- 
vately, or, by themselves, probably because it was dangerous 
to speak openly of the destruction of the temple, (see Matt. 
xxvi. 61,) and because they also knew that Christ was wont 
to speak more plainly with them only, than before the 
multitude. It should be kept in mind, that all which follows 
in this and the next chapter, was a private conversation 
held on the mount of Olives. — When shall these things 
(viz. the things just spoken of) be? and what the sign of 
thy coming, (parousia, for the Jewish usage of which, see 

pp. 19,20, of this volume of Expositor,) and of the end 
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world, (literally, of the age?] 4 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Take heed that no man deceive you: 5 For many 


Marx xiii. ; 
swering them, began to say, Take heed, lest any man deceive you: 
For many shall come in my name, saying, 1 am Christ; and shall 5 


Luke xxi. 


8 And he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived: for many shall 4, 5 
come in my name, saying, Il am Christ; and the time draweth near: 


of the age,” (tés sunteleias tou aidnos?2)| It is sometimes — 
contended that here are ¢hree questions: 1. When shall 
these things (viz. the destruction of the temple, &c.) be? 
2. What shall be the sign of thy coming (to bring this de- 
struction) ? and, 3. What shall be the sign of the end of the 


*“End of the age:” so this text is translated by Hammond, Le Clerc, 
Whitby, Pearce, Beausobre, and Lenfant, (jin du siécle,) Doddridge, Mack- 
night, and Paulus; besides Wakefield, Improved Version, and Kenrick. 
Dr. A. Clarke seems to prefer this rendering, and even Scott hesitates be- 
tween it andthe common one. Dr.Campbell renders it ambiguously, conclu- 
sion of this state. The usual meaning of the original term, aon, is. age, or 
great length of time. It is a word radically different from those rendered 
world in other verses (14, 21) of this chapter. The Jews were accustomed 
to divide the entire duration of time into two great ages, viz. the age before 
the beginning of the Messiah’s reign, and the age after: this age, and the 
age to come; the present age, and the future. (See Expositor, Vol. i. 
Art. xi. Sept. 1830.) Accordingly, it was understood that the age then 
present, was to end when the Messiah should overthrow his enemies and es- 
tablish his kingdom; and this was probably the idea that suggested the ex- 
pression in the text. So St. Paul says, to the Corinthians, that certain: facts 
‘mm the Old Testament, “were written for our instruction, upon whom the 
ends of the world (ages, ta tele ton aidnon,) are come.” (1 Cor. x. 11.) So, 
too, he*says, to the Hebrews, “now once in the end of the world, (ages, sunte- 
lia ton aidnon,) hath he [Christ] appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” (Heb. ix. 26.) On the same principle, we often find the phrase 
“the last days ” applied, in the New Testament, to the time then present. 

Most critics, however, are agreed that the term, aion, was sometimes used 
by. the Jews for the material world: as examples in the New Testament, they 
quote Heb. i.2;xi.3. But, should this be admitted, and should we even 
grant what some contend for, that in the text the disciples used the term in 
this rare sense, still it would not materially affect the interpretation of this 
chapter and the following. For it is evident that whatsoever the disciples 
understood by the end of the world, or age, it was something which they sup- 
posed would take place when the temple, &c. should be destroyed ; and that 
their inquiry was meant to be directed to the time and circumstances of that 
event, and to no other period. In this sense only, did Mark and Lukeunder- 
stand their question; in this sense only, did Christ reply to it throughout the 
conversation ; and in this sense only does be repeat the expression, “ the end:” 
see ver. 6, 13, 14, and the corresponding passages in Mark and Luke, 
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Marr. xxiv. 
shall come in my name, saying, lam Christ; and shall deceive 
many. 6 And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars: see 
that ye be not troubled: for all these things must come to pass, but 


Marx Xiii. 


6 deceive many. 7 And when ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of 
wars, be ye not troubled: for such things must needs be; but the end 


LUKE XXi. 


6 go yenot therefore after them. * But when ye shall hear of wars, 
and commotions, be not terrified: for these things must first come to 


world itself2—a very different event! Now there are, at 
the most, but two questions here, or rather but one in- 
quiry put in two forms; first, respecting the time, and, 
secondly, respecting the signs thereof,— thus: 1. When shall 
these things be? and, 2. What the sign of thy coming and 
of the end of the world, or age ?— not, What the sign of thy 
coming? and what the sign also of the end of the world? 
as of two separate events. The very form of the sentence 
shows that the disciples supposed that his coming, and what 
they called the end of the world, or age, would make but 
one event; and that the sign of the one would be the sign 
of the other. Were there any room still left for doubt here, 
it would be foreclosed by the form in which the other Evan- 
gelists record the question; Mark, thus: “..... what the 
sign when all these things shall be fulfilled, or ended?” 
(panta tauta sunteleisthai? instead of Matthew’s sunteleias 
tow aionos? the verb ended, instead of the noun end.) 
Likewise Luke, thus: “..... what sign when these things 
shall come to pass?” Accordingly, “these things,” or the 
throwing down of the stones of the temple, &c. belonged to 
the same event with what was called Christ’s coming and 
the end of the world, or age. 
Ver. 4. Take heed, &c.| not to be deceived by the im- 
postors who were soon to appear, as foretold in the next verse. 
Ver. 5. —many shall come in my name, &c.] before 
that end, (ver. 6,) which was the subject of inquiry. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, in Josephus, that, from A. D. 36 to A.D. 
56, the country was full of religious impostors, who, by 
pretending to work miracles, and by promising the divine 
~ interposition for their deliverance, drew multitudes together, 


‘ 
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the end is not yet. 7 For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be famines, and pesti- 


Mark xiii. 
shall not be yet. § For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 7 
against kingdom ; and there shall be earthquakes in divers places, and 


Luke xxi. 


Bass ; but the end is not by and by, [literally, not immediately.] 
© Then said he unto them, Nation shall rise against nation, and 7 
kingdom against kingdom: ™ And great earthquakes shall be in 


only to be dispersed and slain by the Roman soldiery. 
Other false prophets arose afterwards ; but this seems to have 
been the period of their greatest prevalence. (Ant. xviii. c. 
Wed 2, Been Ove Le xx, G Vili: 6,.6.¢J.oWarp ii, onxilivAging 
also, Acts v. 36, 37. viii. 9, 10. xxi. 38.) 

Ver. 6. —wars and rumors of wars ;| see notes on the 
next verse. —be not troudbled,| when ye hear of these wars, 
&ec. as if “the end,” about which you have inquired, were 
then to take place; “for these things must first come to pass, . 
but the end is not immediately,” (Luke.) 

Ver. 7. For nation shall rise.....against kingdom ;| 
occasioning those “rumors of wars,” ver. 6. The terms, 
nation and kingdom, were sometimes applied, by the Jews, 
to any state, province, or even separate municipal district. 
In fulfilment ofthese predictions, it appears that from about 
A. D. 48, onwards, Palestine was in a state of constant agita- 
tion. First, the Jews were alarmed by the threatening of 
war from the emperor Caligula, (A. D. 48.) The same year, 
a tumult broke out at Jerusalem, in which the Roman 
soldiers were attacked; also, the Galileans and people of 
Judea on the one hand, and the Samaritans on the other, 
rose against each other, but were quelled by the Roman 
troops. The country was filled with bands of robbers, who 
openly carried on their murders even in the cities ; such was 
the public disorder! In A. D. 54, a massacre took place be- 
tween the Jews and Syrians, in Cesarea, and a body of 
Roman troops was sent against them. ‘Thus the outrages 
increased, till, in A. D. 66, an extensive revolt of the Jews 
broke forth throughout Palestine. They slaughtered the 
Roman garrison at Masada; new massacres at Cesarea and 
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lences, and earthquakes in divers places. 8 All these are the 
beginning of sorrows. 9 Then shall they deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall kill you: and yeshall be hated of all nations for 


Marx xiii. 


8 there shall be famines, and troubles: these are the beginnings of sor- 
rows. ® But take heed to yourselves: for they shall deliver you up 


Luxe xxi. 
divers places, and famines, and pestilences; and fearful sights, and 
9 great signs shall there be from heaven. ! But before all these, they 


Jerusalem were followed by their laying waste the province 
of Perea, and the cities of Tyre, Cesarea, Samaria, and 
Askelon; while, on the other hand, the Syrians ravaged 
Scythopolis, &c. (Jos. Ant. xviii. c. viii. 1,2. War, il. c. x. 
—c, xviii. Ant. xx. c. v. and vi.) —+there shall be famines, 
and pestilences, and earthquakes.| Accordingly, there 
_were, in A. D. 45, and onwards, famines in Palestine, (fore- 
told, Acts xi. 28,) which were so severe, particularly at Jeru- 
salem, that many perished with hunger, (Jos. Ant. xx. ¢. 1. 
5. c. v. 2.) Of pestilences and earthquakes in Palestine, at 
this time, we have no account in history, unless we include 
Josephus’s notice of an earthquake in ‘A. D. 67, (War, iv. 
c. iv. 5,) which seems, however, too late a period, (see ver. 8.) 
As earthquakes, however, are not unfrequent in Palestine, 
and as pestilences are the usual concomitants of famines, we 
may suppose there were some of which no mention has 
been preserved.* 

Ver.8. —these are the beginning of sorrows ;] the earlier 
and less aggravated evils. Sorrows: an allusion, in the 
original, to labor-pains. 


*Tretain the term “earthquakes,” because such is the usual meaning of 
the original word found here, and in Mark and Luke; but it might possibly 
be rendered commotions. Two remarks more: 1. I have confined the allu- 
Sions, in the text, to Palestine: in other countries, this period was marked 
. with wars, famines, pestilences, and earthquakes, of which many commen- 

tators avail themselves. 2. Though I have applied these predictions thus 
tm minute detail, yet, as a general rule, a prophecy, like a parable, should be 
interpreted more tm the gross, and not by taking every particular separately. 
Even in these 6th and 7th verses, the correct way, perhaps, would be, to take 
the wars, rumors of wars, nation rising against nation, &c. famines, pesti- 


lences and earthquakes, as denoting only in general a time of great public 
commotion and distress. 


: % 
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my name’s sake. 10 And then shall many be offended, and-shall 
betray one another, and shall hate one another. 11 And many 
false prophets shall rise, and shall deceive many. 12 And be- 
cause iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold. 
13 But he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 


Mark Xiii. 
to councils; and in the synagogues ye shall be beaten: and ye shall 
be brought before rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony 


Luke xxi. 


shall lay their hands on you, and persecute you, delivering you up to 
the synagogues, and into prisons, being brought before kings and 
rulers for my name’s sake. 1 And it shall turn to you for a testi- 


Ver. 9. Then,] i.e. in those times ; partly before, as well 
as after, according to Luke. —shall they deliver you, &c.] 
All this took place, as is well known from the book of Acts, 
—ye shall be hated of all nations, &c.;} not ouly by the 
Jews, but by the Gentiles also. That this, too, was verified, 
see Acts and the Epistles. : 

Ver. 10. To be offended, in the New Testament sense, is 
to be induced to evil; (see Matt. v. 29; xiil. 21; xviii. 6.) 
Many Christians, when subjected to these persecutions, 
would be induced to apostatize, and then to betray the others. 

Ver. 11. —false prophets, &c.| See note on ver. 5. Prob- 
ably, however, false teachers amoug professed Christians are 
here meant; of whom we have abundant mention in the 
Hpistles of the New Testament, written just before the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 12. Many Christians, on seeing the apostasy and 
treachery of their brethren, (ver. 10,).would grow discour- 
aged, and suspicious of each other. 

Ver. 13. —he that shall endure unto the end ;\ neither 
overcome by persecution, nor deceived by the false teachers, 
nor discouraged by the defections of others, but who shall 
continue faithful until “the end,” concerning which ye in- 
quired, (ver. 3,) &c. —shall be saved ,] i. e. preserved, res- 
cued from these dangers; or, as Luke expresses it, “ there 
shall not a hair of your head perish.” Accordingly, 
Eusebius says that “the people of the church at Jerusalem, 
by the command of a divine revelation given to their princi- 
pal men before the war, removed from the city, and dwelt at 
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14 And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world, for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come. ‘ 


Marx xiii. 


14 against [literally, to] them. 1 And the gospel must first be published 
amiong all nations. ™ But when they shall lead you, and deliver you 
up, take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye 
premeditate: but whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that 

10 speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. ' Now, 
the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father the son: 
and children shall rise up against their parents, and shall cause them 

9 tobe put to death. ™ And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 

13. sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 


LUKE XXi. 


mony. 1 Settle 7 therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before, 
what ye shall answer. } For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, 


a certain town beyond the Jordan, called Pella ; so that those 
who believed in Christ forsook Jerusalem, and holy men 
abandoned the royal city itself, and the whole land of Judea.” 
(Hist. Kecl. iii. 5.) . Thus, they were saved ; and after the 
dispersion of their bitter persecutors, the Jews, a period of 
relief and prosperity awaited them: as Christ told them, 
(according to Luke xxi. 28,) to “look up,” when they should 
see the end of the Jewish nation, “and lift up your heads ; 
for your redemption draweth nigh.” 

» Ver. 14. —this gospel of the kingdom ;| of Christ’s king- 
dom, or reign. —shall be preached in all the.avorld,} before. 
that'end come; (see Mark.) World, in the original, otkou- 
mené,—a word which was frequently applied, by the New 
Testament writers, and Jewish atthors of their day, to a 
large part merely of the world then known, to the extent of 
the Roman empire, &c.* Notwithstanding the scantiness of 


*It is the word used in Luke ii. 1.— There went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus, that all the world shouldbe taxed;” where it can, of course, in- 
clude no more than the Roman empire. It is used also in Acts xi. 28; xix. 
27; xxiv. 5; where it must be taken with equal, and sometimes even more 
restriction. Josephus repeatedly uses it, When he means to include only the 
extent of an empire, and sometimes merely of a province: see Ant. viii. 
xiii. 4, where he says that Ahab sent persons over all the world to discover the 
prereet Elijah ; he also makes Obadiah to remind the prophet that the king 

ad sought for him over all the world; though it is evident, from the nature 
of the case, that no more is meant than the neighboring countries. 
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15 When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, (whoso 
Marx xiii. * 
“4 But when ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of 15 
by Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought not, (let him that 


LUKE xXxi. 


which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 
16 And ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, and kins- 
folks, and friends; and some of you shall they cause to be put to 
death. !7 And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake. 
18 But there shall not a hair of your head perish. 39 In your patience 
possess ye your souls. } 

20 And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 15 


ecclesiastical records of that age, enough remain to show 
that, before the destruction of Jerusalem, the gospel was 
actually preached in almost every province of the Roman 
empire, and in some countries to the east of it. —and then 
shall the end come,| of which the disciples had inquired, 
(ver. 3,) the end of Jerusalem and of the Jewish nation. 
Ver. 15. In this verse, Christ advertises them of the par- 
ticular event which should betoken the near approach of 
that end, and be the signal for them to flee. Substituting 
the plainer Janguage of Luke, for the obscurer expressions of 
Matthew and Mark, it was when they should “see Jerusalem 


compassed with armies.” —the abomination of desolation] 
was, accordingly, the Roman armies. —spoken of by Dan- 


iel;| see Dan. 1x. 27; xi. 31; xii. 11; where “the abomination 
that maketh desolate,” or, as the Septuagint renders it, “ the 
abomination of desolations,” is expressly connected with the 
desolation of the temple and city. Josephus says, (Ant. x. 
c. xi. 7,) that Daniel here foretold the desolation of his coun- 
try by the Romans, as well as by Antiochus Epiphanes ; and 
such was probably the general opinion of the Jews. The 
Roman armies were an abonvination to the Jews, for they 
were idolaters, and carried with them the ensigns as well as 
the rites of idolatry ; that they also made desolate, needs not 
be shown. —standing in the holy place ;| not in the city 
itself, but on the ground immediately “compassing” it, (see 
Luke,) which also was regarded as holy. Jerusalem was 
accordingly besieged by the Roman general, Cestius Gallus, 
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readeth, let him understand,) 16 Then let them which be in 
Judea flee into the mountains: 17 a a which is on the 
house-top not come down to take anything out of his house: 
18 Neither let him which is in the field return back to take his 


Mark Xiii. 
16 readeth understand,) then let them that be in Judea flee to the moun- 
17 tains: }* And let him that is on the house-top not go down into the 
house, neither enter therein, to take anything out of his house: 
18 36 And let him that is in the field not turn back again for to take up 


Luxe xxi. 


16 know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 2! Then let them which 
are in Judea flee to the mountains; and let them which are in the 
midst of. it depart out; and let not them that are in the countries 


in Oct. A. D. 66, who even penetrated into the lower town, 
and might then, says Josephus, have taken the whole city, 
had he persevered. - But, apprehending treachery, and in- 


_sidiously dissuaded by some of his officers, he suddenly re- 


treated, to the astonishment of the Jews themselves, (J. War, 
ii. c. xix. 6—9.) ‘Thus, Jerusalem was spared nearly four 
years longer, and abundant opportunity afford d the Chris- 
tians to flee from the city and country ; and this was proba- 
bly the time of their flight, mentioned by Eusebius ; (see notes 
on ver. 15. 

* Ver. 16. —them which be in Judea, &c.;] not only those 
that should be in Jerusalem, but all the Christians in Judea, 
were then to flee, as it appears from Eusebius (see notes to 
ver. 13) they actually did. Josephus says that many of the 
most emineut Jews now swam away from the city, as from 
a ship when it was going to sink.” (J, War, ii. c. xx. 1, and 
c.xix.6.) From this time till the overthrow of the city, the 
whole country lay in all the horrors of a bloody anarchy ; 
(see notes to ver. 21.) ; 

Ver. 17, 18. Strong, hyperbolic expressions, urging them 
to be instant in their flight. —Jet him which is on the house- 
top not come down, &c.,] but hasten away. The houses 
ot the Jews, like those in the same country at the present 
day, had flat roofs, on which the inhabitants spent much of 
their time; and as these roofs were often connected, they 
afforded a communication from one part of the city, or 
village, to another, —his clothes ;] Heoper'y his tunic or 
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clothes. 19 And woe unto them that are with child, and to them 
that give suck in those days! 20 But pray ye that your flight be 
not in the winter, neither on the Sabbath-day: 21 For then shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the 


Mark xiii. 
his garment. 17 But woe to them that are with child, and to them 19 


. that give suck in those days! 38 And pray ye that your flight be not 20 


in the winter. ™ For in those days shall be affliction, such as was 21 


LUKE xxi. 
enter thereinto. 22 For these be the days of vengeance, that all 21 
things which are written may be fulfilled. “23 But woe-unto them that 19 
are with child, and to them that give suck in ‘those days! for there 21 
shall be great distress in the land, and wrath upon this people. 
[Parallel with ver. 17 and 18 of Matt. is Luke xvii. 31. In that day, 17 
he which shall be upon the house-top, and his stuff in the house, let 


robe,—a loose, flowing garment thrown over the other dress, 
but laid aside in the labors of the field. 

Ver. 19, 20. —woe unto them that, &c.,| because their 
condition would be an impediment to their flight, and expose 
them to peculiar distress in the general commotion. —dhat 
your flight be not in the winter,| when subsistence would * 
be difficult. Snow often falls in the hill-country of Pales- 
tine, and the cold is sometimes so great as to endanger life. 
—neither on the Sabbath-day,| when the traditions of the 
Jews did not allow them to travel more than about two 
thirds of a mile, except on extraordinary occasions; . nor 


even then, without many hindrances. 


Ver. 21. For then, &c.;] i. e. from that time onwards, t I] 
the actual destruction of the city; for this, it is said, in verse 
29, was to take place “immediately after the tribulation,” 
&ec. If the compassing of Jerusalem by armies, (ver. 15,) 
was the attack made by Cestius, (A. D. 66,) this “ tribula- 
tion,” it would seem from the order of the prophecy, must 
have been in the four following years, including the final 
siege of the city, and ending with its capture, A. D. 70. At 
any rate, the whole of this period was one of indescribable 
distress, with the Jews; Galilee and Samaria ravaged by 
Vespasian, (A. D. 67,) and nearly 100,000 of the inhabitants 
put to the sword, so that many villages were utterly depopu- 
lated ; Perea invaded and conquered, (A. D. 68 ;) and, more 
wretched than all, Judea, under a reign of terror surpassing 
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world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. 22 And except those 
days should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved: but for 
the elect’s sake, those days shall be shortened. 


Mark Xiii. 


not from the beginning of the creation which God created unto this 
22 time, neither shall be. * And except that the Lord had shortened 


: Luxe xxi. 
18 him not come down to take it away: and he that is in the field, let 
him likewise not return back.] 


* ‘ 
even that of the French revolution, was invaded by the 
Idumeans from without, distracted with the fiercest, bloodiest 
factions within, overrun by immense hordes of robbers and 
murderers, (A. D. 67, 68,) who openly committed their mas- 
sacres in the very streets of the cities and villages; and, at 
length, the country subdued by Vespasian, in A. D. 69. 
Then came the siege of Jerusalem, with its unequalled hor- 
rors. From March, A. D. 70, to the following September, 
multitudes without number, who had come up to the feast 
’ of the Passover, were caged within the narrow circuit of the 
walls, butchered by the swords of the mad factions within, 
as well.as of the Romans without; or wasting away under 
a famine that at length drove mothers to devour their own 
children. More than one million perished in the siege and 
eapture of the city. (J. War, b.ii. c. xx. to b. vi. c.ix.) Jo- 
sephus says, “It appears to me that the misfortunes of all 
men, from the beginning of time, sink in comparison with 
those of the Jews.” “ Neither did any other city ever suffer 
such misery, nor did any age ever breed a generation more 
fruitful in wickedness.” (J. War, Pref. 4, v.c. x. 5.) —from 
the beginning of the world.] World, —kosmos. 

Ver. 22. Had not this tribulation been brought to a speed 
end, all the inhabitants, Christians who had fled to the 
mountains, as well as Jews who remained behind, must 
have perished by famine or slaughter ; as will be evident to 
every reader of Josephus. —for the elect’s sake,| the be- 
lievers, who are so often, in the New Testament, called the 
elect, or chosen. —those days shall be shortened.] Accord- 
ingly, the Jews themselves madly hastened the end of the 
struggle, by their mutual slaughters and devastations. After 
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23 Then ifany man shall say unto you, Lo, here 7s Christ, or there; 
believe 7 not. 24 For there shall arise false Christs,and-false proph- 
~ ets, and shall show great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if ¢ 


Mark xiii. 
those days, no flesh should be saved: but for the elect’s sake, whom' 
he hath chosen, he hath shortened the days. 
*! And then, if any man shall say to you, Lo, here is Christ; or lo, 23 
he is there, believe him not: ** For false Christs and false prophets 24 


Loge xxi. 
[Parallel with ver. 23, 26, 27, 28, of Matt. is Luke xvii. 23, 24, 37. 
23 And they shall say to you, See here! or, See there! gonot after, 23-26 
° 


the unexpected retreat of Cestius, “there were disorders 
and civil wars in every city; and all those that were at 
quiet from the Romans, turned their hands one against 
another.” (J. War, iv. c. iii. 2.) While Titus was advanc- 
ing to Jerusalem, the three factions within the city were 
daily butchering each other, and burning the store-houses of 
provisions ; “as if,’ says Josephus, ‘they had done it on 
' purpose to serve the Romans, by destroying what the city 
had laid up against the siege, and by thus cutting off the 
nerves of thelr own power..... So they were taken by 
means of the famine, which it was impossible they should 
have been, unless they had prepared the way for it by this 
procedure.” (War, v.c.i. 4.) They continued this work 
of self-destruction, even during the siege, slaying great 
numbers, and burning entire streets. (J. War, v. c. iii—vi.) 
Finally, they deserted their strong holds; so that when 
Titus took the city, and beheld the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, he exclaimed, “We certainly have had God for our 
assistant in this war, and it was no other than God who 
drove the Jews out of these fortifications; for what could 
the hands of men, or any machines, do towards overthrow- 
ing these towers!” (J. War, vi. c. ix. 1.) 

Ver. 23. Then,] in the time of that tribulation ; or, per- 
haps, reverting indefinitely to the whole period thus: far 
described, as preceding the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 24—26. We have accounts of many such impostors 
in Judea, at the period referred to. An Egyptian false 
prophet (about A. D. 58) led 4000 out into “the desert ; # 
(Acts xxi. 38;) and also persuaded a multitude in Jerusalem 
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were possible, they shall deceive the very elect. 25 Behold, I 


have told you before, [/iterally, I have foretold you.] 26 Where- 
fore, if.they shal] say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not 
forth: behold, he is in the secret chambers; believe 7¢ mot. 
27 For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 


Mark Xiii. 
shall rise, and show signs and wonders, to seduce, if i# were possible, 
"95 even the elect. ™ Butta e ye heed: behold, I have foretold you all 
things. 
ae 
+ Luge xxi. 
27 them, nor follow them. 2! For as the lightning that lighteneth out of 
.-» the one part under heaven, shineth unto the other par¢ under heaven ; 


to go with him to the mount of Olives, whence he would 
make the walls of the city fall down at his command. (Jos. 
Ant. xx. ¢. viii. 6.) In the same passage, Josephus mentions 
other impostors, who prevailed on many to follow them into 
“the desert,” where they would show “wonders and signs.” 
Another impostor (about A. D. 60) seduced a multitude, 
“ promising them freedom and deliverance from the miseries 
they were under, if they would but follow him as far as the 
desert.” (Ant. xx. c. vill. 10.) In all these cases, the delud- 
ed followers were slain or dispersed by the Roman -troops. 
In the siege of Jerusalem, (A. D. 70,)a false prophet per- 
suaded the people that “God commanded them to ascend 
the temple, and that they should receive signs of their de- 
liverance ;” but the temple was burned that very day, and 
all his followers perished. Josephus also says, that, in the 
siege, “there was a great humber of false prophets suborned 
by the tyrants to impose on the people, who 1 

them that they should wait for deliverance’ God; and 
this was in order to keep them from deserting.” (War, vi. ¢. 
v. 1,2.) One reason why these pretended erers, or 
Messiahs, were so readily believed, was, the strong persua- 
sion among the Jews at this time, that their Messiah was 
then to appear. (Jos. War, vi.c. v. 4.) —if possible, they 
Shall deceive the very elect.| There was no natural im- 
possibility of their deceiving the Christians ; otherwise Christ 
would not have taken so much care to forewarn his disci- 
ples. He“ foretold” them, in order to secure them against 
such deception. . ‘ 


* ; 
Ver. 27, 28. His coming would ‘not be like that of these 
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unto the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 
28 For wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together. vi 
29 Immediately after the tribulation of those days, shall the sun 
be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 


Mark xiii, 4. 
24 But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be dark- 29 ‘ 
ened, and the moon shall not give her light, * And the stars of 


uke xxi. ‘ 
so also shall the Son of man be in his day. 25 But first must he 
suffer many things, and be rejected of. this generation....... 


% Two men shall be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the | 
other left. %*7 And they answered and said unto him, Where, Lord? 
And he said unto them, Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 28 
eagles be gathered together.] 

_ 24 And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 29 


‘away captive into all nations; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down 


~ false Christs, merely in the desert, or secret chambers, so 


that it could be said, lo here, or there ; but, like the lightning 
which lights up the whole horizon, (see Luke,) his coming 
would be over all the face of the land. Or, to change the 
figure, whithersoever the carcass of the Jewish nation ex- 
tended abroad, to the same extent would his coming be seen, 
like a multitude of eagles devouring the dead body. There 
is, perhaps, no allusion intended to the eagles on the Roman 


standards; much less, any reference to the direction in 


took...—the coming of, &c.] parousia ; for the Jewish 


Luke expresses it in plainer language, the Jews should “ fall 


by the edge of the sword, and be led away captive into all 


nations, and Jerusalem be trodden down of the Gentiles,” 

&e. This fixes the event referred to. The bold, Asiatic 

figures here, though frequently mistaken for literal descrip- 

tion, are no other than the Old ‘Testament prophets habitu- 

ally used in predicting the overthrow of a kingdom, or a 

national revolution. Thus, Isaiah represents the fall of 
30 
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shall fall from» heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken: 30 And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man 
in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the earth [or land] 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 


. 


Mark xiii. 


heaven shall fall, and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. 
* 30 ® And then shall they see the Son.of man coming in the clouds, 


Loke xxi. 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. *5 And 
there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; 
and upon the earth [or land] distress of nations, with perplexity; 
30 the sea andthe waves roaring; 26 Men’s hearts failing them for fear, 


- Babylon, by the darkening of the stars, the constellations, 
the sun and moon, the shaking of the heavens, and the re- 
moving of the earth out of her place, (xiii. ;) and, again, the 
destruction of Idumea, by the dissolving of the host of 
heaven, the rolling of the heavens together as a scroll, and 
by the falling of the stars like figs from a fig-tree, (xxxiv. :) 
Ezekiel, the fall of Egypt, by covering the heavens, and 
darkening the stars, sun and moon, (xxxli.;) Joel, the devas- 
tation of locusts, by the shaking of the earth and heaven, 
and the darkening of the sun, moon and stars; and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, by the turning of the sun into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, (ii.) (See, also, Ps. xviii.; 
Dan. vill. 10, &c.) Even the Latin poets, though their 
usual style is by no means so hyperbolical as that of the 
Asiatics, run into similar figures when describing great 
calamities. (See Ovid. Met. xv. 782; Virgil. Georg. i. 462.) 

Immediately after the tribulation,| and before the end of 
the generation in which Christ spoke ; (see ver. 34.) Accord- 
ingly, it is well known that the destruction of the Jewish 
state, and the dispersion of the people, “led captive into all 
nations,” (A. D. 70,) followed immediately the tribulation 
just described, and in the life-time of some of the disciples. 
—shall the sun be darkened ... . heavens shall be shaken :] 
figures that should probably be taken together, as forming 
simply the usual imagery in prophecies of similar events, 
(see above,) and that should not be separately applied, as has 
often been done, making the sun the Mosaic religion, the 
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heaven, with power and great glory. 31 And he shall send his 
angels with a great sound of a trumpet, [Griesbach, with a 
trumpet of great sound,] and they shall gather together his elect, 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other, 


Mark xiii. 


with great power and glory. % And then shall he send his angels,, 31 
and shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 
the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of heaven. 


Luke xxi. 
and for looking after those things which are coming on the earth: — 
for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. 27 And then shall they « 
see the Son of man coming in acloud, with power and great glory. — 
78 And when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads: for your redemption draweth nigh. 


moon the Jewish government, &c. &c. Powers of the 
heavens: same as the hosts or armies of heaven,—a poetical 
imagery dften used by the prophets. 

—the sign of the Son of man in heaven ;| manifest 
evidences of his agency, in these judgments from heaven. 
There may be an allusion, here, to the taunting request the 
Jews had sometimes made, that he would show them “a 
sign from heaven,” (Matt. xvi. 1; xii. 38;) such a sign they 
might at length discover, in the terrible retribution coming 
on them. —shall all the tribes of the land,| land, gé,—a 
term often applied to, Palestine, or to a particular region ; 
seldom to the earth at large. These “ tribes” were, of course, 
the Jews. —mourn ;] beat their breasts in anguish : such is 
the force of the original. —the Son of man coming ..... 
with power and great glory.| His power and glory were 
seen in the utter destruction of the Jewish state and religion, 
on the one hand, and on the other, in the rapid diffusion of 
his truth, after the overthrow of his enemies; see next ver. 
‘Coming in the clouds of heaven,” is poetic imagery, often 
employed by the prophets, in describing signal manifesta- 
tions of divine providence; (see Deut. xxxili. 26; Ps. xviii. 
9—13; Isa. xix. 1; Dan. vii. 13 ; Rev. 1. 7.) 

—he shall send his angels,| alluding indirectly, per- 
haps, to the ministry of his preachers,* which should then 


* The indirect allusion is favored by the ambiguity of the word rendered 
angels, which sometimes means simply messengers ; soit is indeed translated 
in Mark i.2; Luke vii, 24, 27, ix. 52; James ii. 25; and so it is often used 
in the Septuagint. 


es 
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32 Now learn a parable of the fig-ttee; When his branchis yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: 
33 So likewise ye, when farigtiact all these things, know that 


€!i5* 


ae 


"$2 28 Now learna parable of the fig-tree: When her branch is yet tender, 
33 and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is near: * So ye in 
like mamner, when ye shall see these things come to pass, Know that it 

- vw ys _- . 

“Loge xxi. 

29 And he spake to them a she Behold the fig-tree, and all 
the trees; ** When they now shoot forth, ye see and know of your 
ownselves that summer is now nigh at hand. 31 So likewise ye, when 


88 


ey 7. . » 
spread abroad so widely; though we must not forget that 
the highly poetic imagery of heavenly powers is still con- 
tinued, as is evident from the rest of the expressions in this 


ry taken from the custom of the Jews to 
gether, or to proclaim their jubilee, &e 
trumpet; (Lev. xxv.9; Num. x. 2>Judg. ii i 
—from the four winds ..... the other ;] i. e. from every 
quarter throughout the world. yes 


now that 


Jewish polity; (see 


Luke ix. 26, 27, &e.*) et ? ge 


_ * Dr. Warburton says “this prophec doth not espect 
ing to judgment, but his first, in the abolition o 
establishment of the Christian: that kingdomof ©] 


> 
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it is near, even at the doors. 34 Verily I say unto you, This 


generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled. 35° | 


Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away. 7 ‘3 , 


*, ‘ Tmt ey 

Mark xiii. ae $ ; . 
is nigh, even at the doors. * Verily, I say unto you, That this genera- 34 — 
tion shall not pass, till all these things be done. 3! Heavenandearth 35 
shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away. 


> 


wy" ae 
LUKE XXi. “ 

ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God 

is nigh at hand. *? Verily, I say unto you, This generation shall 34 

not pass away, till all be tulfilled.. ** Heaven and earth shall pass 35 

away: but my words shall not pass away. 3 


: : > abe 

Ver. 34. Accordingly, Jerusalem was taken, A. D. 70, on 
the 8th of September, about thirty-seven years after the de- 
livery of this prophecy, while St. John, and probably. the 
greater part of the other apostles, were still alive, as well as 
multitudes of the first converts anc “contemporary Jews. 
With the fall of the city, the conflict ceased, that had raged 
so long and so terribly ; but its scattered embers continued to 
burn in Judea for about a year and a half afterwards, when 
they went out in the total extinction or dispersion of the 
rejected race. ee ea, B 

Ver. 35. A form of vehement. assertion the meaning of 
which, according to the most,approved interpreters, is, 
ie : at 


mations or conversions of 


This was the true establish- 
fi over which the Father 


struction of Jerusalem by which it was effected. For, in the old prophetic 
anguage, the change and fall of principalities: and powers, whether spiritual 
or civil, are signified by the shaking heaven and earth, the darkening the 
sun and moon, and the falling of the stars; as the rise and establishment of 
new Ones are by processions in the clouds of heaven, by the sound of trumpet, 
and the assembling together of hosts and congregations.” Div. Leg. vol. ii. 
b, dye 4, quoted by Bp. Newton. be ¥ 


i. 


2,8 


x tes > 
~ 
& 
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Mart. xxiv. 


86 But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but my Father only. 37 But as the days of 
Noe.were, so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 38 For 
as in the days that were before the flood, they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that 
‘Noe entered into the ark, 39 And knew not until the flood came, 

ae took them all away: so shall also the coming of the Son of 

NS Treen t ; 

36 © 2 But of that day and tha¢ hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 

. ah 

‘ : Luge Xxi. ‘ 

[Parallel with ver. 37—41, of Matt. is Luke xvii. 26—30, 34, 35. 

37 26 And as it was in the days of Noe, so <e be also in the days of 
the Son of man. 27 They did eat, they k, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the 

_ ark, and flood came, and ies them all. 28 Likewise also 

as it was in the days of Lot: they did eat, they drank, they bought, 


they sold, they d, they builded; *° But the same day that Lot 
went out of it rained ‘fire and brimstone from heaven, and 

39 destroyed them en a shall it be in the day when the Son 
{oie 


“Heaven and earth shall soo ‘ away, than my word.” 
See Matt. v. 18, fopgiplias orm. See Rosenmiiller, Kui- 
noel, &c. “i . . % . }, 

Ver. 36. —of that day and hour ;) i. e. the precise time. 


The phrase ought to be tak us, as_a whole, instead, of 
separating the two terms, day and hour, as smears dove 
—knoweth no one ;] (see Mark.) Christ did indeed know that 
it would be before the end of that generation, (see ver. 34,) 
but still the precise time was unknown. _ he) Poin 4 
Ver. 3739. It would be, however, like the day Neintlcag 
in one respect, viz. it would come unexpectedly on the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the abutdant warnings, and overtake 
them unprepared. Accordingly, we anne ebay stage of 
the Jewish war, as related by Josephus, that the multitude 
were confident of u te. success, continuing, with a des- 
perate infatuation, t t.in their impostors and false Mes- 
siahs, one after another, who promised them the miraculous 
protection of Heaven. ‘Now, what did most elevate them 
in undertaking this war,” says Josephus, “was an ambigu- 
ous oracle that was found also in their sacred writin that 
about that time, one from their country should Shoonie 


——————— Olle 


1 
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man be. 40 Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be 


taken, and the other left. 41 Two women shail. be grinding at. 


the mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left. 
42 Watch, therefore; for ye know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. 43 But know this, that if the good man of the house 


Mark xiii, 
_%3'Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when the 42-44 
time 1s, 

LUKE xxi. 


of man is revealed. 5 In that day, he which shall be upon the house- 
top, and his stuff in the house, let him not come down, &e.. «. a. 
4 J tell you, in that night there shall be two men in one bed; the one 40 
shall be taken, and the other shall be left. 39 Two women shall be 
grinding together; the one shall be taken, and the other left.] ; 

34 And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 42-44 


governor of the habitable earth. 'The Jews took ‘this 
prediction to belong to themselves in particular, and many 
of the wise men were thereby deceived in their determina- 
tion. .... However, it is not possible for men to avoid fate, 
although they see it beforehand. But these men interpreted 
some of these signals according to their own pleasure; and 
some of them they utterly despised, until their madness was 
demonstrated, both by the taking of the city, and their own 
destruction.” J. War, b. vi. c.v..4.. —so shall also the 
“coming (parousia) of the Son of man be ;| i. e. so unexpect- 
edly. For the Jewish usage of the term parousia, See pp. 
19, 20, of this Vol. of Expositor. © 2 
Ver. 40, 41. Here are two cases, very strongly stated, to 
illustrate the idea expressed in the preceding verses, and to 
signify, in general, how critical and difficult would then be 
the chance of escape. — Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill.| It was then, as now, the custom in the Hast for 
women to grind the bread-stuffs by hand-mills. These 
consisted of two circular stones fitted together, of which the 
upper one had a hole in the centre to admit the corn, and 
was, by means of a handle, rapidly moved around on the 
lower, which was fixed. The word women should not have 
been italicised by our translators, since it is sufficiently im- 
plied in the original. pe 
Ver. 42—44, From all the considerations just stated, it 
became the urgent duty of the disciples to “ watch,” so that 


ex. 


shall be weeping and 
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had known in‘what watch the thief would come, he would have 


‘watched, and would not have suffered his house to be broken up. 
44 Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye think 


_not, the, Son of man’cométh. 45 Who then is a faithful and 


to giv meat in due season? 46 Blessed is that servant 
whom his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 47 ‘Verily 
I say unto you, That he shall make him ruler over all his good 

48 But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord 


kgs rhs men lord hath made ruler over his household, 


delayeth his coming; 49 And shall begin to smite his fellow- 


servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken; 50 The lord 
of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh not for him, 
and in an “hour that he ismot aware of, 51 And shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint him his. portion withthe hypocrites: there 
“a ing of teeth. ~ . 


4 ark xiii. E 
45-47] _%4 For the Son of man a man taking a far journey, who 
left his house, and gave an png Serv: and to every his 
work,.and commanded the oe ich. %5 Watch ye the e: for 
e 


7 


ye know not when the master ouse cometh,at even, or at mid- 
48-51 night, or at the cock ae 


} in the morning: 56 
suddenly, he find you sleepin 


3 coming 
~ 37 And what I ak aie 
unto all, Watch. badly i * abi 
_* tw 


Luxe xxi, . et eae 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness and cares of thi 


and so that day come upon you unawares. * For as @ su are § 
it come on all th ell on the face of the whole earth, for, 
_ 45 51 the face of the v nd.] *%* Watch ye thevefore, and al- 


ways, that ye may be accounted” y to escape all these thi 
that shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man. 


the event might not take them unawares, as it would the 
people at large; (see Luke.) If a householder, who knew 
in what part of the night the thief was to come, would 
watch to prevent his house from bei roken open, still 
more ought the disciples to be tantly vigilant, since, as 
he had already told them, (ver. 36,) the precise time was 
unknown, ” go 

Ver. 45—51. In this. parabley Christ proceeds to illustrate 
the consequences that would result to his disciples them- 
selves, from their fidelity on the one hand, or from their in- 
fidelity on the other. Should they continue, like devoted 
servants, faithful to their responsible trust, till his coming, 
here described, they would then be blessed and honored. 


2 2 
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Mart. xxv. 
_1 Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bride- 
groom, &c. 


Their devotion to him, and their faithfulness to their charge, 
would lead them of course to heed the admonitions he had 
just given them, to “watch,” and to take the precautions of 
safety he had enjoined. But if any of them, like evil ser- 
vants, should grow negligent after a while, and begin to 
think that his coming was not at hand, (since it did not take 
place immediately,) and should give themselves up to the 
lusts of the world, the day would come upon them suddenly 
and unawares, as on the unbelievers, and they would share 
the fate of the Jews. They would have their “portion with 
the hypocrites” of that age, notwithstanding their profession 
of his name. —shall cut him asunder,| or, perhaps, shall 
cut him off, discard him, as some interpreters render it. 
—there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;| a phrase 
which Christ had often used to describe the dreadful suffer- 
ings of the Jews; (see Matt. viii. 22; xiii. 42, 50; xxii. 13.) 
Chap. xxv. ver. 1. Then ;] at that time ; so that the same 
subject, as well as the same conversation, is continued. He 
proceeds, with another parable, to illustrate, more particular- 
ly, the importance of watchfulness on the part of his disci- 
ples, and the different fate they would incur by inattention 
or by vigilance. But we must reserve this 25th chapter 
for illustration in a future number. | 1 iT 


ArT? XX. 


The Phrases,—“ That it might be fulfilled,” “Then was 
fulfilled,” §c. as used by the New Testament writers in 
quoting the Prophecies of the Old Testament. 


Twelve Lectures on the connection between Science and Revealed Reli- 
gion. Delivered in Rome, by Nicholas Wiseman, D, D. &c. First Ameri- 
can from the First London Edition. Andover, &c. 8vo. pp, 404. 


Iw reading the New Testament, we repeatedly meet with 
predictions quoted from the Old Testament, and applied to 
31 
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events to which they appear to have had, originally, no 
reference whatsoever. And the question may naturally 
arise, What are we to conclude, in such cases? that the 
New Testament writers misunderstood, grossly misunder- 
stood, the prophecies they quoted? or shall we conclude 
that those prophecies themselves had a double meaning,— 
referring, in the first place, to the facts of which they mani- 
festly treat, according to their contexts; and, in the second 
place, to other things also, which nobody could suspect were 
alluded to, but for the assertion of the Evangelists? It is 
the object of the present article to set this subject in its true 
light, and to remove any difficulty that may seem to attend 
it. First, however, let us bring forward some examples of 
the quotations referred to, that we may see what is their 
character, and what is the state of the case to be explained. 

Take the very first quotation that occurs in the New 
Testament. Matthew, after relating the dream in which 
Joseph was apprized of the miraculous conception, and com- 
manded to call the child Jesws, because he should save his 
people from their sins, immediately adds, “ Now, all this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which the Lord spake by the 
prophet, saying, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Em- 
manuel, —which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” (Matt. 
i. 20—23.) This prophecy Matthew quoted from Isa. vii. 
14, where, however, it refers to a very different event than 
the birth of Jesus Christ. The circumstances, as related by 
Isaiah, were the following: Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah 
king of Israel, had united in an expedition against Ahaz 
king of Judah; and the latter was greatly moved at their 
approach. ButGod sent Isaiah to bid Ahaz fear not, and to 
assure him that the counsel of the hostile kings should not 
stand. “Moreover,” continues the prophet, “the Lord spake 
again unto Ahaz, saying, Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy 
God ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above. But 
Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord. 
And he said, Hear ye now, O house of David: is it a small 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God 
also? Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign: 
Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
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choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest, [viz. Syria 
and Israel,] shall be forsaken of both her kings.” The birth 
of this child (probably the child mentioned in the next 
chapter, Isa. vill. 3, 4) was to be a sign to Ahaz that God 
was with him, and against his invaders; and before the 
child should come to the years of understanding, Syria and 
Israel, or Samaria, were to be deprived of both their kings ; 
which actually took place two or three years afterwards; 
{see 2 Kings xv. and xvi.;) of course, the child here promis- 
ed, was to be born within that period. Such is the refer- 
ence of this prophecy, in Isaiah. Why, then, does Matthew 
say that it was “fulfilled” in the birth of Christ, which had 
no connection with the subject originally spoken of? One 
thing appears evident here: Matthew could not thus mistake 
the primary reference, at least, of the prophecy ; for, to say 
nothing of the inspiration of the Evangelists, no reader 
whatsoever would be in danger of such a misapprehension 
of the passage, as it stands in Isaiah. And to suppose it 
had a /fidden meaning, different from that contained in the 
words,—and one, too, that nobody could discover but by an 
additional revelation,—would make the first revelation a 
solecism. Of what use would a revelation be, the meaning 
of which must be pointed out, or rather put into it, by a 
new revelation ? 

As another example, take a passage in the second chapter 
of St..Matthew, where there are several quotations of the 
same kind. When the wise men from the Hast had depart- 
ed into their own country, the angel of the Lord appeared — 
to Joseph in a dream, saying, (Matt. ii. 13—15,) “ Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, and flee into Hgypt, 
and be thou there until I bring thee word; for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy him. When he arose, he 
‘took the young child and his mother by night, and depart- 
ed into Egypt, and was there until the death of Herod ; that 
it might be fulfilled which the Lord spake by the prophet, 
saying, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son?”  'This 
expression is quoted from Hosea xi. 1, where it is not 
meant for a prediction, but is simply an allusion to the de- 
liverance of Israel from Egypt, under Moses; thus, — “ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt.” Why does Matthew say that this historical 
reference to a long-anterior event was “fulfilled” in the 
return of Christ from Egypt ? 
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In the same manner, a passage from Jeremiah is applied 
to the massacre of the children at Bethlehem by Herod; 
thus, —“ Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jere- 
my the prophet, saying, ‘In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation and weeping, and great mourning; Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
cause they are not” (Matt. ii.17,18.) But, if we ex- 
amine this quotation as it stands in Jeremiah, (xxxi. 15,) 
we shall find that the prophet was speaking only of certain 
scenes connected with the Babylonish captivity, without any 
discoverable allusion to the days of Herod. 


These, and many other examples of the same kind, in the 
New Testament, have led interpreters almost unanimously 
to conclude that there must have been some peculiar usage 
of the phrases “then was fulfilled,” “accordingly as it is 
written,” &c.; and that they were not always employed nor 
understood, by the Asiatics, to signify what we now mean 
by the fulfilment of a prediction, notwithstanding that such 
is indeed the Ji¢eral import of the language. A few exam- 
ples have actually been found in ancient Jewish writings, in 
which quotations are introduced by similar forms of expres- 
sion, when nothing more is meant than that there wasa 
resemblance between the fact originally spoken of, and the 
fact to which the text is applied, or when the language would 


. Simply answer to express the latter fact, by way of accommo- 


dation. Now, if this usage of the phrases in question was 
an established, recognized custom with the Asiatics, the cir- 
cumstance accounts at once for the same manner of expres- 
sion among the inspired authors ; since they must, of course, 
have followed the style of writing and speaking that was 
current in their age and country, how different soever it be 
from ours. ‘The traces which former critics had discovered 
of such a usage were not so full as could be desired ; but 
Dr. Wiseman has recently thrown additional light upon the 
subject, and placed the fact beyond all doubt, by his re- 
searches in the ancient Syriac literature. It should be ob- 
served, that the Syriac belonged to the same family of 
languages with the Hebrew, having the same spirit, pecu- 
liarities, and forms of expression ; and that it offers abun- 
dant means of illustrating the customs, phrases, and modes 
of thinking, of the Jews. 


Having mentioned the formulas, “all this was done, that 
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it might be fulfilled which the Lord spoke by the prophets,” 
—“for soit is written by the prophet,’—* then was fulfill- 
ed that which was.spoken,” &c. Dr. Wiseman says,— 


“ Most commentators, Catholic and Protestant, will be found to 
agree, that some texts, even when thus introduced, may be mere 
allegations, without its being intended to declare that the literal 
fulfilment took place on the occasion described. Many writers 
haye taken great pains to prove, that even the forms of expression 
which I have cited, [viz. “that it might be fulfilled,’ and “ then 
was fulfilled,” &c.] are not incompatible with this idea; and for 
this purpose they have chiefly used the writings of the Rabbins, 
and of classical authors. Thus, Surenhusius produced a large 
volume upon the forms of quotation used by the Rabbins; but did 
not adduce a single passage where the word fulfilled occurs. 
Dr. Sykes asserts, that such expressions are to be found in every 
page of Jewish writers, but does not quote one single example. 
Knapp repeats the same assertion, saying ‘that the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic verb mala, and the Chaldaic and Rabbinical words 
tekan, ashelim, and gamer, signify to consummate or confirm a 
thing.’ He then gives an example of the first word, from 1 Kings 
i. 14, where the meaning is only, ‘I will complete your words,’ 
Prof. Tholuck has, indeed, brought several examples from the 
Rabbins to establish this meaning. The two strongest are these: 
‘He who eats and drinks, and afterwards prays, of him it as writ- 
ten, Thou hast cast me behind thy back. (1 Kings xiv. 9.)’— 
‘Since the shamir (a fabulous animal,) has destroyed the temple, 
the current of divine grace, and pious men, has ceased, as it 1s 
written, The godly man ceaseth ; for the faithful fail from among 
the children of men. (Ps. xii. 1.)’ Too these he has added a pas- 
sage from the chronicle of Barhebreus, a Syriac writer of a much 
later age. It simply says, ‘They saw the anger whereof the 
prophet says, 1 will bear the anger of the Lord, because I have 
sinned; (Micah vii. 9;)’ the force of which words extends no 
further than this: ‘they saw the anger of the Lord.’ Mr. Sharpe 
and others have quoted a few passages from Greek classics, but 
‘ they are far from coming up to the determinate and strong form of 
the phrases in the New ‘Testament...... 

One example, however, may seem to escape this censure. It 
is a passage quoted by Wetstein from the compendium of St. 
Ephrem’s life, given in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orventalis ; where 
an angel thus addresses the saint, (St. Ephrem ;) ‘Take care, lest 
that be fulfilled in thee which is written, Ephraim is a heifer, &c. 
(Hos. x. 11.)’ This instance, however, did not appear to Mi- 
, chaelis satisfactory, because I suppose it was unsupported by 
others, and on account of its admonitory form. 
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The field, therefore, may be considered open, and worthy to 
occupy the attention of scholars. Now, though it may appear 
presumptuous, [ think I have it in my power to solve the diffi- 
Cul 0 Iss For, I will show you by examples, from the earliest 
Syriac writers, that, in the East, similar expressions were used for 
accommodating scriptural phrases to individuals, to whom the 
writers could not possibly have believed them primarily or origi- 
nally to refer. 

“1. The phrase, ‘to be fulfilled,’ is so. used, and that in a 
declaratory form, and not merely as in the instance given by 
Wetstein. Ina fuller life of St. Ephrem than the one he quotes, 
we have this remarkable passage: ‘And in him was fulfilled 
the word which was spoken concerning Paul to Ananias, He 
is a vessel of election to me. (Acts ix. 15.)’ The author is 
here speaking of St. Ephrem, and clearly expresses himself, that 
the words which he applies to him, were really spoken of another. 
But the saint himself, (St. Ephrem,) the oldest writer extant in 
that language, uses this phrase in a more remarkable manner. 
For, thus he speaks of Aristotle: ‘In him was fulfilled that 
which was written concerning Solomon the wise, That of those 
who, were before or after, there has not been one equal to him in 
wisdom. (1 Kings ui. 12.)’ 

2. The expression, ‘as if is written,’ or, ‘as the prophet says, 
is used precisely in the same manner. St. Ephrem uses it mani- 
festly to introduce a mere adaptation of a scriptural text: ‘ Those 
who are in error, have hated the source of assistance; as it is 
written, The Lord awoke like one who slept. (Ps. lxxviii. 65.)’ 
To see the force of this application, the entire passage [in Ephrem] 
must be read. I pass over some less decided examples, and 
hasten on. 

3. Even the strongest of all such expressions, ‘this is he of 
whom it 1s written,’ is used with the same freedom by these early 
Oriental writers. In the Acts of St. Ephrem, which Ihave more 
than once quoted, it is so applied. For example, speaking of the 
saint, [i. e. of St. Ephrem,] ‘ This is he of whom owr Saviour said, 
I came to cast fire upon the earth ; (Luke xii. 49.)’ In another 
place the same text is applied to him by St. Basil in still more 
definite terms,” pp. 342—345, 

Dr. Wiseman then proceeds to quote similar examples 
from the Arabic, to show that the Arabs were accustomed to 
the same manner of applying passages from the Koran. 


These examples show that it was an Asiatic custom to - 
preface the quotation of a text with the phrase, “In him was 
fulfilled,” or “As it is written,” or “'This is he of whom 
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it is written,” without either intending, or being understood, 
to fix the actual reference of the passage thus introduced. 
Accordingly, we must allow the inspired writers themselves 
the same latitude in using this form of quotation. It is 
true, they sometimes use it when they evidently mean to be 
understood that the prophecy adduced has direct reference 
to the fact mentioned, and that it is really fulfilled in it; as, 
for example, when they rest their argument on the accom- 
plishment of the prediction. But in most cases, we must 
determine the question of reference by some other consid- 
eration than simply the occurrence of those phrases which 
we have shown to be so indefinite in themselves. _ 
HB! 


Art. XXI. 


Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination. 


The Pleasures of the Imagination. A Poem in three Books. By Mark 
Akenside, M. D. 


I am aware that reviews are, in general, confined to works 
of recent publication. But, though such is the usual cus- 
tom, yet I deem it not improper occasionally to examine a 
volume which, perchance, may have reposed unmolested for 
years upon the student's shelf, and become dusty with age, 
even though it be condemned as antiquated, by the fastidious- 
ness of modern taste. As in exhuming the relics of Pom- 
peii, or exploring the ruins of ancient Petra, the connoisseur 
will discover many works of skill and genius, to excite his 
admiration and astonishment, so in perusing a writer of a 
by-gone age, the lover of truth and righteousness may dis- 
cover many an intellectual gem, many a ray of moral light, 
which were fading and disappearing from the observation of 
the world. Itis upon this principle, that I would direct the 
attention of readers to the volume which bears the title at 
the head of this article. It first appeared nearly a century 
since, and has always been a favorite with that class of 
readers who could appreciate the purity of its ‘style, and the 
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value of its sentiments. The author, it is evident, had a 
vivid imagination, and a sound, discriminating mind,—quali- 
fications which are not always found united in a poet’s pro- 
ductions. The ee that this work gained celebrity, and 
established a high reputation for its author, at an era when 
English literature attained an eminence to which it had 
never before arrived,—an era which produced a Pope, a 
Johnson, an Addison, a Steele, a Young, and many other 
kindred spirits,—is no small proof of intrinsic merit. 
though every one who is familiar with the English classics, 
must be acquainted with the contents of Akenside’s poem, 
yet it is to be apprehended that later productions of a less 
instructive and even ephemeral character, are casting this 
and kindred works so much into the back ground, that the 
generality of readers, and especially the rising generation, 
know little of them, save perhaps their titles. 

It is not my object, however, to enter into a critical re- 
view of “The Pleasures of the Imagination.” In giving it, 
lately, a somewhat careful examination, I was forcibly 
struck with the character of the religious sentiments with 
which it abounds. It is evident that the author entertained 
theological views very different from the prevailing doctrines 
of that day. Iam satisfied that Akenside was a believer in 

the universal and impartial goodness of God, and in the sal- 
vation of all mankind. Throughout the whole of his beau- 
tiful poem, he repeatedly brings to view this glorious con- 
summation of man’s existence, as distinctly as he well could, 
without exciting too sensibly the prejudices of his readers. 
To show that such were the religious sentiments of the 
author, by means of quotations from the work, is my princi- 
pal object in the present article. The extracts will necessa- 
rily be disconnected ; but I shall endeavor, in every instance, 
to quote so much of the context, as will suffice to convey the 
entire meaning of the author, in the sentence. 
In the following extract, he is speaking of the pleasure to 
be derived from a contemplation of the beautiful, whether in 
‘the physical or intellectual world: 


Lee Yet, my muse, 


ff fortune call thee to the task, wait thou why 


Thy favorable seasons; then, while fear 

And doubt are absent, through wide nature’s bounds 
, Expatiate with glad step, and choose at will 

Whate’er bright spoils the florid earth contains, 
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Whate’er the waters, or the liquid air, 

To manifest the unblemished Beauty’s praise, 
And o’er the breasts of mortals to extend 

Her gracious empire.) «40% + As + 

- 2 + + « « Ye, chiefly, gentle band 

Of youths and virgins, who, through many a wish 
And many a fond pursuit, as in some scene 

Of magic bright and fleeting, are allured 

By various beauty, if the pleasing toil 

Can yield a moment’s respite, hither turn 

Your favorable ear, and trust my words. 

I do not mean, on blessed Religion’s seat 
Presenting Superstition’s gloomy form, 

To dash your soothing hopes: I do not mean 

To bid the jealous thunderer fire the heavens, 

Or shapes infernal rend the groaning earth, 

And scare you from your joys. My cheerful song 
With happier omens calls you to the field, 
Pleased with your generous ardor in the chase, 
And warm like you.” — Book i. line 294, &c. 


The poet here enters his protest against those gloomy and 
terrific hues in which religion is so frequently presented, — 
hues which are as foreign to its character, as darkness is to 
light. It is not at all astonishing that the young, whose 
hearts are full of life and elasticity, and who naturally and 
eagerly seek for the pleasant and the beautiful in all things, 
should be averse to a religion which dejects their hearts, and 
fills them with sorrow. ‘This aversion is natural; and it is 
honorable both to the creature and to the Creator. Is it not 
more praiseworthy to be the Maker, to be the possessor, 
of a heart which seeks enjoyment in what is bright and 
cheerful, than in the contrary? A religion which makes its 
votaries dejected will be embraced by the young only 
through the compulsion of threats or dreadful apprehen- 
sions; while the peaceful and heart-inspiring doctrine of 
love, proclaimed in the gospel, needs but to be appreciated 
in its native simplicity and beauty, to be accepted and cher- 
ished, not only by the aged who are trembling on the brink 
of the grave, but especially by the young and cheerful.4 


1 My attention was directed to the foregoing quotation by a ‘circumstance 
somewhat remarkable. The copy of Akenside in my possession, once be- 
longed to the library of an Orthodox clergyman, now deceased. This pas- 
sage, it seems, had attracted. his attention. He pencil-marked it, with this 
inquiry on the margin,—“ Good or bad—which?” He was at a loss whether 
to approve or condemn the sentiment. His good sense taught him that the 
poet Was correct in not “ presenting superstition’s gloomy form, on blessed 
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“ . . . . . Ere the rising sun . 
Shone o’er the deep, or ’mid the vault of night 
The moon her silver lamp suspended; ere 
The vales with springs were watered, or with groves 
Of oak or pine the ancient hills were crowned; 
Then the Great Spirit, whom his works adore, 
Within his own deep essence, viewed the forms, 
The forms eternal of created things: 
The radiant sun; the moon’s nocturnal lamp; 
The mountains and the streams; the ample stores 
Of earth, of heaven, of nature. From the first, 
On that full scene his love divine he fixed, 
His admiration. Till, in time complete, 
What he admired and loved, his vital power 
Unfolded into being.” —i. 101, &e. 


This description of the divine foreknowledge is as beauti- 
ful as it is rational. The Creator clearly foresaw, from 
eternity, whatever would exist in all time, and he loved, in 
prospective, all that would be. We may consistently sup- 
pose that the great pattern of the universe existed in the 
divine perception,—that the work of vast creation, in all its 
infinite developements, in all its magnificence and glory, its 
everlasting results and consequences, was completed in the 
mind of the omniscient God of love, before the act itself of 
creation began! He saw and loved whatever object would 
thereafter exist ; he saw and loved the final state into which 
all things would be brought; and it was only because he 
thus saw the everlasting condition of all things, and loved 
that condition, that he uttered the creating fiat, and ushered 
into being a universe resplendent with his own glories, and 
gave birth to a countless race of creatures bearing his own 
image! Hence, to suppose that the Father of mercies, thus 
foreseeing all things, would deliberately put into operation 
causes which are to eventuate in the everlasting establish- 
ment of a kingdom of sin and misery, is as derogatory to 
his purity and his love, as the position that such a state 
of sin and misery is brought about by a frustration of his 
original designs, is in opposition to his wisdom and power. 

“ . . . . . Then tell me, (for ye know,) 
Doth beauty ever deign to dwell where use 
And aptitude are strangers? is her praise 


religion’s seat; ” Pi he evidently more than suspected that the lines convey- 
ed a pointed and severe rebuke against that system of doctrines of which 
he was, undoubtedly, a sincere and devoted preacher. 
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Confessed in aught whose most peculiar ends 
Are lame and fruitless? or did nature mean 
This pleasing call, the herald ofa lie, 

To hide the shame of discord and disease, 
And win each fond admirer into snares, 
Foiled, baffled? No. With better providence 
The general mother, conscious how infirm 
Her offspring tread the paths of good and ill, 
Thus, to the choice of credulous desire, 
Doth objects, the completest of their tribe, 
Distinguish and commend.” — i, 402, &e. 


Here, a blow is aimed directly at that strange dogma in 
popular religion, which calls upon us to contemn the things 
of earth, to shut our eyes upon the beauty manifested in 
God’s works in this lower creation, that we may set our 
affections the more exclusively upon things above ! as though 
one part of the same Creator’s works must be despised and 
hated, before another part of them can be properly loved! 
The poet asks if the beauty in which the works of nature 
are arrayed is but a deceitful garb thrown around them, 
merely to conceal their vileness, and lure mankind into a 
love for what is absolutely hateful? If such were the fact, 
then, indeed, it would be proper to distrust and dislike objects 
of beauty in this world. It requires, however, but little dis- 
cernment |« perceive that in the creations of the Most High, 
there is nothing beautiful but what is also wseful and suit- 
able. And a love of the beautiful in nature’s works is not 
only right, but meritorious; while a dislike would be as 
reprehensible as it is unnatural. Nature, conscious of our 
infirmities, makes those things which are necessary to our 
subsistence pleasant to our perception and our senses, ‘This 
idea is beautifully expressed in the following lines: 


ee ioe. On Howery ‘Dank 
Clothed in the soft magnificence of spring, 
Will not the flocks approve it ? will they ask 
The reedy fen for pasture? That clear rill 
Which trickleth murmuring from the mossy rock, 
Yields it less wholesome beverage to the worn 
And thirsty traveller, than the standing pool — 
With muddy weeds o’ergrown? yon ragged vine 
Whose lean and sullen clusters mourn the rage 
Of Eurus, will the wine-press, or the bowl 
Report of her, as of the swelling grape 
Which glitters through the tendrils, like a gem 
When first it meets the sun?” —1. 415, &c. 
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This clothing of the useful and necessary in robes of 
brightness and beauty, is one of the most vivid and striking 
indications of the superabounding goodness of the Creator: 


¢ . .~. . , Truth and good are one, . 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her 
With like participation. Wherefore, then, : 
O sons of earth, would ye dissolve the tie?” —i. 434, &e, 


In relation to all the works and ways of God, can this 
position, that truth and good are inseparable, be successfully 
controverted? Is there any part of Jehovah’s works which 
is not good? “And God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good !” 

In another part of the poem, the author exposes the blind 
self-conceit of those who fancy that the exercise of divine 
goodness is inconstant, and indeed procured by their own 
importunity,—who 


“ . , , his invariable acts deduce 
From sudden counsels transient as their own; 
Nor further of his bounty, than the event 
Which haply meets their loud and eager prayer, 
Acknowledge; nor beyond the drop minute 
Which haply they have tasted, heed the Source 
That flows for all; the fountain of his love, 
Which, from the summit where he sits enthroned, 
Pours health and joy, unfailing streams, throughout 
The spacious region flourishing in view, 
The goodly work of his eternal day, 
His own fair universe; on which alone 
His counsels fix, and whence alone his will 
Assumes her strong direction. Such is now 
His sovereign purpose; such it was before 
All multitude of years. For his right arm 
Was never idle: his bestowing love 
Knew no beginning; was not as a change 
Of mood, that woke at last and started up 
After a deep and solitary sloth 
Of boundless ages. No; he now is good; 
He ever was, The feet of hoary time 
Through their eternal course, have travelled over 
No speechless, lifeless desert; but through scenes 
Cheerful with bounty still; among a pomp 
Of worlds, for gladness round the Maker’s throne 
Loud shouting, or, in many dialects 
Of hope and filial trust, imploring thence 
The fortunes of their people ; where so fixed 
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Were all the dates of being, so disposed 

To every living soul of every kind 

The field of motion and the hour of rest, 

That each the general happiness might serve ; 

And, by the discipline of laws divine, 

Convinced of folly, or chastised from guilt, 

Each might at length be happy! What remains 
Shall be like what is passed ;. but fairer still, 

And still increasing in the godlike gifts 

Of life and truth, . . . . . . %—ii, 219, &e. 


Who can misunderstand this language? A universe filled 
with works of grandeur, of beauty, and glory, and a con- 
tinued stream of blessings poured out to every living thing, 
testify that the Lord is good to all, and that his shoes is 
not a fitful mood, but a principle, an attribute, as enduring 
and changeless as his own existence. Even the divine laws 
themselves are disciplinary in their operation, and will at 
last, in every case, convince of folly, and chastise from guilt, 
and result in bringing all to be happy! “ What remains 
shall be like what is past,”’—the same goodness, the same 
“bestowing love,” which, in time past, has filled creation 
with the bright testimonials of its reign, will continue its 
manifestations through all time to come, still increasing its 
“godlike gifts” as eternity rolls on! Fired by the inspira- 
tion of his theme, the poet’s vision embraced a still wider 
prospect, in which Infinite Goodness shall display its blessed 
and blessing spirit,—a broader field for the exhibition of 
divine love, reaching out even to the very confines of animat- 
ed existence : 


“ . . . . . The same paternal hand, 
From the mute shell-fish gasping on the shore, 
To men, to angels, to celestial minds, 
Will ever lead the generations on 
Through higher scenes of being; while, supplied 
From day to day by his enlivening breath, 
Inferior orders in succession rise 
To fill the void below. As flame ascends, 
As vapors to the earth in showers return, 
As the poised ocean toward the attracting moon 
Swells, and the ever-listening planets, charmed 
By the sun’s call, their onward pace incline, 
So all things which have life, aspire to God,— 
Exhaustless fount of intellectual day, — 
Centre of souls. Nor doth the mastering voice 
Of nature cease within to prompt aright 
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Their steps; nor is the care of Heaven withheld 
From sending to the toil, external aid ; 

That in their stations all may persevere 

To climb the ascent of being, and approach 
Forever nearer to the Life Divine!” — ii. 257, &c. 


In this truly expressive and sublime language the idea of 
the unlimited improvement of the whole animal creation is 
plainly advanced.. This opinion has been entertained by 
several eminent writers. Dr. Adam Clarke lays down ten 
reasons in proof of the future existence and happiness of the 
brute world, some of which are deserving of much consid- 
eration. Whatever we may think of the hypothesis, that 
mind must, at all events, be singularly constituted, which 
can believe that Deity is so benevolent as to bestow immor- 
tality upon beast, bird, and creeping thing, and yet that he 
will allow man, who is created in his own image, and who 
is but “a little lower than the angels,” to go down to endless 
darkness and despair! It would be well for those who are 
involved in this inconsistency, to weigh well the words of 
the Redeemer ;—“ Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things, and not one of them is forgotten before God? But 
even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear 
not therefore: ye are of more value than many sparrows!” 
Although there may not be sufficient evidence to satisfy our 
minds of the future existence and exaltation of the lower 
orders of animated nature, yet the heart of the true Chris- 
tian can admit no feeling opposed to the sentiment. 

After describing the peace and joy which flow from the 
practice of virtue, and asserting that the light of its presence 
in the heart is a sufficient reward to its votaries, without 
looking for future recompense, the poet proceeds to set in 
array the dreadful consequences of guilt. I would com- 
mend his suggestions to those who suppose that there is 
little or no punishment in the stings of conscience. 


“ How far unlike them must the lot of guilt 
Be found! Or what terrestrial woe can match 
The self-convicted bosom, which hath wrought 
The bane of others, or enslaved itself 
With shackles vile? Not poison, nor sharp fire, 
Nor the worst pangs that ever monkish hate 
Suggested, or despotic rage imposed, 
Were at that season an unwished exchange: 
When the soul loathes herself; when flying thence 
To crowds, on every brow she sees portrayed 
Fell demons, hate or scorn, witch drive her back 
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To solitude, her Judge’s voice divine 

To hear in secret, haply sounding through 

The troubled dreams of midnight, and still, still 
Demanding for his violated laws 

Fit recompense, or charging her own tongue 

To speak the award of justice on herself.” — ii. 394, &e. 


So fully was the author satisfied that sin is attended with 
wretchedness in this life, that he declares its inflictions to be 
far more grievous than any ills which we experience from 
the order of nature; and yet he adds, most truly, that the 
Father of all allows these punishments to follow wickedness, 
that his creatures may be corrected and blessed. After 
speaking of the painful accidents to which we are subject, 
he thus proceeds : | 


“ But worse than these 


I deem, far worse, that other race of ills 

Which ouman kind rear up among themselves,— 

That horrid offspring which misgoverned will 

Bears to fantastic error,— vices, crimes, 

Furies that curse the earth, and make the blows, 

The heaviest blows, of nature’s innocent hand , 

Seem sport; which are indeed but as the care 

Of a wise parent, who solicits good 

To all her house, though haply at the price 

Of tears and froward wailing and reproach 

For some unthinking child, whom not the less 

Its mother destines to be happy still!” 
Enlarged edition, i. 557, &c. 


There are several other passages which I have marked 
for quotation, but I must forego the pleasure of presenting 
them. In conclusion, will the reader (if he is not already 
acquainted with it,) allow me to recommend this somewhat 
antiquated volume to his attention? The lover of good 
poetry, of sound reason, of pure morality, and of consistent 
views of religion, will find a rich intellectual feast in the 
“ Pleasures of the Imagination.” If those who are languish- 
ing over the immoral and lascivious pages of Byron, and 
imbibing insensibly their licentious tendencies, would cast 
them aside, and take up Akenside, or Cowper, or Young, 
they could not fail of being benefited by the exchange. In- 
stead of profane expressions and indelicate allusions, they 
would discover the utmost sublimity and delicacy of thought 
and utterance, and sentiments of the most instructive and 
ennobling character. . J. M. A. 
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Art. XXII. 


Natural Theology: the nature of the Science, and of its 
Evidences, and the Advantages of the Study. 


"A Discourse on Natural Theology, showing the nature of the Evidence, 
and the Advantages of the Study. By Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S. and 
member of the National Institute of France. 


obs? 

Ir has often appeared to us an object much to be desired, 
that some effort should be made to recommend to our 
preachers, and to parents within our denomination, the study 
of Natural Theology, so that in the “holy assembly,” and at 
the fireside, the youth and the adult of our body might 
have an opportunity of habituating themselves to the inter- 
esting and ennobling trains of thought which the truths of 
this most important of all sciences call forthe We have 
often wished that we might become distinguished as a body 
of men who look upon the wide-spread universe, and its 
countless phenomena, with a constant reference to its intelli- 
gent and beneficent Architect,—who trace, in all the arrange- 
ments of our material and mental constitutions, the work of 
a Father, infinite in goodness and wisdom. Knowledge and 
devotion would then be our daily companions, and not 
merely occasional guests; for to have made such trains of 
thought the habitual sentiment of our minds, “is to have 
laid the foundation of everything which is religious. The 
world thenceforth becomes a temple, and life itself one con- 
tinued act of adoration. The change is no less than this, 
that whereas formerly God was seldom in our thoughts, we 
can now scarcely look upon anything without perceiving its 
relation to Him.”* 

Our wishes upon this subject have been lately revived by 
the perusal of a review of Dewey’s Discourses, which ap- 
peared in this periodical in January last. We were much 
delighted with the remarks of the reviewer in vindication of 
Mr. Dewey’s extension of the field of pulpit instruction. 
We heartily joined him in hailing that novelty in sermoniz- 
ing, as “one step in the path of improvement in the matter 
and manner of Christian instruction,—as one step towards 
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breaking down those barriers of prejudice, and correcting 
those mistaken feelings which have so long confined the 
preacher within the narrowest limits, cramped his powers of 
thought and inquiry, and robbed the pulpit’ of half its in- 
terest, its usefulness, and strength.” Our thoughts naturally 
reverted,—it was but a step,—to that extension of the field 
of pulpit instruction which we had long ‘meditated and 
desired; and to parents, as well as to preachers, we wished 
we could hear a voice addressed, which should convince 
them that, in neglecting the truths and illustrations furnish- 
ed by the study of natural theology, they were depriving 
themselves of the most efficient aids they could employ to 
inspire the minds under their charge with devotional feeling. 
We looked upon the immense and exhaustless treasury of 
lessons which natural theology furnishes, as a storehouse 
too seldom resorted to, either by preacher or parent. And it 
is because we think this treasury too seldom drawn upon, too 
seldom had recourse to for the high purposes for which. the 
preacher and the parent labor, or should labor, and for the 
accomplishment of which they should subsidize every region 
of knowledge and of thought,—it is on this account, that we 
would throw our mite into the service, and endeavor to do 
something, however little, towards directing the attention of 
all, but especially of those just indicated, to the claims of the 
most interesting and important of sciences. 

The age seems to us, as to many others, to demand loud- 
ly that the moral and religious instructer should leave, in 
some measure, the old and beaten paths, and strike out into 
new modes of illustrating and enforcing Christian principle 
and duty. Now, of all the new themes and trains of illus- 
tration upon which he may seize, we cannot conceive of any 
which are more akin to his usual topics, than those of 
natural theology. It could not be considered any violent 
departure from the accustomed and time-honored track. 
And, surely, if men of discernment and of enlarged obser- 
vation were to be inquired of, from what class of our reli- 
gious instructers we might look for such innovations, what 
preachers might be expected first to comply with the spirit 
and demands of the age, the preachers of our own denomi- 
nation would be named. The intelligent of all classes, who 
knew anything of the lessons of natural theology, and of 
our mode of interpreting the sacred Scriptures, would. be 
least surprised at our enlisting natural in the service of re- 
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vealed religion ; for they would know that nature’s teachings 
are in striking accordance with the results of our mode of 
biblical interpretation. Nature speaks of but one God; nor 
does she less unequivocally declare his tender mercies im- 
partial, extending equally over all his creatures.. The 
propagators of certain current doctrines may hesitate to 
expound to their adherents the lessons which are taught in 
the volume of creation ; but no such fears need be ours, for 
in that volume we find nothing speaking a language differ- 
ent from that we hear in the volume of revelation. On 
the contrary, we there find innumerable illustrations and 
confirmations of our views of the parental, the impartial 
beneficence of our almighty and all-wise Creator. Is it not, 
then, an object worthy of our endeavors, to strive, by the 
occasional introduction of such themes into our pulpits, to 
become generally known as the expounders alike of both the 
great volumes which God has given for the instruction of 
mankind; that a growing persuasion should be extending 
itself over the community, that the universally adopted ex- 
position of the language of nature agrees with our peculiar 
interpretation of Scripture; and that the number should be 
daily increasing of those who are able to read both of the 

reat volumes,—of nature and revelation,—intelligently, and 
to find that both speak the same language, both proclaim 
the same unfathomable wisdom, the same infinite goodness ? 
This, we think, might be readily accomplished; of how 
much effort it may be worthy, we leave each of those con- 
cerned to form his own estimate. One additional remark 
we would make in reference to the present topic: while the 
exposition of nature’s works will assuredly aid us in spread- 
ing those views of God’s character and government which 
we hold, there is no method of effecting that object, which 
promises to interest and attract the public mind half so 
generally or so strongly, or to leave upon the hearer an 
equally deep and durable impression. 

‘To those parents who are endeavoring to call forth in the 
minds of their children becoming conceptions of the Deity, 
the details of natural theology are full of promise. The 
parent who has made himself conversant with these details | 
can scarcely pass a day or an hour without »meeting with 
phenomena which may be made to suggest to his children 
some idea of the greatness of the wisdom which planned, 
and of the power which formed, the objects around them; 
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some conception of that all-pervading benevolence. which 
has adapted every physical and social arrangement to sup- 
ply our wants, urge on our progress, and contribute to our 
enjoyment. ' [he parent who adopts this hint, will find that 
his newly introduced topics are listened to with intense in- 
terest; and may probably live to see that his early lessons in 
natural theology have produced not only a lasting but also 
a most beneficial result. . 

But, while the preacher and the parent are especially in- 
terested in making themselves intimately conversant with 
the details of natural theology, there is not an individual \in 
the community who may not be benefited by attention to 
this study. No one can rise from meditating upon the 
views of the Deity which his works unfold, without a feel- 
ing of intellectual enjoyment, and of increased reverence 
and gratitude towards the Author of all these wonders. No 
one can resist the ennobling influence of these contempla- 
tions of nature and of nature’s God. For “the host of 
heayen worshippeth Him; all his’ works, in all places of his 
dominions, praise Him,” or show forth his glory. No one, 
amid such contemplations, can refrain from exclaiming, in 
his heart, “Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
19 


Almighty ! 


With an earnest desire of recommending these studies to 
more general attention, we propose to give, in this article, a 
sketch of the nature and of the evidences of the science, 
together with a view of some of the many advantages which © 
may result from the study of natural theology. As Lord 
Brougham’s Preliminary Discourse to Paley’s Natural 
Theology is coincident with our purpose, we have taken 
that work as our text-book, whose order we shall follow, 
and from the pages of which we shall make a few selections 
contributory to our main design. We may mention, inci- 
dentally, our gratification to see, in the announcement of the 
publishers of the Massachusetts District School Library, that 
Bell and Brougham’s edition of Paley’s popular treatise is to 
have a place in that promising series of instructive works. 

Lord Brougham is a man of herculean intellect, and has 
made astonishing attainments in scientific pursuits. He has 
had occasion to mix much with scientific men, and has often 
made the observation, that they were apt to regard the study 
of natural theology as little connected with philosophical 
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studies. Even among men of religious habits of thought, 
he has observed this science to be regarded as a speculation 
founded more in fancy than in argument. His own bent of 
mind had led him to regard it in a different light, and ac- 
cordingly it appeared to him desirable to define more pre- 
cisely than had yet been done, the place and the claims of 
natural theology among the various branches of human 
knowledge. ‘hus originated the Discourse which we are 
now cursorily to review. 

The Discourse is divided into two parts. The object of 
the first part is to explain the nate the subject and the 
kind of the evidence upon which its doctrines are founded ; 
to show that it isa science, the truths of which, like those 
of natural and moral philosophy, are discovered by induc- 
tion, and that it partakes of the nature of each of these great 
divisions of human knowledge. The object of the second 
part is to point out the pleasures and advantages attending 
the study of natural theology. 

Natural theology consists of two great branches,—one re- 
sembling ontology, the doctrine of existences, of what is ; 
the other analogous to deontology, which treats of that 
which owght to be. The former comprehends the discovery 
of the existence and attributes of a Creator, by investigating 
the evidences of design in the works of creation, material as 
well as spiritual. ‘The latter relates to the discovery of his 
will and probable intentions with regard to his creatures, 
their conduct and duty. 

The first section contains some preliminary considera- 
tions; and the author proceeds, in the second section, to 
prove that the physical branch of natural theology,—that in 
which the evidences are derived from physical or material 
phenomena,—is as much an inductive science as physics or 
natural philosophy. An idea of his mode of arguing may 
be gathered in briefer space, and perhaps more clearly, from 
his own words, than from any condensation we could make 
of them: F 

“The two inquiries,—that into the nature and constitution of 
the universe, and that into the evidence of design which it dis- 
plays,—in a word, physics and psychology, philosophy whether 
natural or mental, and the fundamental branch of natural the- 
ology, are not only closely allied one to the other, but are, to a 
very considerable extent, identical. The two paths of investiga- 
tion, for a great part of the way, completely coincide. The same 
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induction of facts which leads us to a knowledge of the structure 
of the eye, and its functions in the animal economy, leads us to 
the knowledge of its adaptation to the properties of light, It is a 
truth of physics, in the strictest sense of the word, that vision is 
performed by the eye refracting light, and making it converge to 
a focus upon the retina; ‘and that the peculiar combination of its 
lenses, and the different materials they are composed of, correct 
the indistinctness which would otherwise arise from the different 
refrangibility of light; in other words, make the eye an achro- 
matic instrument. But, if this is not also a truth in natural the- 
ology, itis a position from which, by the shortest possible process 
of reasoning, we arrive at a theological truth,—namely, that the 
instrument so successfully performing a given service, by means 
of this curious structure, must have been formed with a knowl- 
edge of the properties of light, The position from which so easy 
a step brings us to this doctrine of natural theology was gained by 
strict induction. Upon the same evidence which all natural 
science rests on, teposes the knowledge that the eye is an optical 
iustrument; this is a truth common to both physics and theology. 
Before the days of Sir Isaac Newton, men knew that they saw by 
means of the eye, and that the eye was constructed upon optical 
principles ; but the reason of its peculiar conformation they knew 
not, because they were ignorant of the different refrangibility of 
light. When his discoveries taught this truth, it was found to 
have been acted upon, and consequently known by the Being 
who created the eye. Still our knowledge was imperfect; and it 
was reserved for Mr. Dollond to discover another law of nature— 
the different dispersive powers of different substances—which 
enabled him to compound an object-glass that more effectually 
corrected the various refrangibility of the rays. It was now ob- 
served that this truth also must have been known to the Maker of 
the eye; for upon its basis is that instrument,—far more perfect 
than the achromatic glass of Dollond,—framed. These things are 
truths in both physics and theology; they are truths taught us by 
the self-same process of investigation, and resting upon the self- 
same kind of evidence. P 
“When we extend our inquiries, and observe the varieties of 
this perfect instrument, we mark the adaptation of changes to the 
diversity of circumstances; and the truths thus learned are in like 
manner common to physical and theological science; that is, to 
natural history, or comparative anatomy, and natural theology. 
“That beautiful instrument, so artistly contrived that the most 
ingenious workman could not imagine an improvement of it, 
becomes still more interesting and more wonderful, when we find 
that its conformation is varied with the different necessities of each 
animal, If the animal prowls by night, we see the opening of 
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the pupil, and the power of concentration in the eye increased. 
If an amphibious animal has occasionally to dive into the water, 
with the change of the medium through which the rays pass, 
there is an accommodation in the condition of the humors, and 
the eye partakes of the eye both of the quadruped and the fish. 

“So, having contemplated the apparatus, for protection in the 
human eye, we find that in the lower animals, who want both the 
accessory means of cleaning the eye and the ingenuity to accom- 
plish it by other means than the eyelids, an additional eyelid, a 
new apparatus, is provided for this purpose. 

* Again, in fishes, whose eye is washed by the element in which’ 
they move, all the exterior apparatus is unnecessary, and is dis- 
missed; but in the crab, and especially in that species which lies 
in mud, the very peculiar and horny, prominent eye, which 
every body must have observed, would be quite obscured, were it 
not fora particular provision. There is a little brush of hair 
above the eye, against which the eye is occasionally raised, 
to wipe off what may adhere to it. The form of the eye, 
the particulat mode in which it is moved, and, we may say, the 
coarseness of the instrument compared with the parts of the same 
organ in the higher class of animals, make the mechanism of eye- 
lids and of lachrymal glands unsuitable. The mechanism used 
for this purpose is discovered by observation and reasoning: that 
it is contrived for this purpose is equally a discovery of observa- 
tion and reasoning. Both propositions are strictly propositions 
of physical science.” —Part i, Sect. ii. 


Lord Brougham gives several other instances in which 
inductive science shows that a certain piece of mechanism is 
calculated to answer the end which we find to be, in point 
of fact, attained by it. He shows the mechanism by which 
the chick in the egg is always kept next the mother, in in- 
cubation, roll the egg which way you will; the mechanism 
by which the web-foot of the water-fowl is retracted and 
expanded ; by which birds that roost, maintain a firm attitude 
while asleep ; by which the food of land animals is prevent- 
ed from falling into the wind-pipe, and by which the por- 
poise can mount, float, or sink, at his pleasure. Now, in all 
these cases, Lord Brougham thinks no one can doubt that 
the facts he has stated, afford clear evidence of an apt con- 
trivance directed towards a specific object ; and the inference 
made by the natural theologian, that some one acquainted 
with the mechanical laws must have fashioned the organ for 
the performance of the function, he considers just as logical, 
inductive, and conclusive as the other. | 
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In section third, our author proceeds to compare the 
evidence upon which we receive truths in the psychological 
or mental branch of natural theology, with that upon which 
we receive the truths of psychology, or mental science itself. 
This branch of natural theology has been passed over nearly 
in total silence by most writers on the subject. It is quite 
remarkable that Ray, Derham, Paley, and other modern 
writers, have confined themselves entirely to the proofs of 
design afforded by the visible and sensible works of nature, 
while the evidence furnished by the mind and its operations 
has been wholly neglected. This neglect may be easily ac- 
counted for ; and for a long period it will have to be indulged 
by preachers and parents who address the public and the 
youthful mind. All minds can appreciate the evidence 
furnished by the material universe, while only a few are 
capable of such abstraction and attention to the objects of 
mere consciousness, as to derive from the psychological 
branch of natural theology any substantial conviction. ‘This 
we think the true explanation ; but Lord Brougham ascribes 
this extraordinary omission on the part of those who were 
writing, be it recollected, for the common mind, for all com- 
prehensions,—to the doubts which men are prone to entertain 
of the mind’s existence independent of matter. 'T'o us this 
explanation appears very far-fetched and unsatisfactory ; but 
those who are interested in the question will determine 
between us. It seems to have been introduced to give 
occasion for lugging in several pages, in this and section 
fifth, in proof of the separate existence of mind. Aliquando 
et dormitat bonus Homerus, and we think the poverty and 
feebleness of this argument show the applicability of our 
quotation, even to the keen-eyed dialectician, Brougham. 
The following is a specimen of the author’s argument for 
design, in the constitution of the mind.—The power of 
parental love secures the proper rearing of the young. 
Sympathy disposes us to help the weak and the afflicted, 
while both individuals and society at large gain by the 
union, and connection, and mutual help thence arising. 
Hope, of which the seeds are indigenous in all bosoms, en- 
courages and sustains us in labor, toils, and the vicissitudes 
of fortune. ar inspires caution, and preserves from 
danger. Even anger, generally so painful, is not without 
its use ; for it stimulates to defence, and assuages, oftentimes, 
the pain of wounds inflicted by ingratitude or injustice. 
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Curiosity is generally powerful in proportion to the want of 
knowledge, and hence is admirably contrived as an ‘instru- 
ment of instruction. It is the great means by which, espe- 
cially in youth, we are taught everything most necessary for 
our physical as well as moral existence. Such are some of 
the uses to which the mental faculties and feelings are sub- 
servient, and their admirable adaptation to these ends; the 
inferences being all strictly inductive—We would refer 
those who wish to pursue this more abstruse department for 
their own edification, or with the view of instructing others 
in it, to this and the fifth section of Brougham’s Discourse, 
and to Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise. 

The fourth section is occupied in showing the unsound- 
ness of the argument, @ priori, of which Dr. Clarke’s work 
is the best specimen. ‘The fifth is devoted to establish the 
immateriality of the soul, and to deduce therefrom some 
hints as to the designs of the Deity respecting the future 
destiny. of his creatures. As neither of these, nor of the 

two. remaining sections on the doctines of Lord Bacon re- . 
, Wooctne final causes, and on analysis and synthesis, can be 
“made of much use for the purposes of parent or preacher in 
their instructions, we may here conclude our survey of Part 
First. 

The Second Part of this Discourse treats of the pleasures 
and advantages of the study of natural theology. In the 
first section of this part, Lord Brougham shows that, as 
natural theology is a branch of inductive science, it must 
follow that its truths are calculated to inspire the same kind 
of gratification which the investigation and contemplation of 
scientific truth generally is fitted to produce. That there is 
a positive pleasure in such researches and such views, inde- 
pendent of any regard to the advantages derived from their 
application to the aid of man in his physical necessities, is 
quite undeniable. As an example of this, Lord Brougham 
cites an instance in mathematics, and says that the knowl- 
edge that the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is always exactly equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other sides, whatever be its size, and whatever the mag- 
nitude of the acute angles, is pleasing; and to be able to 
trace the steps by which the absolute certainty of this propo- 
sition is established, is gratifying, even if we were wholly 
ignorant that the art of guiding a ship through the pathless 
ocean mainly depends upon it. Now, natural theology, like 
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the other sciences, physical or mental, affords to those who 
cultivate it the same kind of gratification,—the pleasure of 
contemplating and demonstrating truth. 


“The branch of science which we are here particularly con- 
sidering differs in no respect from the other departments of philos- 
ophy in the kind of gratification which it affords to those who 
cultivate it. Natural theology, like the other sciences, whether 
physical or mental, bestows upon the student the pleasures of con- 
templation, of generalization; and it bestows this pleasure in an 
eminent degree. To trace design in the productions and in the 
operations of nature, or in those of the human understanding, is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, generalization, and consequently 
produces the same pleasure with the generalizations of physical 
and of psychological science. Every part of the foregoing reason- 
ing, therefore, applies closely and rigorously to the study of 
natural theology. Thus, if it is pleasing to find that the proper- 
ties of two curves so exceedingly unlike as the ellipse and the 
hyperbola closely resemble each other, or that appearances so dis- 
similar as the motion of the moon and the fall of an apple from 
the tree, are different forms of the same fact, it affords a pleasure 
of the same kind to discover that the light of the glow-worm, and 
the song of the nightingale, are both provisions of nature for the 
same end of attracting the animal’s mate, and continuing its kind; 
that the peculiar law of attraction pervading all matter, the 
magnitude of the heavenly bodies, the planes they move in, and 
the directions of their courses, are all so contrived as to make 
their mutual actions, and the countless disturbances thence arising, 
all secure a perpetual stability to the system which no other ar- 
rangement could attain. It is a highly pleasing contemplation of 
the self-same kind with those of the other sciences, to perceive 
everywhere design and adaptation, to discover uses even in things 
apparently the most accidental, to trace this so constantly, that 
where, peradventure, we cannot find the purpose of nature, we 
never for a moment suppose there was none, but only that we 
have hitherto failed in finding it out, and to arrive at the intimate 
persuasion that all seeming disorder is harmony, all chance, de- 
sign, and that nothing is made in vain; nay, things which in our 
ignorance we had overlooked as unimportant, or even complained 
of as evils, fill us, afterwards, with contentment and delight, when 
we find that they are subservient to the most important and bene- 
ficial uses. Thus, inflammation and the generation of matter in 
a wound, we find to be the effort which nature makes to produce 
new flesh, and effect the cure; the opposite hinges of the valves in 
the veins and arteries are the means of enabling the blood to cir- 
culate; and so of innumerable other arrangements of the animal 
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economy. So, too, there is the highest gratification derived from 
observing that there is a perfect unity, or, as it has been called, a 
personality, in the kind of the contrivances in which the universe 
abounds; and truly this peculiarity of character, or of manner, as 
other writers have termed it, affords the same species of pleasure 
which we derive from contemplating general resemblances in the 
other sciences.’—Pt. ii. Sect. 1. 


Section second treats of the pleasure and improvement 
peculiar to natural theology. There are several considera- 
tions which show that the pleasure must be greater which 
flows from the speculations of this, than any which the 
other sciences confer. In the first place, the peculiar nature 
of the truths with which natural theology is conversant, is 
to be considered. They relate to the evidences of design, of 
contrivance, of power, of wisdom, of goodness, but let it only 
be said, of design or contrivance. “ Nothing,” says Lord 
Brougham, “can be more gratifying to the mind than such 
contemplations: they afford great scope to the reasoning 
_ powers; they exercise the resources of our ingenuity; they 
give a new aspect to the most ordinary appearances; they 
impart life, as it were, to dead matter; they are continually 
surprising us with novel and unexpected proofs of intentions 
plainly directed to a manifest object.” Secondly, the facts 
on which natural theology rests are of perpetual recurrence. 
Other sciences, those of physics, at least, can only be studied 
when we withdraw from all ordinary pursuits, and give u 
our meditations to them. Many can only be studied by the 
aid of extensive apparatus, and costly experiments. The 
fields of the other sciences generally lie out of our way; but 
there is no place where the evidences which we are now 
considering are not distributed in ample measure. They 
meet us in our daily walks; and hence parents need never 
be at a loss in pointing them out to the contemplation of 
their children. 


“Thirdly, and chiefly: Natural theology stands far above all 
other sciences, from the sublime and elevating nature of its ob- 
jects. It tells of the creation of all things, of the mighty Power 
that fashioned and that sustains the universe, of the exquisite skill 
that contrived the wings, and beak, and feet of insects invisible to 
the naked eye, and that lighted the lamp of day, and Jaunched into 
space comets a thousand times larger than the earth, whirling a 
million of times swifter than a cannon ball, and burning with a heat 
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which a thousand centuries could not quench. It exceeds the 
bounds of material existence, and raises us from the creation to 
the Author of nature. Its office is, not only to mark what things 
are, but for what purpose they were made by the infinite wisdom 
of an all-powerful Being, with whose existence and attributes its 
high prerogative is to bring us acquainted. If we prize, and 
justly, the delightful contemplations of the other sciences; if we 
hold it a marvellous gratification to have ascertained exactly the 
swiftness of the remotest planets, the number of grains thata piece 
of lead would weigh at their surfaces, and the degree in which 
each has become flattened in shape by revolving on its axis,—it is 
surely a yet more noble employment of our faculties, and a still 
higher privilege of our nature, humbly, but confidently, to ascend 
from the universe to its Great First Cause, and investigate the 
unity, the personality, the intentions, as well as the matchless 
skill and mighty power of him who made, and sustains, and 
moves those prodigious bodies, and all that inhabit them..... 

“If such are the peculiar pleasures which appertain to this 
Science, it seems to follow that those philosophers are mistaken 
who would restrict us to a very few demonstrations, to one or 
two instances of design, as sufficient proofs of the Deity’s power 
and skill in the creation of the world. That one sufficient 
proof of this kind is, in a certain sense, enough, cannot be denied : 
a single such proof overthrows the dogmas of the atheist, and 
dispels the doubts of the skeptic ; but is it enough to the gratifica- 
tion of the contemplative mind? The great multiplication of 
proofs undeniably. strengthens our positions; nor can we ever 
affirm respecting the theorems in a science, not of necessary, but 
of contingent truth, that the evidence is sufficiently cogent without 
variety and repetition. But, independently altogether of this 
consideration, the gratification is renewed by each instance of de- 
sign which we are led to contemplate. Each is different from 
the other. Each step renews our delight. The finding that at 
every step we make in one science, and with one object in view, 
a new proof is added to those before possessed by another science, 
affords a perpetual source of new interest and fresh enjoyment. 
This would be true if the science in question were one of an or- 
dinary description. But, when we consider what its nature is, 
how intimately connected with our highest concerns, how imme- 
diately and necessarily leading to the religious adoration of the 
Supreme Being, can we doubt that the perpetually renewed 
proofs of his power, wisdom, and goodness, tend to fix and to 
transport the mind, by the constant nourishment thus afforded to 
feelings of pure and rational devotion? It is, in truth, an exercise 
at once intellectual and moral, in which the highest faculties of 
the understanding, and the warmest feelings of the heart alike 
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partake, and in which not only without ceasing to be a philoso- 
pher, the student feels as a man, but in which the more warmly 
his human feelings are excited, the more philosophically he han- 
dles the subject. What delight can be more elevating, more truly 
worthy of a rational creature’s enjoyment, than to feel, wherever 
we tread the paths of scientific inquiry, new evidence springing 
up around our footsteps, new traces of divine intelligence and 
power meeting our eye! Weare never alone; at least, like the 
old Roman, we are never less alone than in our solitude. We 
walk with the Deity; we commune with the Great First Cause, 
who sustains at every instant what the word of his power made. 
The delight is renewed at each step of our progress, though, as far 
as evidence is concerned, we have long ago had proof enough. 
But that is no more a reason for ceasing to contemplate the subject 
in its perpetually renovated and varied forms, than it would be a 
reason for resting satisfied with once seeing a Jong-lost friend, that 
his existence had been sufficiently proved by one interview. 
Thus, instead of restricting ourselves to the proofs alone required 
to refute atheism, or remove skepticism, we should covet the in- 
definite multiplication of evidences of design and skill in the 
universe, as subservient in a threefold way to purposes of use and 
of gratification: first, as strengthening the foundation whereupon 
the system reposes; secondly, as conducive to the ordinary pur- 
‘poses of scientific gratification, each instance being a fresh renew- 
al of that kind of enjoyment; and, thirdly, as giving additional 
ground for devout, pleasing, and wholesome adoration of the 
Great First Cause, who made and who sustains all nature. 

It is, therefore, manifest, that instead of resting satisfied with 
details and reasons barely sufficient to prove the existence of de- 
sign in the universe, the gratification of a laudable scientific 
curiosity, and the proper indulgence of rational devotion, require 
that every occasion should be taken of exhibiting those evidences 
upon which the system of natural theology rests. The professed 
treatises upon that science do not suffice for this purpose, although 
they ought, unquestionably, to enter largely, and with very great 
variety of illustration, into the proofs; but each several branch of 
science, natural and moral, should have a constant reference to 
this, and should never fail to apply its peculiar doctrines towards 
the proof and the illustration of the doctrines of natural theology.” 
—Pt. ii. Sect. ii. 


The last section of Lord Brougham’s Discourse is “On 
the Connection between Natural and Revealed Religion.” 
The’ ordinary arguments against the doctrines of natural 
theology have proceeded from atheists and skeptics. Some- 
times, however, objections have been urged from an unex- 
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pected quarter ; even by the professed friends of revelation, 
who have been known, in the words of Lord Brougham, 
“without due reflection, to contend that by the light of un- 
assisted reason we can know absolutely nothing of God and 
a future state..... Although these reasoners are neither the 
most famous advocates of revelation, nor the most enlighten- 
ed, we may yet do well to show the groundlessness of the 
alarms which they would excite.” As it is very probable 
that in certain regions of “darkness visible and to be felt,” 
our preachers might have to encounter similar reasoning 
and similar alarms, proceeding from those who perceive that 
the doctrines of natural theology lend much aid and counte- 
nance to our cause, it may be well that they should make 
themselves familiar with the refutation which our author 
has, given of this ultra-orthodox objection. In the first 
place, he says, it is worthy of consideration that the greatest 
advocates of natural theology have always been sincere and 
even zealous Christians. ‘The names of Ray, Clarke, Der- 
ham, Keill, Paley, attest the truth of this assertion. Of these, 
Clarke and Paley have signalized themselves as strenuous 
and able defenders of the truth of revelation. Secondly, all 
the soundest arguments in support of revelation presuppose 
the doctrines of natural theology to be admitted. “ Witness 
the profound work of Butler, his ‘ Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion to the Order of Nature,’ the most argu- 
mentative and philosophical defence of Christianity ever 
submitted to the world.” Lardner also, and Paley, and all 
other writers on the evidences of Christianity, abound in 
references to natural theology, and, in the course of their 
reasonings, assume its truths as postulates. Now, it is not 
to be supposed that such able controversialists and zealous 
Christians made such assumptions gratuitously, or that they 
rested their cause on more postulates than the exigency of 
the case required. “ We proceed a step farther,” says Lord 
Brougham, “and assert, thirdly, that it is a vain and igno- 
rant thing to suppose that natural theology is not necessary 
to the support of revelation.” For instance, it may be prov- 
ed, or allowed, that there is a God, though it be denied that 
he sent any message to man; but revelation cannot be true, 
if natural religion is false, and cannot be demonstrated or 
established in any way without proving or assuming the 
latter. A messenger from a superior power might work 
miracles, but as miracles prove only power, he might be sent 
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to deceive us; and thus, unless we were first convinced of 
the unity and benevolence of the being that sent him, we 
could not confide in the hopes held out by him. “The 
doctrines of natural religion here come to our aid, and se- 
cure our belief to the messenger of one Being, whose good- 
ness they have taught us to trust.” Lord Brougham’s con- 
cluding observations are best given in his own words: 


“In truth, it is with natural religion as with many of the 
greatest blessings of our sublunary lot: they are so common, so 
habitually present to and enjoyed by us, that we become insensi- 
ble of their value, and only estimate them aright when we lose 
them, or fancy them lost. Accustomed to handle the truths of 
revelation in connection with, and in addition to, those of natural 
theology, and never having experienced any state of mind in 
which we were without the latter, we forget how essential they 
are to the former. As we are wont to forget the existence of the 
air we constantly breathe until put in mind of it by some violent 
change threatening suffocation, so it requires a violent fit of ab- 
straction to figure to ourselves the state of our belief in revelation, 
were the lights of natural religion withdrawn. The existence and 
attributes of a God are so familiarly proved by everything around 
us, that we can hardly picture to ourselves the state of our belief 
in this great truth, if we only knew it by the testimony borne to 
miracles, which, however authentic, were yet wrought in a re- 
mote age, and distant region. 

“The use of natural theology to the believer in revelation is 
equally remarkable in keeping alive the feelings of piety and de- 
votion. As this topic has occurred under a former head, it is 
only to be presented here in close connection with revealed reli- 
gion. It may be observed, then, that even the inspired penmen 
have constant recourse to the views which are derived from the 
contemplation of nature when they would exalt the Deity by a 
description of his attributes, or inculcate sentiments of devotion 
towards him. ‘ How excellent,’ says the Psalmist, ‘is thy name 
in all the earth; thou hast set thy glory above the heavens. I 
will consider the heavens, even the work of thy fingers; the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained.’ See, also, that singu- 
larly beautiful poem, the 139th Psalm; and the Book of Job, from 
the 38th to the 41st chapter. 

“It is remarkable how little is to be found of particularity and 
precision in anything that has been revealed to us respecting the 
nature of the Godhead. For the wisest purposes it has pleased 
Providence to veil in awful mystery almost all the attributes of 
the Ancient of Days beyond what natural reason teaches. By 
direct interposition, through miraculous agency, we become ac- 
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quainted with his will, and are made more certain of his exist- 
ence; but his peculiar attributes are nearly the same in the 
volume of nature and in that of his revealed word.”— Pt. ii. 
Sect. ili. 


We have now presented such an outline of the work of 
one of the most eminent men of our times, as we deemed 
would be most interesting and instructive to the two classes 
of teachers whom we have had mainly in view. We trust 
that upon some of each class an impression has been made, 
that, without at all slighting the aid of revelation, the illus- 
trations furnished by natural theology are well calculated to 
convey the most sublime, elevated, and interesting concep- 
tions of the Divine Being. We trust some resolutions have 
been formed of becoming so familiar with the works of God, 
as to be able to convey to others a portion of that admira- 
tion, wonder, gratitude, and love, which these subjects, 
looked upon with an understanding eye, are so abundantly 
adapted to inspire. Within the last ten years many works 
have been published, particularly the series known as the 
Bridgewater Treatises, which will aid the ardent and perse- 
vering student in making himself acquainted with the almost 
infinite number of illustrations which the natural theologian 
may employ in throwing light on the character of the univer- 
sal Parent. Few, then, of those who remain in ignorance, 
but must be “ without excuse.” We fervently hope that this 
subject will not be dropped and forgotten among us, until 
many, whose influence would be extensively felt, shall be 
fired with the ambition of being able to declare “the glorious 
honor of his Majesty, to utter abundantly the memory (me- 
morials) of his great goodness, and to speak of all his 
wonderful works.” Cw ae 
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Art. XXIII. 


Pup Eloquence contrasted with Superficial Rhetoric. 


_ On some of the Causes of the Corruption of Pulpit Eloquence. By Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, &c. [Biblical Repository, &c. for January, 1839. Art. IL] 


’ 

Tue truth and plain common sense that distinguish 
the following extract will be appreciated by intelligent 
readers, of all classes; and we cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend its suggestions to those who are preparing for the 
pulpit, or who have but recently entered the ministry. It is 
taken from an Anniversary Discourse, pronounced, the last 
year, before the Porter Rhetorical Society, in the 'Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Andover, Mass. Having mentioned certain 
causes, of a speculative kind, which tend to corrupt the 
eloquence of the Orthodox pulpit, at the present juncture, 
the preacher adds,— - 


“ Another, and a very different source of danger to the pulpit, 
is found in a common misapprehension of the nature of eloquence, 
and, consequently, of the manner in which it is to be cultivated. 

“True eloquence is nothing else than wisdom fitly uttered. 
Proposing to itself some worthy end, it brings out that which is 
pertinent to the end. Eloquence does not consist in words, but in 
the meaning of words, and in the fitness of the meaning as con- 
veyed by the words, to move and control the minds of the hearers. 
The elements of such eloquence, or, to speak more correctly, the 
qualifications necessary to the production of such eloquence, are 
everything which gives intellectual dignity or moral worth to 
man. The achievements of eloquence are the highest achieve- 
ments of cultivated mind..... . 

“The first element, or condition of eloquence, is knowledge of 
the subject to be discoursed upon. Read any of the speeches of 
Burke, as, for example, the famous speech on conciliation with 
America, or that on the debts of the Nabob of Arcot; read any 
of the best speeches of our own illustrious orators, as, for exam- 
ple, any one of those great speeches on constitutional questions, 
that have made the name of Webster so proud a name for all our 
country ;—and the first and strongest impression on your mind is 
that of the mastery of the speaker over the subject of his dis- 
course. You are reminded of that maxim of Cicero, which 
might well be the motto of such an Association as this,—' Ex 
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rerum cognitione, efflorescat, et redundet, oportet oratio. [It is 
from the knowledge of things that an abounding eloquence must 
spting forth.’] This ‘cognitio rerum’ is what weighs in a de- 
liberative assembly; this is what weighs with a jury, when ad- 
dressed by advocate or judge; this is what weighs everywhere, 
except with fools. Whoever has occasion to speak where the 
‘knowledge of things’ is of secondary importance, may be assur- 
ed that his speaking will be to little purpose, and may as _ well be 
omitted. Whoever undertakes to speak without the ‘ knowledge 
of things,’ is himself a fool. 

»“ What then is, and must be, the first thing in the eloquence of 
the pulpit? Knowledge of the subject with which the eloquence 
of the pulpit is expected to be conversant; knowledge of the Bible 
and of all that it contains; knowledge of the doctrines which the 
Bible teaches ; knowledge of all the bearings of those doctrines, 
of all the perversions to which they are liable, and of all the argu- 
ments by which they are defended; perfect knowledge, familiar 
knowledge, knowledge at command; knowledge consisting not 
of confused and contradictory notions, but of clear and definite 
views of whatsoever is ‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, or for instruction in righteousness.’ Thus only it is 
that ‘the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished to 
every good work,’ 

« Another constituent of the power of eloquence, is the know]l- 
edge of men, of the state of men’s minds in respect to the subject 
of discourse, and how they are to be reached and controlled by 
the speaker. ‘Nisi qui naturas hominum, vimque omnem hu- 
manitatis, causasque eas, quibus mentes aut incitantur aut reflec- 
tuntur, penitus perspexerit, dicendo, quod volet, perficere non 
poterit. [Unless he has clearly looked through human nature, 
men’s characters, and the motives which excite or allay their 
feelings, he cannot effect his object in speaking.’] He who is to 
speak with cogency on any subject, or to any auditory, must un- 
derstand not only human nature generally, but the particular 
errors, prejudices, and infirmities of those whom he is to move. 
Otherwise, though he understand his subject well, he is like an 
artist who, with excellent instruments, works in the dark, and 
does only ruin the materials that he works upon. His speaking 
will not be pertinent to his end, will not be wisdom, and therefore 
will not be eloquence. The speaker who, not knowing how to 
make a way into the minds of his hearers, begins by getting 
‘them into a passion, by needlessly irritating their prejudices 
against himself, or against that of which he wishes to convince 
them, by something as unsuited to the actual state of their senti- 
ments as ‘vinegar upon nitre, or ‘songs to a heavy heart,’ will 
not be likely to carry his point. This is as true of the preacher, 
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as of any other speaker. His knowledge of the Bible will be 
very inadequate; his knowledge of objective religion will be of 
little avail, unless he knows also what kind of creatures his 
hearers are, and how they are to be instructed, convinced, and 
persuaded. This is what we call tact; and who does not know 
that tact is as important in the church as it is in the senate-house? 

“ A third ingredient. in that constitution and equipment of mind 
which makes the orator, is some degree of sympathy with those 
who are to be spoken to. Indeed, that knowledge of human na- 
ture, of which I have been speaking, cannot exist in the mind 
that has not a living, ready sympathy with human nature. 
What is called tact, is not so much art, as instinet,—a quick in- 
ward perception, guiding the speaker, perhaps without his being 
aware of it. Conscious that his mind and feelings are the same 
with other men’s, he knows that this statement, that argument or 
illustration, that objection or reply, that appeal to sensibility, will 
strike other minds as it does his. Speaking from the human in- 
tellect and reason of his own soul, and from the human imagina- 
tion and sensibilities within him, every word wakens a living 
echo. There must be such congeniality between the speaker 
and hearers, or eloquence is not...... 

“ Would you be eloquent, as a preacher? Be a man,—not a 
monk, but a man; not an ascetic, or a cynic, ora pedant, or an 
owl, but a man, with all the thoughts, associations, interests, re- 
lations, affections, sympathies, of perfect manhood. Be able to 
say, and every body will feel that you are able to say with the 
poet, ‘ Homo sum, et nihil humani 4 me alienum puto. [I,my- 
self am man, and nothing that belongs to man do I regard as 
foreign to myself.’ ] 

“In addition to these elements of power, the eloquent man must 
have the power of illustration, which is nothing else than the ready 
perception of analogies, with an abundant store of various and 
familiar information; in other words, the ready perception of 
analogies, and the possession of analogies to be perceived. How 
often will a man thus furnished accomplish more with one well- 
chosen word, that goes like a live arrow to its mark, than another 
man will accomplish with hours of flowing and flowery decla- 
mation. i ’ ’ 

“ What more is necessary to eloquence? Words, you will tell 
me,—the command of language. ‘I'rue, without words there ean 
be no eloquence ; for eloquence is not wisdom laid up in the mind, 
but wisdom in the act of utterance ; it is power, not in repose, but 
in action. But how are words to be had? Not, surely, by com- 
mitting a dictionary to memory. Not by being conversant with 
wordy people, whose flow of language without thought, is a dis- 
ease, instead of an accomplishment. But by having thoughts. 
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The living thought will seize for itself the winged word. 
‘Thoughts that breathe’ will find, or will create ‘words that 
burn.’ 

“If, now, this is the true idea of eloquence, and of the way in 
which the power of eloquence is to be cultivated, there is danger, 
in our day, of a vitiated and inefficient sort of pulpit eloquence. 
It seems to be supposed, in some quarters, that eloquence, for 
which the highest honors are claimed of course, is concerned 
only with words, and figures, and style, and gesticulation; and 
that the matter of a discourse has very little to do with its merits 
considered as eloquence. Such a man is said to be eloquent. 
Why? Why, what a beautiful speaker he is!—how graceful !— 
what a sweet voice !—what elegant figures !—what a command of 
language !—how beautifully he brought out that quotation from 
Lord Byron ! 

“There is more favor shown toward that sort of inane and 
puerile rhetoric in the pulpit, than anywhere else. The advocate 
at the bar, who should indulge himself in such an exhibition, 
would see the jury looking vacant and puzzled; he would see the 
judges scowling at him from the bench; and he would catch 
some glimpses of the faces of his brethren of the bar grinning 
with contemptuous merriment. Every advocate knows that if he 
is to get fees, it must be not by rhetoric and poetry, but by a knowl- 
edge of whatever a lawyer ought to know, and by the thorough 
study and perfect comprebension of his cases. So in the senate, 
a man may sometimes rise for the purpose of making a rhetorical 
display ; but he talks to the galleries, and meanwhile the conscript 
fathers are sleeping, or filing their papers and putting their desks 
in order, or writing letters to their constituents. But in the pulpit 
how often are such rhetorical exhibitions considered as eloquence. 
And how often do we see the effect of such an idea upon the 
studies of young men preparing forthe ministry. Such an ex- 
pectant of the great office of interpreting the recorded teachings 
of the Holy Spirit, and of justifying the ways of God to men, 
omits, or passes over slightly, the hard and heavy learning of 
Hebrew and Greek; for what connection is there between the 
Greek grammar, or the Hebrew lexicon, and eloquence? He has 
no taste for metaphysics and systems, or the distinctions and 
questions of didactic theology; for he can find in these subtleties 
and dry chips of logic no savor of eloquence. The history of 
doctrines and opinions, of persecutions. and inartyrdoms, of con- 
troversies, corruptions, and reformations, is to him an arid waste ; 
for he sees there no flowers of eloquence. ‘To him all these de- 
partments of study are barren; and if he does not absolutely turn 
away from them, he only aims to give them so much attention as 
will enable him to pass through some seminary, and get an intro- 
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duction to the pulpit. His favorite study is fine writing; and you 
will find him great in belles Jettres, well read in Bulwer and 
Cooper, profoundly familiar with Childe Harold and Lalla Rookh, 
and always among the first to try the merits of the last new novel. 
He is for eloquence; and when he pronounces his orations, let . 
Baxter and Edwards, Dwight and Hall, hide their diminished 
heads; for here is a preacher,—pardon me,—a pulpit orator, 
whose eloquence has been formed by means and processes which 
they never dreamed of. 

“ No; the eloquence of the pulpit is not a parade eloquence, but 
a business eloquence. It is not at all kindred to the rhapsodies of 
the stage, which have no other end than to delight the imagina- 
tion, or to excite the passive emotions. It aims not to amuse, nor 
merely to excite, but to instruct, to persuade, and to control. The 
eloquence of the senate, when the grandest interests of an empire 
are in debate,—the eloquence of the bar, when the whole living, 
the character, the liberty, or the life of a client, is depending on 
a certain conviction to be produced in the minds of the hearers, 
—the eloquence of the popular assembly, when prejudice is to be 
made docile, when passion is to be subdued, when the reluctant 
will of the multitude is to be swayed and determined by argument, 
—is not more a business eloquence than the eloquence of the 
pulpit ought ever to be. But this lisping poetry, this mincing 
elegance of diction, this truampery and moonshine of superficial 
rhetoric, this would-be eloquence, which is uttered only to be ad- 
mired,—how impious the impertinence! ”—pp. 32—37. 


Art. XXIV. 


Biblical Import of the term, Perish, particularly as used 
in Luke xiii. 3. 


“ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 


In the study of any work, whether inspired, or uninspir- 
ed, it is very important that we attach the same meaning to 
the terms and phrases employed, which the author did, 
This is obviously a plain requisition of justice. It is due 
to ourselves, and to those whose productions we take the 
liberty to examine. If in any case we fail to do this, and, 
especially, if we take the language of a writer ina sense 
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different from that in which he employed it, we do him an 
act of injustice, and fail to derive any direct benefit to our- 
selves from a perusal of his work. Nor does the evil termi- 
nate bere. By the adoption of sncha course, we expose 
ourselves not only to the liability of losing our labor, bat to 
that, also, of being led into gross and very injurious mistakes. 
And having, in the outset of its inquiries, put itself under 
the dominion of a false rule of interpretation, it is impossible 
to determine the extent of error to which a mind, naturally 
shrewd and discriminating, may be carried. Unconscious 
of the least retrogradation, it may pursue its course, step by 
Step, till, asa general thing, and withont any misgivings, it 
will put darkness for light, and light for darkness; evil for 
good, and good for evil; (Isa. v. 20;) till, in fact, the very 
foundations of truth, so far as its own perception is concern- 
ed, are effectually subverted. This is a misfortune to which 
we are more especially exposed in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, 

Many of the terms and phrases with which we meet in the 
perusal of the sacred volume, have assumed at least two 
distinct meanings, one original, the other superinduced. In 
other words, the inspired writers employ terms and phrases 
in one acceptation, while popular usage has given to them 
another, and a very different one. The term perish fur- 
nishes an instance of this kind. In its legitimate Scripture 
usage, this word signifies a violent and miserable death; 
and, also, to pine away under the weight of extreme suffer- 
ings, ‘These are likewise its true lexicographical significa- 
tion. But, according to popular usage among religionists, 
this word has another, and an infinitely different meaning, 
especially where it occurs in the Scriptures. In many of 
these cases, to perish is generally deemed synonymous with 
becoming the subject of interminable misery. ‘This is the 
sense popularly attached to the term in Luke xiii. 3, to 
which I have adverted in the caption to this article. 

There it is emphatically declared, “ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” Now this, [ am ready to admit, is, 
in every view of it, a most solemn and startling declaration ; 
but in the minds of vast multitudes of Christians, it is cloth- 
ed with a species of terror which does not properly belong 
to it. This it has derived from an erroneous belief that our 
Lord intended it as a direct and positive denunciation of 
never-ending torment in, the future world. I hope to satisfy 
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the reader that this is a capital mistake; but, still, while it 
rests upon the mind as a reality, it becomes a source of ex- 
treme solicitude and suffering. The amount of misery pro- 
duced by this mistake is greatly increased from the consid- 
eration, that this fearful denunciation fell from the lips of 
Jesus himself, and therefore that there can be no doubt of 
its truth. On every occasion, and under all circumstances, 
his record was strictly true. Thousands, however, would 
undoubtedly experience a high gratification, could they only 
believe that, in the passage before us, and others of a sup- 
posed similar import, the great Teacher was mistaken. 
Depraved and hard-hearted as they are, their feelings ardent- 
ly plead for a less intolerable doom, even for the worst of 
sinners, than that which the appalling term perish’ is 
thought to designate. From their earliest recollections, they 
have been familiar with this startling word. They were 
taught, in their infancy,—and the sentiment has been unre- 
mittingly impressed upon their minds through subsequent 
life,—that to perish, and to suffer endless damnation in the 
future immortal staté of existence, are phrases of precisely 
synonymous signification. 

Hence, whenever they meet with the word perish in the 
Scriptures, or hear it repeated from them, they experience a 
deep thrill of horror. The dreadful idea of future intermin- 
able torment in a place called hell, instantly rushes into their 
mind, and they are filled with extreme anguish, that a doom 
so insufferable should await multitudes on multitudes of 
their fellow-creatures. They wonder exceedingly, that any 
professed believer in revelation should be so irreverent and 
presumptuous, as to call the truth of this solemn reality in 
question, when it is so unequivocally taught in the Bible, 
and even by Christ himself. 

But still there are many in the world, and the number is 
rapidly increasing in our community, who openly and posi- 
tively deny the existence of an endless place, or state, which 
any of the inspired writers have devominated hell. A 
patient and careful examination of the sacred volume has 
constrained them to renounce a belief in endless hell-tor- 
ments; for, if there be no such place, or state, there certainly 
can be no such thing as endless suffering in it. 

Here, then, is a point of doctrine respecting which pro- 
fessed Christians are completely at issue among themselves. 
Many of them contend that the endless misery of the wicked 
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is a revealed truth, and fairly involved in the scriptural im- 
port of the word perish ; while others as peremptorily deny 
both these facts. Now by what authority can this momen- 
tons question be settled? Can it be done by human learn- 
ing’? or by the faith or philosophy of any class, or any 
number, of uninspired men? Most assuredly not, nor by 
anything else short of the direct and explicit testimony of 
God’s word. If the doctrine of interminable torment be not 
distinctly and unequivocally taught in the Bible, it is not 
and it never can be taught, with competent authority, in any 
book, or production whatever. The Bible, it is admitted on 
all hands, contains numerous threatenings, and many of a 
most tremendous and alarming character. These were de- 
nounced by Moses, by the prophets, by the apostles, and by 
Jesus himself. They are, of course, all founded in truth, 
and will be faithfully executed, in the proper time, and 
agreeably to their original meaning. | This is strictly true of 
the denunciation to which I have referred: “ Ye shall all 
likewise perish.” Now the great question in regard: to this 
threat is, in what sense didour Lord employ the term perish? 
Did he mean by it endless torment in the life to come? or 
did he tse it to designate some other calamity? and, if so, . 
what was it? 

By consulting the context with proper care, we cannot 
fail of being satisfied that the divine Teacher employed the 
term perish to signify a violent and revolting death. ‘This 
was plainly his whole meaning. See the account: “'There 
were present at that season, some that told him of the 
Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices. And Jesus answering, said unto them, Suppose ye 
that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay; but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew 
them, think ye that they were sinners above all men in 
Jerusalem? [I tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.”—Luke xiii. 1—5. Now, at what time 
the slaughter by Pilate here referred to happened, is not 
certainly known; but the reader has before him Luke’s 
whole account of the two disastrous events which he speci- 
fied, and of the remarks of our Lord on the occasion. And 
what is the most natural import of his language? Is it that, 
unless those to whom he spake repented, they should all be 
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doomed to astate of misery without end in the future world? 
Certainly not. Nothing conld be more foreign from it. 


Look at the passage again. - Examine its terms carefully. 


«Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” That is, 
ye shall die in a similar manner, by violent means; aud 
even while engaged in the offering of sacrifices upon the 
altar of public devotion. Is not this the plain and most 
natural meaning of the language employed? Jesus solemn- 
ly forewarned the Jews that, unless they reformed their 
lives, they would come to an untimely and miserable end, 
asthose did on whom the tower of Siloam fell, and those 
whom Pilate slew, and. whose blood was mingled with the 
sacrifices they were offering on the altar of God. And this 
terrible denunciation, let it be remembered, was literally ful- 
filled: Tt was executed to the very letter, when Jerusalem 
was taken and destroyed by the Romans. More than eleven 
hundred thousand, according to the computation of Josephus, 
lost their lives, or, in the language of the passage under 
consideration, “perished,” during that memorable and san- 
guinary siege. Hundreds, and probably thousands, were 
slaughtered at the holy altar. Their blood was mingled with 
their sacrifices; and hence they perished like those by 
Pilate, and those “upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and 
slew them.” 

I had intended to adduce the testimonies of several stand- 
ard writers of the popular faith, in confirmation of the views 
here advanced; but my limits, 1 find, will not allow of it. 
That of Adam Clarke alone, therefore, must suffice. He 
thus explaius the phrase, “ Ye-sball all likewise perish: in 
a like way, in the same manner;” avd he adds, “ This pre- 
diction of our Lord was literally fulfilled. When the city 
was, taken by the Romans, multitudes of the priests, &c. 
who were going on with their sacrifices, were slain, and 
their blood mingled with the blood of their victims; and 
multitudes were buried under the ruins of the walls, houses, 
and temples.” 


Having pointed out the meaning of this passage, I wish to 
make one remark, aud to have it carefully kept in mind, viz. 
that to exert a salutary influence, every threatening should be 


_ applied in strict conformity to its original import and design. 


There should be no spiritualizing. The primary and con- 
nected meaning is the true one. When the threatenings of 
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God’s word are used to dissuade sinners from their criminal 
pursuits, and to awaken them to repentance and reformation, 
they should be clothed with no artificial glosses. They 
need no touches from an uninspired pencil. They should 
be made to mean neither less, nor more, than the inspired 
writers intended by them. Every preacher and expounder 
of the Scriptures should adopt the principle upon which 
Balaam acted: “If Balak would give me his house full of 
silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord 
my God, to do less, or more.” (Numb. xxi. 18.) No one 
has a right to do less, or more, with the threatenings of the 
Bible, than carefully to apply them to their legitimate sub- 
jects, without any attempt to heighten their effect by art and 
management. ‘The least exaggeration or diminution can- 
not fail to counteract, in some degree, their salutary influ- 
ence. Many are deeply alarmed at any exposition of Bibli- 
cal threatenings which does not embrace the proper eternity 
of punishment. They think that every such method of 
interpretation. explains the divine threatenings away ; that 
it so fritters down the most solemn and tremendous denunci- 
ations, as to take from them nearly all their terror; and, 
therefore, prevent their exerting over the sinner any other 
than a feeble and inefficient dominion. They can see 
nothing terrific or moving in a calamity, unless it be strictly 
infinite, either in degree or duration. 

But there is another light in which this matter may be 
viewed. It seems never to have occurred to the advocates 
of the proper eternity of punishment, that a divine threaten- 
ing may be as effectually explained away by attaching to it 
more of the terrific than the sacred writers do, as by clothing 
it with less. The only difference in the two cases is, one 
places it above, and the other below, its proper sphere of 
action. ‘I'o exert the most healthful influence, however, 
upon a rational mind, punishments threatened must, in all 
_eases, bear an obviously just proportion to the crimes for 
which they are to be inflicted. If, instead of this, there be 
an evident and even monstrous disproportion between a 
denunciation and the misdemeanor which called it forth, a 
discriminating mind will not, and, indeed, cannot credit it, 
provided, at the same time, it be settled in the conviction 
that the government to which it 1s amenable is strictly just ; 
and surely every rational being must believe that the govern- 
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ment of God, in every stage and act of it, is marked by per- 
fect and inviolable equity. ; 

Hence, upon those who reflect seriously on the subject, 
the doctrine of interminable punishment must be as destitute 
of power to exert a salutary influence, as that of no punish- 
ment at all. It is plain, therefore, that a proportionate 
retribution is the only one which can exert a restraining 
dominion over minds accustomed to dispassionate delibera- 
tion; and it must be absurd in the extreme, to suppose that 
any threatening, even that of ceaseless torment, will deter a 
sinner from crime, who never seriously reflects upon the 
consequences of the course he is pursuing. 


To return, however, from this digression: I would urge 
upon the attention of the reader the fact, that the uniform 
Scripture usage of the term perish forbids the employment 
of it as proof of perpetual misery in a future state. I have 
room to refer to a few only, out of the many instances which 
might be adduced in proof of this fact: 

“ Behold, we die, we perish, we all perish.” (Num. xvii. 
12.) Such was the language of the children of Israel to 
Moses, on an occasion of special extremity; but did they 
mean by it that they were all doomed to endless damnation 
in the popular sense of this phrase? Moses said to the 
people, (Deut. xxviii. 20,) “'The Lord shall send upon thee 
cursing, vexation, and rebuke, ... . until thou be destroyed, 
until thou perish quickly.” But can endless torments be 
endured quickly? David said of Saul, “He shall descend 
into battle, and perish.” (1 Sam. xxvi. 10.) Did David 
mean that Saul would suffer the endless pains of our popular 
hell in a battle between two contending armies on earth ? 
It is said, (Jer. x. 11,) “The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth, even they shall perish.” Are we to 
understand by this declaration, that the wooden and silver 
gods of the heathen are all to suffer interminable torments 
in company with their deluded worshippers? In Job xxxiv. 
15, we read, “All flesh shall perish together.” Can this 
mean that the place of future wo will ingulf the whole 
human race, and heaven remain in a state of complete and 
everlasting depopulation? At one time, the Jews became so 
exceedingly dissolute and corrupt, that Jeremiah declared in 
so many words, “Truth is perished.” (Jer. vii. 28.) But 
who ever thought of inferring from this declaration, that the 
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prophet intended by it that truth had already gone into a 
State of never-ending torment? Peter said to Simon the 
sorcerer, “'Thy money perish with thee.” (Acts viii. 20.) 
Are we to understand by this that wealthy sinners carry 
their ill-gotten pelf with them to the world of wo? Are the 
tenants of that murky realm allowed to abound in cash? 
“The love of money is the root of all evil,” and does this 
constitute one of the chief ingredients in the cup of future 
immortal misery? But, according to Isaiah, not only the 
wicked, but the righteous also perish. He says, “'The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart.” 
(Isa. vii. 1.) Does the prophet mean, by this, that the saints 
will be doomed toa state of endless suffering, and that all 
the rest of mankind will witness their terrible fate with utter 
indifference ? 

But I cannot further enlarge. It may be objected, that 
the passages here referred to, are not those in which the 
term perish has been supposed to denote misery in the future 
existence. Of this circumstance I am aware; but I have 
purposely taken this course, to impress the fact more vividly 
upon the mind of the reader, that any one of these texts 
may be relied upon for such a purpose, with as much pro- 
priety as that in Luke xiii. 3, upon which so much stress 
has been laid by the religious world. All who will examine 
the premises with proper attention, will unquestionably be 
satisfied that such is the simple and plain truth. 

At a future time, I may, perhaps, resume the subject, and 
examine all the places in which the term perish is thought, 
_by Christians generally, to teach the doctrine of misery 
without end in the world to come, At present, however, I 
can only add, that the subject before us, in the view I have 
taken of it, furnishes a lesson of high practical importance 
to all classes of sinners. It admonishes them, in a most 
solemn and affecting manner, that their follies and sins, if 
persisted in, will assuredly bring them to wretchedness and 
ruin. What numbers are at this very moment reiterating 
the doleful language of the prodigal, “I perish with hunger!” 
What multitudes have been driven by their vices and crimes 
to poverty, to prison, to the loss of health, of reputation, 
and to premature and ignominious graves! 

Let all take warning by such fearful examples, and “ cease 
to do evil, and learn to do well.” Let, therefore, the liar 
speak the truth; the knave become honest; the drunkard, 
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temperate ; the cruel, kind; the enemy, a friend. Ina word, 
“Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” a. Ss 


Art. XXYV. 
Cain, the Wanderer. 


He wandered forth—a weary man, 
With feeble step and spirit low: 
The weight of sin was on his heart, 
Its signet on his burning brow. 
He wandered forth — while earth and sky 
Their glorious robe of beauty wore: 
The sylvan spot, which was his home, 
Had never’seemed so bright before. 


He was a murderer! the first 
Which on the new-born earth had trod; 
And on his dark and guilty head 
Had fall’n the fearful curse of God! 
The hand that shed a brother’s blood 
Must toil in other climes for bread ; 
And he, who bore the blighting curse, 
Must lay in other lands his head. 


The eurse of sin, —it hath a blight, 
B’en deadlier than the poisonous breath 
Which bears along the fated land > 
The storm of pestilence and death. 
And it was fearful, as it fell 
Upon the murderer’s shrinking soul, 
While through his worn and weary frame 
The crimson life-tide slowly stole. 


O, dark and dreadful was his fate, 
Thus lone and desolate to roam, 
An outeast, and a fugitive, 
An exile from his childhood’s home ! 
So wandered forth the guilty man, 
Upon his sad and weary way: 
The murderer’s mark was on his brow, 
But in his heart the anguish lay. 
N. T. M. 
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Literary Notices. 


_L. The Universalist Manual, or Book of Prayers and other Religious Exer- 
cises, adapted to the use both of Public and Private Devotion in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Families. By Menzies Rayner, &c. N. York: P, 
Price, &c. 1839, 12mo. pp, 191, 95. 


A work which we were glad to hear announced; and which, 
on perusal, we find to answer our expectations. The former 
part consists principally of prayers, composed in chaste, scriptural 
style, and adapted to almost all occasions in public and domestic 
worship. The latter part is a collection of about 120 hymns, for 
the accommodation chiefly of small and destitute societies. 

Inserted among the prayers, are a few Forms of Service, with 
responses, on the plan of those used by the Episcopal Church. 
We doubt, however, whether any such forms, though unobjectiona- 
ble in themselves, will be introduced and retained by societies 
which were not brought up under a liturgy. Addresses are 
also furnished for several occasions; and remarks, explaining 
certain institutions and observances. We know of no fault to find 
with anything in the book, unless it be that, in the remarks on the 
Lord’s Supper, there are some expressions which might seem 
to imply that our “religious societies,” so called, and not our 
“ churches,” answer to the churches of the New Testament. 'To 
us it appears, that something analogous to our churches may be 
found there ; but nothing representing our societies. 

We think the work might prove a help to preachers themselves, 
as a means of cultivating the fit expression of devotional senti- 
ments. In families it will be found serviceable to the same end, 
besides furnishing forms of prayer for the use of such as hesitate 
to attempt the service extemporaneously. Itis, however, to those 
societies which have not preaching all the time, that we look 
for the field of its most important influence, where the greatest 
good will result from its use. It was for their sakes, that we 
rejoiced at the annunciation of the work; and to them we most 
earnestly recommend it. With the assistance of this volume, 
and of printed sermons which abound, all such societies may 
conveniently have regular meetings, every Sunday, whether able, 
or not, to employ a preacher. And we would respectfully ex- 
press the hope that our brethren, whose influence extends into 
such societies, will persevere in pointing out the advantages of 
this course of action, till the measure shall be universally adopted, 
and all our destitute places “‘ rejoice and blossom as the rose.”’ 
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9. The Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Character; and the 
Culture and Discipline of the Mind. By John Abercrombie, M. D., F. R. 
S.E. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1839. 


The author of this work is already favorably known, by his 
“Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers,” and “the Phi- 
losophy of the Moral Feelings,”—productions of a patient, ob- 
serving, and active mind. There is nothing peculiarly stirring or 
‘striking in their composition; yet so well do they appear as a 
whole, that we find ourselves led along with interest and profit 
through their pages. 

The work here noticed, on Christian faith and the culture and 
discipline of the mind, is directed especially to the industrious 
classes. Without being captious or fastidious, we would say, that 
we do not think it has added anything to the intellectual reputa- 
tion of the author,—an expression which might perhaps have been 
spared, asno suchaim may have entered his mind. His object 
seems to be, the elucidation of his views of Christian character 
and culture, in a plain, candid manner. Were it not for our dis- 
sent from some of the peculiarities of his faith, we should be grati- 
fied to give the work our decided approbation. But this we can- 
not do. The cant of the popular theology contained therein 
forbids it. The author, learned and wise as he is, needs instruc- 
tion. There are certain points of Christian theology which he 
has not yet discovered. 

Let us not be understood as seeking to disparage the work. It 
is above the influence of our praise or censure; because the 
author's fame is deservedly high and secure. Saving the faults 
just hinted at, we are pleased with it, and wish it may be read by 
all who are capable of mature reflection, and who love Christian 
inquiry and instruction. — 


3. Union; or the Divided Church made One. By Rev. John Harris. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 1838. 


This book has an attractive title. Its author is a popular 
divine of the Established Church in England. He has written 
several works which have been well received by the Christian 
community; and the one here noticed will not detract from his 
just merit as an author. 

We have given the work an attentive perusal, and find it secta- 
rian; yet in this we are not disappointed. The author belongs to 
a church divided against itself, and in the language of the Amer- 
ican editor, “ his expressions take their cast and coloring from the 
ae controversy now raging in his own country between the 

stablishment and Dissenters.” He is an able advocate for his 
right faith,—and this is “our most holy faith,”—which, being 
interpreted, is the faith of the Church of England. So we dis- 
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cover, soon after setting out with the author, that his spiritual 
respiration can be freely sustained only in Episcopalian air. In 
the treatment of the subject, he proceeds as follows:—1. To ex: 
hibit the Scripture doctrine of the Unity of the Church. 2. The 
nature of that unity, or wherein its oneness consists. 38. To 
show that schism is the breach of that unity. 4. Causes of 
schism, especially those which existed from the earliest age of 
the Christian church to the period of the Reformation. 5. The 
principal means which have perpetuated the divisions of Chris- 
tians from that period to the present, and which are still in fatal 
operation. 6, Various tests by which the schismatical spirit may 
be detected in individuals and in churches. 7. Its sinfulness and 
its evils. 8. Its pleas and disguises. 9. Its removal, or the 
kind of union to be attempted. 10. The means by which this 
union should be sought, 11. And, finally, the reasons which 
should impel the Christian church to unite. 

It is out of our power to present, in this brief notice, anything 
like an outline of the argumentation. With certain heresies, and 
a small share of fanciful interpretation of Scripture, the writer 
gives us many excellent and truly orthodox remarks. He is 
a chaste and full writer, and, we should think, a thorough 
scholar. No one who delights to be fed with thought, can tire in 
reading him. We have noted many passages as excellent, but 
can here present only a specimen. In his chapter on “ Tests of a 
schismatical spirit,’ he holds the following language, which, al- 
though intended for the belligerents of the English Church, will 
apply nearer home to us all: . 


‘* Whatever the denomination of Christians to which the reader 
may belong, he can hardly look around without perceiving that 
there is one class of the Christian public more directly confronting 
his denomination than any other. Towards any of the others his 
feelings and conduct may not be unscriptural, but what is his 
temper towards that? Is he cool and distant towards its mem- 
bers? If he had fallen into Christian or friendly conversation 
with one of them as a stranger, would he become reserved towards 
him on discovering his denominational badge? Has he ever been 
conscious of impatience, when listening to an account of their 
prosperity 2 When repeating a report of their faults or disgraces, 
has the evil never been magnified in his hands? Does he experi- 
ence a pleasure in relating their inconsistencies, ‘rejoicing in 
iniquity,’ because it is their iniquity? Would he complacently 
witness a course of conduct towards them, which he would deem 
improper and intolerant towards any other class? Has he, on no 
occasion, worshipped with them; or, if he have, has he resolved 
that he never will again? ‘Would it be vain for one of them to 
apply to him for pecuniary aid, even if the object to be aided bid 
fair to effect good of the highest kind? Is he pleased at any 


° 
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* 
measure which, by drawing his own party into closer compact, 
draws it proporioaatl 2 How them? Is he most pleased with 
those champions of his party who assail them with the roughest 
violence? And is he inclined to depreciate the less violent of his 
own party as neutral and tame?” 


Again, in the chapter entitled, The way in which union should 
be sought :-— , 

“Tt is almost proverbial, that men may be better than the creed 
they profess ; and it is equally true, that they may be more catholic 
than the community to which they belong. Although belonging to 
a. schismatical and exclusive church, they may be disposed to cul- 
tivate a universal sympathy with Christian excellence. And the 
state of things wanted, is that in which we shall not refuse to com- 
mune with them as Christians, because -we cannot commune with 
them as Episcopalians or Independents; nor refuse to hold partial 
fellowship with them, because our fellowship with them cannot be 
complete; but that which, like the magnet rolled in the dust, and 
drawing to itself every kindred particle, will attract and unite the 
catholic and Christian of every church.” 


' By many such truly Christian-like passages are we led to be- 
lieve that the writer has within him a good spirit, and that, were 
it not cramped by party prejudice, he would speak more in ac- 
cordance with the voice of true freedom, and the oracles of God. 
With many others whose hearts are right, he desires the union of 
all Christians ; and yet, like some of these many, when the great 
subject of union is pressed home upon them, and they begin to 
explain in their own way its nature and character, it is found to be 
a union of all evangelical Christians; and this epithet, “ evangel- 
ical,” is one of the party watch-words. The union is that of 
sects, not of Christians. ‘This is wrong. If it be asked, how true 
Christian union shall be manifested where there is a diversity of 
sentiment, we answer, let it be a union of the heart. If our 
brother believes in God, and in Christ, and respects Christian 
practice, and desires and strives to observe it, let him have our 
fellowship; let us keep with him “the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace.” If he is in error in doctrine, let us not _ 
away from him, but come the nearer, and, in the spirit of love, 
seek to enlighten him. The professing church has much yet to 
ane and all, too, in a simple lesson, which at present seems 

ard to be understood, i. e. that Christians love one another, of 
every sect; for that they “are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


- 
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Arr’ XXVIL- 


The Twentyfifth Chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, illus- 
trated with Notes. 


[A Sequel to. Art: XTX:] 


Remarx.—It can hardly be necessary to. remind the 
reader, that the division of chapters and verses is a modern 
invention, and that the text originally stood in one un- 
broken mass. Accordingly, this 25th chapter was originally 
attached to the end of the 24th, without any break or mark 
of distinction. T'hatit is but a continuation of the same 
discourse, appears from its having no proper beginning of 
its own ; and from its referring, at the very commencement, 
to some particular time just mentioned; and also from. the 
fact that, according to the combined testimonies of Mark and 
Matthew, both the 24th and 25th chapters were spoken by 
Christ on the same day. 

In explaining the 24th chapter, in a former article, we 
had important help from the parallel records of Mark and 
Luke. We must now forego such assistance; for both 
Mark and Luke omit what is contained in this 25th chapter 
of Matthew. Indeed, if we look back, we shall see that they 
already began to abbreviate their records as they drew near 
that point in Christ’s discourse which answers to the end of 
the preceding, or 24th chapter ; for Luke leaves out the two 
parabolical illustrations there introduced, and Mark but just 
glances at them. It seems to have been their plan to give 


rt 


1 Mark, having closed his chapter that is parallel with the 24th of Mat- 
thew, resumes his narrative in these words: “ After two days was the feast of 
the Passover and of unleavened bread; and the chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to death. But they 
said, Noton the feast-day,” &c. (Mark xiv. 1,2, compare xiii.) So, too, Mat- 
thew, having closed both his 24th and 25th chapters, proceeds thus: ‘ And it 
came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these sayings, [viz. those in the 24th 
and 26th chapters,] he said unto his disciples, Ye know that after two days is 
the feast of the Passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified. Then 
assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the 
people, unto the palace of the high-priest, who was called Caiaphas, and con- 
sulted that they might take Jesus by subtlety, and kill him. But they said, 
Not on the feast-day,” &c. (Matt. xxvi.1—5. See, also, Luke xxii. 1—6, 
compare xxi.) Accordingly, both the 24th and 25th chapters were spoken two 
days before the Passover. 
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only what may be called the body of the prophecy, and to 
pass by the parables and amplifications, which, though use- 
ful for the purpose of fuller illustration, were not essential 
to the understanding of the general subject. Hence, proba- 
bly, their omission of the three parables in this 25th chapter, 
as well as of the two shorter parables in the end of the 24th 
chapter. 


MatrT. xxv. 


1 Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bride- 
groom. 2 And five of them were wise, and five were foolish. 


Ver. 1. Then, §&c.;] at that time, i.e. the time of which he 
had just been speaking so largely, in chap. xxiv.,— the time 
of the destruction of the Jewish state. (See p. 245, of this vol. 
of the Expositor.) Many interpreters suppose that here the 
discourse takes a sudden leap, over some thousands of years, 
onwards to the consummation of all things! —a supposition 
that sets at nought all the laws of coherence in discourse, 
besides being forbidden by the express reference to time with 
which the verse begins. —shall the kingdom of heaven ;] 
Christ’s kingdom ; meaning here, however, its subjects, his 
professed adherents ; just as we often use the term kingdom 
for the people belonging to such kingdom. —e likened 
unto ten virgins ;| his disciples, like these virgins, would 
all indeed look for the coming of their Lord, (for they all 
knew that it was at hand ;) but, like these virgins, again, some 
of them would be foolish, and some of them wise, in their 
manner of providing for the crisis. The wise would have 
all things in readiness to meet the event. The foolish would 
be so negligent in their precautions, that it would overtake 
them but half prepared ; and then it would leave no time to 
complete their arrangements, but involve them in the com- 
mon calamity. Hence the urgency of the injunction, 
“ Watch, therefore,” (this is the point, the moral, of the whole 
parable,) “for ye know neither the day nor the hour,” (ver. 
13.) Such appears to be the idea signified. 

Ver. 2. —five . .. were wise, and five were foolish.| The 
whole number is thus divided into two equal parts ; probably 
because this was the simplest manner of division, in framing 
the parable ; and not that such would be the ratio between 
the numbers respectively of the wise and foolish disciples. 
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3 They that were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with 
them: 4 But the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 
5 While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 
6 And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye outto meet him. 7 Then all those virgins arose, 


Ver. 3, 4, The lamps, say some, represented their profes- 
ston; the oil, divine grace : —a puerile mode of interpreting! 
as though the parable must of course “run on all-four,” or 
involve a significant representation in every separate mem- 
ber. Now, in all parables, there are many particulars neces- 
sary to the frame-work of the story, which have nothing 
directly corresponding in the subject signified ; and, here, 
the lamps and oil are probably introduced only because they 
belonged to the equipage of a nuptial procession, and because 
the exclusion of the foolish virgins, in the present case, turned 
partly on them. The reference, or moral, should always be 
deduced from the tenor of the parable taken as a whole, and’ 
not from the minute parts. (See Expositor, vol. iii, art. vii. 
March, 1833.) 

* Ver. 5,6, While the bridegroom tarried, §c. :] the mean- 

ing is, that his “tarrying” was the occasion of their growing 

drowsy and falling asleep. His “coming” is put forward 

to a later hour, (midnight), than was, perhaps, usual. This 

gave time for the slumbering of the virgins, and the going 

out of the unfed lamps; and it made it necessary that there _ 
should be the more urgent haste when he did appear. All 
these circumstances are probably to be regarded as significant 
in relation only to the delay of Christ’s coming, (which 
seeming delay, is repeatedly spoken of,—xxiv. 6, 48; xxv. 19,) 
and to the importance of constant readiness. The coming 
of Christ, here signified, did not take place till about 37 years 
after the delivery of this prophecy. 

Ver. 7. We observe, once for all, that the general features 
of this parable were taken from contemporary Jewish cus- 
toms. We have, indeed, but little direct and positive infor- 
mation of the manner in which the Jews solemnized their 
marriages; yet we gather, out of a mass of second-hand 
statements, presumptive evidence, hints, &c. that it was a 
frequent practice for the bridegroom to conduct the bride 
home, at evening, with attendants bearing flambeaux. 
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Matt. xxv. 


and trimmed their lamps. 8 And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out, [/eterally, are 
going out.] 9 But the wise answered, saying. Not so; lest there 
be not enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves. 10 And while they went to buy, the 
bridegroom came; and they that were ready, went in with him to 
the marriage: and the door was shut. 11 Afterward came also 
the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, opento us. 12 But he an- 
swered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. 13 
Watch, therefore ; for ye know neither the day nor the hour. 


When arrived at his house, the train was admitted to the 
nuptial feast, and the door shut against strangers. The 
reader may find some striking coincidences in the modern 
customs of Asiatic countries, especially of India, by consult- 
ing Whittemore’s Notes on the Parables, under this parable. 

‘Ver. 8, 9. The conversation here, between the two parties, 
as well as the following circumstance of the foolish virgins 
going to buy, &c. appears to have no other bearing on the 
significance of the parable, than to present, in a stronger 
light, the importance of complete preparation, by showing 
that if this were neglected till the crisis arrived, it would 
then be useless to seek help from others, or to make up for 
previous remissness, 

Ver. 10O—12. —and the door was shut ;| as appears to 
have been the custom on such occasions. —I know you 
not :] since they did not enter with his train, he regarded 
them as strangers, and they were to fare as strangers. As 
to the historical facts signified in these verses, the vigilant 
Christians would “be saved,” received into a state of securi- 
ty, at the coming of their Lord to destroy the Jews. (See 
note on Matt. xxiv. 13.) It would be to them a time of “ re- 
demption,” when they should “look up, and lift up their 
heads.” (See note on Matt. xxiv. 31, and the parallel place in 
Luke.) On the other hand, the negligent Christians, who 
should not take the necessary precautions in season, would 
of course share in the ruin of the Jews. 

Ver. 13. Watch, therefore ; for, &c.| Here is the point 
at which the whole parable aims; the point which he had so 
earnestly enforced in the 24th chapter, thus : “ Watch, there- 
fore; for ye know not what hour your lord doth come ;” 
and, again, “therefore, be ye also ready; for in such an hour 
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Marr. xxv. 


_ 14 For the kingdom of heaven is [rather, For it is] as a man 
travelling into a far country, who called his own servants, and 


as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” (xxiv. 42, 44.) 
—ye know neither the day nor the hour] of the time he 
had just been speaking of, in the 24th chap. Our English 
version, following the Received Text, adds, “ wherein the Son 
of man cometh ;” but this clause is rejected as spurious by 
Griesbach, and most of the later critics. 

Remarx.—lIt should be observed, that three of the succes- 
sive parables in this prophecy, viz. that in the end of the 24th 
chapter, this of the virgins, and the next of the talents, ap- 
pear designed to represent the case exclusively of the disciples 
or Christian converts themselves, in relation to Christ’s 
coming at the destruction of the Jews. These parables are 
distinguished, however, by the following peculiarities: In 
the first, a sober, correct discharge of stewardship is contrast- 
ed with recklessness, debauchery, and abusive administra- 
tion; in the second, a wise precaution is opposed to foolish 
oversight; in the third, or that of the talents, we shall find 
an enterprising devotion to the interests of the master con- 
trasted with repining slothfulness. How far we ought to 
carry these minute distinctions into the application of the 
several parables, may be a question: whether we are to look 
for several classes of Christians at that time, answering re- 
spectively to all these different characters, in detail; or wheth- 
er we are to take the several representations together as de- 
noting, in a more general way, the faithful Christians with 
their deliverance on the one hand, and the unfaithful Chris- 
tians with their fate on the other. We have adopted the 
former plan, choosing to err on the side rather of particular- 
ity than of generalization. A middle course, perhaps, would 
better comport with the usual character of parables. (See 
Expositor, vol. iii. art. vil. March, 1833.) 

Ver. 14. For it is as a man, &c.;] i.e. the case, in gen- 
eral, on which he had been speaking, might again be repre- 
sented thus, &c. Christ here proceeds with another parable, 
to illustrate the consequences which would be visited on his 
disciples and followers, for their devoted activity, or slothful- 
ness, in the trust. committed to them. He, their Lord, was 
about to depart, (it was then only three days before his cru- 
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delivered unto them his goods. 15 And unto one he gave five, 
talents, to another two, and to another one; to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability; and straightway took his journey. 16 
Then he that had received the five talents went and traded with 
the same, and made them other five talents. 17 And likewise he 
that had received two, he also gained other two. 18 But he that 
had received one, went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. 19 After a long time the lord of those servants cometh, 
and reckoneth with them. 20 And so he that had received five 
talents came, and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained besides 
them five talents more. 21 His lord said unto him, Well done, 


' cifixion,) and to leave them in charge of his cause. But he 
was to return “after a long time ;” (his coming to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem was about thirty-seven years after- 
wards;) and then they would fare according to their faith- 
fulness. Those who had abounded in the work of their 
Lord would be promoted to wider spheres of influence in his 
kingdom, and enjoy.a season of “redemption,” when they 
should “look up, and lift up their heads.” (See note on Matt. 
xxiv. 31.) Those who had become disaffected, and had 
neglected his work, would be cast off with the Jews. Such, 
indeed, we may here add, would be, in a great measure, the 
natural consequences; for hearty devotion to his cause 
would naturally cherish the remembrance of these his most 
solemn warnings, and induce them to heed the signs of the 
times he had pointed out; while a grudging neglect of their 
duty would naturally be attended with disregard of his ad- 
monitions on this subject as well as on others. That some- 
thing of this kind must actually have occurred at the time 
referred to, will be evident to every one who considers the 
known circumstances of the case. 

Ver. 15. —five talents.| A Jewish talent of silver is esti- 
mated at a little more than $1500. The specific number five 
belongs, doubtless, to the frame-work only of the parable; 
and so likewise the numbers two and one. There is, how- 
ever, this moral conveyed, viz. that whether the means placed 
in their hands were great or small, the Christians would be 
treated according to their improvement or neglect of them. 

Ver. 21. —thou hast been faithful over a few things ; I 
will make thee ruler over many things ;] i. e. promote him 
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Marr. xxv. 


thou good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 


to a wider sphere of activity and influence; not absolve him 
from all obligation to further exertion, as some imagine ; but 
“make him ruler over many things,” instead of the fewer 
things hitherto under his charge. And it is evident, from 
the nature of the case, that the faithful Christians must have 
found their field of enterprise greatly enlarged, as well as 
meliorated, when they were relieved from the rage of perse- 
cution by the overthrow of the Jews, and when the great 
obstacle to the progress of the gospel was thus removed. 
Then it was that “the kingdom of God came with power,” 
(Mark ix. 1,) and operated with increased energy. —enter 
thou into.the joy of thy Lord ;| i.e. share in his joy; as it 
is evident the Christians must have done at the time of their 
“redemption,” when they “looked up, and lifted up their 
heads.” (See note on Matt. xxiv. 31.) : 

Remarx.—Luke has preserved a parable, delivered two 
or three days before the present, which is so like this, in 
every one of its significant points, that it affords much help 
in the way of illustration ; especially as it is somewhat fuller 
and more explicit. We shall italicize the circumstances 
which point out its aim, and the additional particulars which 
go to determine its application. When Christ was coming 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, and had arrived near the mount 
of Olives, on his way to his triumphal entrance into the city, 
(which was two or three days before he delivered the proph- 
ecy under examination,) he “spake a parable [to the people, | 
because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they thought 
that the kingdom of God should 1MMEDIATELY appear. 
He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far coun- 
try to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And 
he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, 
and said unto them, Occupy till I come. But his citizens 
[not his servants] hated him, and sent a message after 
him, saying, We will not have this man to reign over us. 
And it came to pass, that when he was returned, having 
received the kingdom, then he commanded these servants to 
be called unto him, to whom he had given the money, that 
he might know how much every one had gained by trading. 
Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained 
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the joy of thy Lord. 22 He also that had received two talents 
came, and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: behold, 


ten pounds. And he said unto him, Well, thou good ser- 
vant; because thou hast been faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over ten cities. And the second came, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds. And he said 
likewise to him, Be thou also over five cities. And another 
came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I have 
laid up in a napkin ; for I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man : thou takest up that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. And he saith unto him, 
Out of thy own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked ser- 
vant. Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking up 
that I laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow: where- 
fore, then, gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at 
my coming I might have required mine own with usury 
(literally, with interest?] And he said unto them that stood 
by, Take from him the pound, and give it to him that hath 
ten. pounds; (and they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten 
pounds !) for Tsay unto you, that unto every one which hath, 
shall be given; and from him that hath not, even that he 
hath shall be taken away from him. But those mine enemies, 
[viz. the citizens,] which would not that I should reign 
over them, bring hither, and slay them before me.” (Luke 
xix. 11—27.) This parable, then, (which so manifestly 
represents the same general subject, as the one in the text,) 
was spoken by Christ for two reasons: 1. “because he was 
nigh to Jerusalem;” and, 2. “because the people thought 
that the kingdom of God should immediately appear,” and 
it was desirable to correct this misapprehension. Of course, 
the parable had some special reference to Jerusalem; and it 
referred, also, to the period when the kingdom of God was to 
come, at the destruction of the Jews. (See note on Matt. 
xxiv. 32, 33.) Accordingly, the time of the Lord’s return to 
reckon with his servants, in the parable, is expressly said to 
be when he should have “received his kingdom;” that is, 
when the Son of man should come in his kingdom, before 
some of those standing there should have tasted of death. 
(See Matt. xvi. 28.) Again, besides the case of the servants, 
(or professed followers of Christ,) which is the general sub- 
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I have gained two other talents besides them. 23 His lord said 
unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant, thon hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 24 Then he which had re- 
ceived the one talent came, and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou 
art an hard man, reaping where thow hast not sown, and gather- 
ing where thou hast not strewed; 25 And I was afraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine. 
26 His lord answered, and said unto him, Thow wicked and sloth- 
ful servant, thou knewest that T reap. where [ sowed not, and 
gather where I have not strewed; 27 Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming 
I should have received mine own with usury, [Jiéerally, with in- 
terest.] 28 Take, therefore, the talent from him, and give it unto 
him which hath ten talents. 29 For unto every one that hath, 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from him that 


ject of both parables, we find here another party introduced, 
which is not mentioned in Matthew, viz. the citizens, or 
countrymen of our Lord, the Jews, who would not have 
him to reign over them, and who were fo be slain, at the 
time when the servants were to be called to their account. 
All these circumstances and allusions fix the reference of 
this parable to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
confirm the explanation we have traced out of the similar 
parable in the text. 

Ver. 26. —thow knewest that Ireap where I sowed not, 
&c. ;] i.e. I will take thee on thine own plea, or, “out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee :” if, as thou sayest, thou 
knewest this, so much the more it behoved thee to improve 
what I did commit to thee, so as to answer at least my 
just demands. We are not to suppose that the master 
here confirms the allegation of this “wicked and slothful 
servant.” 

Ver. 29. A proverb, repeatedly used by Christ, (see Matt. 
xiii. 12; Luke viii. 18; xix. 26;) and introduced here as 
expressing the general principle on which the transfer, 
awarded in the preceding verse, was made: “give it unto 
him which hath ten talents, for unto every one,” &c._ It is 
a general rule of Providence, that possessions accumulate to 
greater possessions, and that want grows into destitution ; 
especially in cases like the present, where the receiver 1s 
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hath not, shall be taken away eyen that which he hath. 30 And 
cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

31 When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 


held responsible for the use of advantages committed to him. 
—from him that hath not ;| either a strong negative for 
hath but little, or an elliptical expression for hath not what 
is required of him ; since it is immediately added, “shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 

Ver. 30. —cast..... into outer darkness ;| probably, 
into prison. Among the Romans, (who then had the juris- 
diction of Palestine,) prisons were sometimes dungeons un- 
der ground, and consequently in utter darkness. (Rosen- 
miller in Matt. viii. 12.) Many interpreters, however, un- 
derstand the expression thus: cast him forth into the dark- 
ness of night without, from the hall which was lighted for a 
feast. But the “weeping and gnashing of teeth,” which 
follows, seems to denote rather a prison. —there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth ;\ the natural consequence 
of confinement in such a dungeon. It is the same phrase, 
and apparently with the same reference, that was used just 
before, concerning the unfaithful servant, in the end of the 
24th chapter. (See Note on Matt. xxiv. 51.) We need not say 
that no figure could more truly represent the condition to 
which unfaithful Chrisuans must have been reduced, when 
they found themselves, with the unbelieving Jews, involved 
iu the “great tribulation such as was not from the beginning 
of the world to that time.” (Matt. xxiv. 21.) 

Ver. 31. The remainder, at least, of this chapter is re- 
ferred, by nearly all interpreters, to the yet future end of 
time,?— a period widely separated from the one previously 


* Not by all, however. Some of the American Unitarians refer it, appar- 
ently, to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. (See Norton’s Statement 
of Reasons, &e. Appendix, particularly pp. 311, 312; and Furness’s Jesus 
and his Biographers, pt. ii. chap. v. particularly p. 201.) Rev. Newcome 
Cappe, an English Unitarian, reters it explicitly to that time, and traces out 
ils contextaccordingly. Bishop Pearce, one of the greatest critics the Church 
of England has produced, does the same; though he afierwards remarks, 
inconsistently enough, that, in ver. 41 and 46, “ Jesus seems at length to have 
had the day of general judgment in his thoughts,” Dr. Hammond, also of 
the Church of Eagland, and for a long time the standard commentator in 
our language, refers it partly to the destruction of Jerusalem, though princi- 
pally to a day of general judgment hereafter. (See Paige’s Selections, in 
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[holy spurious, according to Griesbach] angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: 32 And before him 


treated of, and an event altogether foreign to the general sub- 
ject. It is well known with what difficulty and mutual 
disagreement, they select the point where the discourse 
leaps over such a huge interval both of time and subject, 
and with what violence they are obliged to break up. the 
connection, fix the point of transition where they will. 
Nothing, however, can be plainer from the context, than that 
there is no such point of transition, in| the discourse. 
— When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the angels with him,] which he had, but just before, told 
them should take place in that generation: see Matt. xxiv. 
30, 31, 34, where we find “the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory,” and sending 
his angels, &c. all within that generation. (See, also, xxiv. 
37, 39, 42, 44.) It should be observed that Christ now 
only repeats his former phraseology; and, of course, he 
means the same as before. He repeats it in order to fix 
anew the attention of his disciples on the period and train of 
events he had already so abundantly defined. —1<hen,] viz. 


loco.) Among the European continental interpreters and theologians, J. 
Harduin applies it to the time ofthe destruction of Jerusalem, and says,“ the 
sheep ” are those Jews who had either been converted, or had kindly treated 
the converts; “the goats,” those Jews who had neither been converted, nor 
shown kindness to the Christians. C.F. Bahrdt applies it to the same time, 
and refers the separation mentioned in it, to the distinction then made, not 
between different classes of the Jews, but between the Christians on the one 
hand, and theirenemies on the other. So likewise does E. F.C. Oertel. ‘To 
the same time, and nearly in the same manner, do J. F'. Des Cotes, and G. L. 
Horn apply it. C. C. L. Schmidt thinks it was designed to set forth the effect 
which the destruction of their nation and temple would have on the Jews, in 
converting some to Christianity, and plunging the rest into despair. J.C. R. 
Eckermann refers it to the complete separation which took place between 
the Christian and the Jewish communities, afier the destruction of Jerusalem. 
J. F. Gruner and J. N. Milow explain it nearly as Harduin does, of the con- 
version of the better disposed among the Jews, afier the destruction of their 
country, and of the utter rejection of the rest. (See Keilii Opuscula Acade- 
mica De Argumento Loci Matt. xxv. 31—46, pp. 142—144.) 3 

3 Commentators are, for the most part, agreed, that his coming to judgment, 
mentioned in Matt. xxiv. 29—-31, was his coming to the destruction of the 
Jewish people. Still, they seem to think that passage a striking exception 
to the general rule, and that he wswally means a day of universal judgment 
hereafter, when he speaks of such a coming. Now, there are a few facts 
which, we think; will correct this impression. 4 fe in all of the four Gospels, 
there are ten cases only in which he mentions what is called his second 
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shall be gathered all nations; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: 


at that time of his coming. —shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory;| a Hebraism, for “his glorious throne.” Among 
the Orientals, the throne is the symbol both of the regal and 
judicial functions united ; the idea therefore is, Then shall 
he appear as king and judge; which is the same thing he 
had taught on other occasions, viz. that, before the end of 
that generation, he would come in his kingdom, his kingdom 
would come with power, and that he would then reward 
men according to their works. (Matt. xvi. 27,28; Mark ix. 
1.) Indeed, the whole tenor of the four Gospels shows that 
he did not consider his kingdom fully “come” upon earth, 
nor his character of king and judge properly realized, till 
the overthrow of the Jewish polity, in the end of that age. 
(See Expositor, vol. i. art. i. 1830.) 

Ver. 32. —before him shall be gathered, &c.;| a figure 
manifestly taken, like-most of the figures in this representa- 


coming, or any coming whatsoever subsequent to his ascension, viz. Matt: x. 
23; xvi. 27, 28; xxiv, xxv. (which we put together, being but one discourse,) 
xxvi. 64. Mark viii. 38, with ix. 1; xiii. Luke ix. 26, 27; xvii. 20 to 37; 
xxl John xxi. 20 to 23. Several of these are indeed parallel texts. 2. In 
every one of these passages, except two, (viz. Matt. xxvi. 64, and Luke xvii. 
20 to 37,) his coming is expressly fixed to that generation, or to a time before 
some of those then living, should die. 3. Even in the two passages we have 
excepted, no other time 1s specified or alluded to. One of them is unques- 
tionably parallel with part of Matt. xxiv. and the other probably refers to the 
same subject. Such are the facts with respect to Christ’s doctrine on this 
point. 

Some of these texts, in which he speaks of coming to judgment, are so 
strikingly illustrative of the one under consideration, that they must not be 
passed over with a mere reference. “The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom.” (Matt. xvi. 27,28.) “ Whosoever, therefore, shall be ashamed 
of me, and of my words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto yon, that 
there be some of them that stand here which shall not taste of death, till 
they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” (Mark viii. 38; ix. 
1.) “For whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come in his own glory, and in 
his Father’s, and of the holy angels. But I tell you of a truth, there be some 


standing here which shall not taste of death tll they ; : 
God.” (Luke ix, 26, 27.) ey see the kingdom of 
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33 And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on 
the left. 34 Then shall the king say unto them on his right 


tion, from the customs of eastern courts, before which the 
parties under trial are arraigned, in propria presentia. But 
as neither a visible throne, nor a formal assembling before it, 
belongs to the processes of divine justice, the simple meaning 
evidently is,—shall then be made the subjects of his special 
retributive administration. The prophets, as is well known, 
habitually employ the imagery of a throne, with angelic at- 
tendants and the congregated nations, in their descriptions 
of divine judgments on states and parties. —all nations ;] 
or, more literally, “all the nations ;” used here merely in 
the popular sense in which Christ just before used the 
same phrase, in Matt. xxiv, 9 and 14, where he told his dis- 
ciples that they should be hated of “all the nations,” and 
that their preaching should be for a witness to “all the 
nations,” before the destruction of Jerusalem. These nations, 
not only Jews, but Gentiles also, would now be the subjects 
of his retributive administration. —shail separate them 
viz. the people of those nations. The pronoun, in the original, 
does not refer immediately to the word nations, it being of a 
different gender. (Winer, Grammatik des neutest. Sprach. 
S. 126.) They should be placed in separate conditions, ac- 
cording to their different courses of conduct described in the 
sequel. --as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.| The figure in this clause and in the next verse has 
occasioned the entire paragraph to be called the parable of 
the sheep and goats, —a title not warranted, however, by 
the incidental use of a single simile and metaphor of this 
kind ; especially, since nearly all the imagery, throughout 
the representation, is taken from a very different source, viz. 
from the usages of Oriental kings. 

Ver, 33. —on his right hand ;| the place of favor and 
honor. —on the left ;| the place of disfavor. These 
figures are, of conrse, but parts of the imagery, and denote 
only, in a general way, that one party was to be approved, 
and the other condemned. 

Ver. 34. The forms of regal judicature are still continued 
by representing the king as pronouncing vocally, in solemn 
and formal verdict, his award to the first party. —dnherit 
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hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world; 35 For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 36 Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. +37 Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? 38 When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 39 Or when saw 


the kingdom,] viz. the kingdom of Christ, the kingdom of 
God, which Christ had told the Jews, on another occasion, 
when referring to this very time, “shall be taken from you, 
and given unto a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
(Matt. xxi. 43.) They were now introduced, for the first 
time, to its privileges; of course, they had not before en- 
joyed the inheritance, had not belonged to Christ’s kingdom. 
—prepared for you from the foundation of the world ;| 
World,—kosmos. In the divine counsel, this kingdom, or 
the gospel, had always been designed for them, though they 
weceived an inheritance in it only at so Jate a period. The 
phrase, “ prepared for you,” &c. was a proverbial one, as we 
find from the book of ‘Tobit, where the angel says to him, 
concerning his wife, “she was prepared for thee from the 
beginning of time;” (apo tow aidnos, Tobit vi. 17 ;) i. e. 
was always designed for him in the divine counsel. The 
phrase in the text may, therefore, refer only in the same 
general way to the foreorderings of Providence; although it 
is, indeed, a specific truth, asserted in other Scriptures, that 
the original promise of the gospel expressly embraced the 
Gentiles. 

Ver. 35, 36. The king is represented as proceeding to 
specify the immediate reason why he awarded the inheritance 
to them. It was, as he here expresses it, because they had 
affectionately ministered to the king, that is, to the Messiah. 

Ver. 37—39. —ihe righteous,] or just, (dikaioi ;) meaning, 
either comparatively just, or that they were justified on 
that occasion, in contradistinction to the other party, which 
was condemned. ‘They, however, are represented as totally 
unconscious of having served the Messiah, or of having paid 
him any attention whatsoever. This circumstance must be 
carefully remarked ; because it is here brought forward as 
one of their distinguishing characteristics. 
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we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 40 And the king 
shall answer, and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done 7¢ unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done zt unto me. 41 Then shall he say also unto them on 
the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 


Ver. 40. Nor does the king himself imply, when. he comes 
now to state his meaning more definitely, that they had 
ever paid any attention directly to the Messiah. But they 
had received his disciples, and ministered to them; all of 
which he accounted as done to himself. And this was all 
that he really intended in his previous declaration. It was on 
this ground alone that the inheritance was now awarded to 
them. —unto one of the least of these my brethren.| Here, 
be it observed, is a third party brought into view, viz. the 
brethren of the king, or the disciples of Christ. These were 
not arraigned as subjects of this trial: their case had already 
been sufficiently represented, in the preceding parables. In 
the present scene, they were not a party concerned ; were 
neither on the right hand, nor on the left. Of course, those 
on the right hand represent a class of people who had not. 
been disciples of Christ, nor recognized a Messiah ; but who’ 
had nevertheless kindly received and treated his disciples, 
and who were at that time admitted to the blessings of 
Christ’s kingdom. And it is well known that we find such 
a class among the Gentiles of that age; who were then re- 
ceived, moreover, into the covenant of the gospel, and, in 
the striking language of the text, made to “inherit the king- 
dom prepared for them from the foundation of the world.” 
The kingdom of God was taken from the Jews, and given 
unto a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. (Matt. xxi, 
43. 
eu 41. The forms of eastern judicature are still con- 
tinued, and sentence is pronounced on those on the left hand. 
As those on the right were called “ye blessed of my Father,” 
these are now called “ ye’cursed.” —depart from me ;| de- 
noting their rejection. —into everlasting Jire, (eis to pur 
to aionion ;)| denoting a long-enduring State of tribulation. 
Fire is the favorite metaphor, in the New Testament as well 
as in the Old, to represent the sufferings of nations and com- 
munities, or the divine judgments. For this purpose had 
John the Baptist used it, (‘ unquenchable fire,”) with refer- 
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prepared for the devil and his angels; 42 For I was an hunger- 
ed, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: “43 I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and 
ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 44 
Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 


ence to the time alluded to in the text. (Matt. ili. 12.) So 
likewise had Christ, with reference to the troubles that fol- 
lowed his ministry: “I am come to send fire on the earth.” 
(Luke xii. 49, comp. Matt. x. 34.) We need not quote other 
examples, particularly from that storehouse, the book of Rev- 
elation; nor refer to the Old Testament, where they are 
known to abound in such profusion* Everlasting, or 
aidnion ; often applied to things of the present life. With 
respect to the so much controverted force of this epithet, see 
the contemporary Jewish usage of the word, exemplified in 
the present volume of the Expositor, pp. 8—10; also, the 
remarks, pp. 166—168. —prepared for the devil and his 
angels ;| an allusion to the contemporary Jewish opinions ; 
as in the parable of the wheat and tares, Matt. xiii. 37 —43; 
also Rev. xx. « 

Ver. 42, 43. As in the former case, the king is here repre- 
sented as proceeding to specify the grounds of his Rocision: 
which were, that they had not ministered to the king, i.e. to 
the Messiah. : 

Ver. 44. They, however, were surprised at this charge, 


s 

4'To exemplify still further the frequency and extent of application with 
which the Jews, just before Christ’s time, were accustomed to employ this 
figure, we subjoin a summary of its use in the Apocrypha, where it denotes 
merely temporal judgments or sufferings. Many of the expressions will be 
found to bear a close affinity with the phraseology of such controverted pas- 
Sages as our text, and may help to explain them. “The vengeance on the 
ungodly is fire and worms; in the congregation of the ungodly, a flame is 
indled, and, in a rebellious nation, wrath is set on fire; the congregation of 

e wicked is like tow wrapped together, and the end of them is a flame of 
‘fire to destroy them; let the heathen nations be consumed by the rage of fire; 
an evil tongue burneth as a flame of fire, and shall not be quenched; the 
_ lewd shall be a heritage to moths and worms; they kindle a fire in their flesh; 
a hot mind is as a burning fire, which will never be quenched till it be con- 
sumed ; as a punishment bom Babylon, fire shall come down upon her from 
the Everlasting, long to endure, and she shall be inhabited of demons for a 
long time; the hardships which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob suffered were 
their trial by fire; woe to the nations that rise up against the Jews! the Lord 
aumighiy will punish them in a day of judgment, putting fire and worms in 
their flesh, and they shall feel and weep forever,” (cas aidnos.) (See Exposi- 
tor, vol. iii, 1833, pp: 425—429 
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thee an hungered, or athirst, ora stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee? 45 Then shall he answer 
them, saying, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did @¢ not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not tome. 46 And these shall 


go away into everlasting punishment: but the righteous into life 
eternal. e ; ; 


confident that they had been faithfully devoted to the cause 
of their king, or Messiah; they even challenged the proof of 
delinquency in this respect. Their self-assurance, contrasted 
as it is with the total unconsciousness evineed by those on 
the right hand, is made a prominent feature in their charac- 
ter, and is important for ascertaining the class of people here 
intended. 

Ver. 45. In reply to their challenge, the king alleges no 
direct delinquency on their part, and does not maintain his 
charge in the prima facie sense in which they understood 
it, but explains it merely of their cruel neglect of his breth- 
ren, or of the disciples of Christ; and this he accounted as . 
neglect of himself. These on the left accordingly represent 
a people who thought themselves faithful to the cause of 
their expected Messiah, and who had, in fact, been punetil- 
ious in what they regarded as his service, but. had mistreated 
those that proved to be his disciples. This was their guilt. © 
It scarcely need be observed, that we find this description 
realized, with striking exactness, in the religious Jews, who 
were rejected of God at that'time, and doomed to a state of 
alienation and suffering, which has not yet ceased. 

Ver. 46. —into everlasting punishment, (eis kolasin 
aionion ;)| see note on ver. 41 and 45. —eternal life, 
(zoén aionion ;)| i. e. the life of the gospel, as the phrase 
often means; thus, “This is life eternal, (aidnios zoé,) 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus _. 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” (John xvii. 3.) “He that 
believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life,” (zoén aionion.) 
(John iii. 36.) “He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
him that sent me, hath everlasting life, (zoém aiénion,) and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death 
into life.” (John v. 24.) In other places, also, Christians are 
said to have passed from death into life, (e7s zoén.) 

Remarx.—lIt has sometimes been contended that, since . 
the most of the Jews (the Pharisees) of Christ’s time held an 
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eternal retribution for mankind after death, he must have 
been understood to teach the same idea, when he spoke of 
“everlasting fire” and “everlasting punishment,” because 
these are the leading terms of that doctrine, and associated 
with it by common usage. They are, indeed, the leading 
terms of our modern doctrine of endless misery; but it is 
worthy of special notice; that they do not appear to have 
been thus appropriated by the ancient Jews, who, so far as 
we can ascertain, employed other terms and other figures to 
signify that idea; so that they would not understand Ce to 
speak of that subject, when he used neither the phraseology 
nor the representations which they connected with the doc- 
trine, to say nothing of the evident tenor of the context. 
{See Expositor, vol. ill. 1833, art. xxxvill.) i. ae 


ait Arr. XXVIIL 
‘Doctrinal ant Practical Preaching. . 


»-»» THe true objects of preaching, it will be agreed, are to 
*.-® promulgate and establish truth, and to promote virtue and 
‘piety. That sort of preaching is best which tends most 
effectually to produce these results. Error always, in pro- 
portion to its magnitude, has an unfavorable influence upon 
the mind, and, of course, frequently upon the conduct, also ; 
for error in the understanding naturally leads to error in 
practice. The éruth only, when correctly understood and 
cordially embraced, makes free, obedient, and joyful. 
But. the truth may be so unskilfully or so injudiciously 
exhibited by public teachers as to produce no salutary effect, 
“and be even disgusting, causing the hearers to loathe the 
food they should live by. It is true, the most competent 
judicious, and faithful preacher, if he shall calculate to be 
always successful, will often be disappointed. Various cir- 
cumstances may conspire to render his labors abortive, or 
only in a small degree useful. This, however, should not 
discourage him; for such has been the case with the labors 
of prophets and apostles, and was true even of him also who 
‘spake as never man spake,” whose heart always indited a 
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good matter, whose tongue was the pen of a ready writer, 
and whose lips were full of grace; because “ God had anoint- 
ed him with the oil of gladness above his fellows.” 

But our present inquiry is, what sort of preaching is best 
calculated to be useful? The inquiry is an interesting one, 
and a right decision is important. Is purely “ practical ” 
preaching the best? or purely “doctrinal?” or what has 
been denominated “elementary-doctrinal?” We should say, 
neither of them; neither alone, and separate fromthe other. 
And, in our apprehension, they ought not and they cannot 
be fairly separated. The truth, even doctrinal truth, is of a 
moral tendency, and, when properly and faithfully inculcated, 
will have, to a greater or less degree, a practical influence. 
There is no scriptural truth, and especially no gospel truth, 
whose tendency is unfavorable to virtue and morality. On 
the other hand, to attempt to preach purely practical sermons 
—thatis, entirely free from doctrine—would be an absurdity ; 
for it would be like laboring to raise a superstructure without 
a foundation. Moral and religious duties, or the practice of 
virtue and piety, must be founded upon some doctrinal prin- 
ciple; otherwise, it would be without authority, and conse- 
quently without force. rege 

Moreover, the preacher who preaches what he may de- 
nominate “purely practical” sermons, will of course urge 


— 


and enforce his practical lessons by certain motives and con- — 


siderations ; and these will necessarily partake of a doctrinal 
character; they will partake of the character of the doctrines 
which he embraces. If the preacher adopts, as a part of his 
creed, the doctrine of endless or of limited and corrective 
punishment in a future state, believing that the avoiding of 
such punishment depends upon the exertions of mankind in 
this world, he will urge to these exertions from such consid- 
erations; thus involving plainly a doctrinal principle. If the 


preacher be one who believes in the doctrine of grace and, 


salvation, according to God’s eternal purpose, and in no way 
depending on the doings of men in this world, being a free 
gift, and “not of works, lest any man should boast,” he will 
urge to the practice of virtue and piety from motives of grat- 
itude and obligation, from views of the excellence and the 
infinite benignity of the divine character and counsels, and 
also from considerations of the odious nature of vice, and the 
certain misery attending it, and the peace and blessedness 
which accompany the practice of virtue and goodness in the 
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present life. And these motives also are necessarily doctrinal. 
Indeed, purely practical preaching, exclusive of doctrine, is 
an utter absurdity ; for practice, unless founded on principle, 
is a nullity. #, i 
Suppose, as an example of practical preaching, we name 
a particular text; no one will dispute its being a practical 
subject, eminently so. Let it be Matt. v. 44, 45, from our 
. Lord’s sermon on the mount: “But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” Now comes the doctrinal motive, “ that 
ye may be the children of your Father which-is in heaven ; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”; This 
text contains, as every one must see, an exhortation to the 
practice of the most exalted virtues. But there is obviously 
contained in it, also, the important doctrinal principle on 
which the practical duties are founded,—the principle of the 
divine paternity, and of its application to mankind universal- 
ly. This the judicious preacher would not fail to urge with 
most affectionate emphasis. . 
Doctrine, we think, should always be preached; and all 
preaching should be more or Jess doctrinal. Yet much de- 
_ © pends on the manner and spirit in which doctrines are inc 
cated. ‘They should, as a late writer has said, be “ tempe: 
ed with courtesy and charity.” Not with “courtesy 
charity” for error,—with this no alliance should be had, no ~ 
compromise should be made,—but courtesy aiid charity 
towards the persons, characters, and professions of our 
brethren, of different religious sentiments, howsoever we 
may detest the doctrines they teach, and the revolting repre- 
sentations they give of the character, counsels, and disposi~ 
tion of the ever blessed God. Whilst we abhor the errors, 
“at and fearlessly point them out, in all their rugged deformity, 
* and whilst we faithfully proclaim the opposite and elevating 
gospel truths, we should’ still love the errorist, “for he is 
» our brother and our flesh ;” and we should be ready and 
_. disposed to pursue, as the writer above referred to remarksy 
= - “a course of free and conciliatory social intercourse, irrespect- 
ive of doctrinal differences.” ‘Courtesy and charity, indeed, 
are virtues which we should exercise towards all with whom 
we have intercourse, personally or Otherwise ; towards. ue 
friends and supporters, as well as towards the enemies 
opposers of our doctrine. : ” 


* 
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But, alas, imperfection is stamped upon all that is human. ~ 
Who can hope always to balance so nicely, as never to err, 
and never {o come short? Some rare instances there may 
be of preéminent powers, and symmetrical organization, 
where nature has outdone herself; but the “brightest and 
best,” even the best ministers of righteousness, it is appre- 
hended, do sometimes give pretty clear indications, that they 
also “ are men of like passions,” and that the gospel treasure 
is indeed deposited in earthen vessels ; “that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of. us.” If any one 
could be found who never offended against courtesy and 
charity, he might fitly be likened to the man so graphically 
described by the ancient Uzite,“ whose breasts are full of 
milk,” the milk of human kindness; and “ whose bones are 
moistened with marrow,” the very marrow of gospel, grace 
and benignity. Yet such an one, even such a minister of 
grace, should not relax his diligence in “ taking heed to his 
ways, that he offend not with his. tongue.” He should also as 
regard the admonition of St. Paul, “lest being lifted up with 
pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil ;”” and he 
ought by all means to learn that most salutary, but difficult 
lesson, “In lowliness of mind, to esteem others better than 
himself.” Let him preach the word, with all authority,” 

_ being careful to “speak the things which become sound 
doctrine; let him “reprove; rebuke, and exhort in season, 
and out of season ;” but it should be done “ with all long- 

' suffering and doctrine.” M. RB. * 
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The Character and Mission of John the Baptist, compared 
with that of Christ. 

4 “One mightier than I cometh.”—Luke iii. 16. ee 

: igh 
Great care should be used in drawing parallels, or in con- © 

trasting characters. On the one hand we are liable, without 

due attention, to fancy a similarity where none exists ; 

while, on the other hand, we often set in bold contrast actions, 
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which, however different the aspect which they superficially 
present, would, if carefully traced, be found to emanate from 
one common source. It is, therefore, prudent to enter on 
this path with deliberation, and to pursue it with much 
caution, lest in our zeal to place in an advantageous light 
one favorite character, we do injustice to both. If these 
remarks are pertinent in their general application, they are 
especially so when they»refer to Scripture characters ; for in 
the very concise history which records their a¢tions, a very 
few, and these only striking, featares are presented to our 
notice. We might in general terms say that Peter was rash 
and vehement: Paul, bold, zealous, but at the same time 
cautious ; Judas, covetous and deceitful ; John, amiable, ten- 
der and affectionate ; and so on of others; and yet it would 
not answer the purpose of illustrating their real character 
to make them the subject either of parallelism or contrast. 


There are, however, occasions in which sucha procedure 
may be profitable, and in which, indeed, we seem not only 
justified in the task, but are invited thereto by the Scrip- 
tures themselves. And I think that in the subject of this 
essay, which is a comparison of the character and mission 
of John the Baptist with that of Christ, we have sufficient 
authority for this course, fromthe words of the Baptist him- 
self: “One mightier than I cometh.” We infer, from this 
remark, that great as the difference might be in degree, yet 
in his character and mission there was some resemblance ‘to 
his Master’s ; and we are considerably strengthened in this 
view from consideration, that the one was the forerunner 
of the other; that he was “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight ;” that even the people who were in expectation of 
the coming Messiah, “ mused in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Christ or not; ” and that John had himself to 
set them right in this matter, by “saying unto therh all, I 
indeed baptize you with water, but one mightier than [ 
_ Cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to un- 
: oe ; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 

re. 

_~ Having thus established the propriety of instituting a 
comparison, the attention of the reader will now be directed 
to some strong features in the character, history and missio 
of John the Baptist. It may not be inapposité to remark, i 


# 
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the outset, that both the birth of John and that of Christ were 
attended with yery peculiar and striking events, and the 
whole attendant circumstances gave reason’ for the supposi- 
tion that they were to be intimately connected in their labors. 
They were both*to be engaged in the work of moral reforma- 
tion; and the task of the former was that of a pioneer for 
the footsteps of the latter, He was to go forth, as it were, 
with the axe and the spade, and, with energy, might, endur- 
ance and privation, open a pathway in the moral wilderness. 
His character, dispositiony and education, seem admirably 
adapted for this most arduous undertaking. And, first, we 
may notice the purity of his character, “He was a burn- 
ing and a shining light.” He appeared at a period when 
great pretensions were made by the Jewish church to. holi- 
ness and purity. The Pharisee had assumed a name which 
tacitly implied his superior sanctity, andsseparated him from 
the common race and almost the common sympathies of 
humanity. But it was only an imposing form, one calculated 
to deceive the superficial observer, and perchance so long 
assumed. as finally to deceive himself; for it is not in human 
vanity not to believe that where great deference and respect 
are paid, some at least must be merited, even when conscience 
whispers the unwelcome truth that the basis is hypocrisy. 
Bat very different was the character of John. His was not 
the fictitious semblance of virtues which he did not in reality 
possess. His was no vain display to catch the eye of an in- 
discriminate and undiscerning multitude, and gain a name 
which he did not merit. He stood forth as the bold reprover 
of the national vices of the age, and feared not that his se-. 
vere censures should return upon his own head. r 

I notice, secondly, the austerity of his life Long. pray- 
ers, mournful countenances, and fastings, were common 
at that day, and the claim to superior sanctity appeared to 
be founded in a great measure on the observance of these 
mortifications. But we have reason to believe that “it was 
before men” that these displays were made, and that in 
private, the religionists of that period indulged freely. Such, 
however, could not be said of John. He retired to the 
desert, and there he practised alone what others only exhibit- 


ed in public. This was calculated to make a favorable im-_ 


pression, as according with the prejudices of the people, and 
defeating any effort that might be made against his ministry, 
on the ground of his being lax in his religious observances. 
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He exhibited; in his living and in his dress, the greatest fru- 
gality and simplicity. The water flowing from the spring, 
and the locusts, and wild honey of the rocks, the natural 
productions of his desert-home, furnished out his frugal re- 
past. His raiment was as plain as his fare,—a garment of 
camel’s hair gathered around his loins, and f d by a 
leathern girdle, composed his dress. This costume was 
peculiar to the old prophets ; and it would have been no very 
uncommon stretch of fancy for that people to imagine, in the 
presence of this extraordinary preacher, that they beheld one 

had come in the person, as well as “in the power, of 
Elias.” That the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or trans~ 
migration of souls, was current at that time, is sufficiently 
clear from the answer which our Saviour received from his 
disciples, when he put the question, “ Who do men say that 


' J, the Son of man, am? And they said, Some say that thon 


art John the Baptist ; some Elias; and others, Jeremias of 
one of the prophets.” In the extraordinary appearance and 
bold preaching of John, there was much to awaken the 
slumbering energies of the people; and our own experience 
of the human heart supplies a sufficient reason to account 
for the vast multitudes which left Jerusalem and the regions 
round about, to attend the preaching of this man of the 
deserts. Curiosity, the report of his appearance, and the 
novelty his doctrine, the character which he had for 
purity and holiness of life, the remarkable events connected 
with his early history,—all operated favorably in gaining for 
him the attention of the people; to which may be added 
the consideration that ‘hat was an age of great expectation. 
The heathens as well as the Jews had a strong presentiment 
that some eminent personage was about to arise to enlighten 
and to bless the world ; and this conviction had, by the time 
of the actual appearance of John, acquired an intensity of 
feeling. Wecan discover traces of divine wisdom in raising 
up such an individual, at such a time, to prepare a reception 
for the doctrines of the gospel ; and we can fully appreciate 
the beautiful language of prophecy in reference to this event : 
“ Every valley shall be filled, and every mountainand hill 
shall be brought low, and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places smooth, and all flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God.” oa 

~'Theschool in which the Baptist studied was one caleulated 


to produce that kind of oratory in which he excelled. He 
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was a student of nature, but it was in her sternest and wildest 
features. The inhospitable and barren desert, the rugged 
rock, and the frowning precipice, were the images with 
which he familiarized his mind, and these were likely to give 
a severity and abruptness to his addresses. It is supposed 
that he was left an orphan at a very early age, and thus had 
no advantage from those gentler trainings which the parental 
hand bestows. It was, then, with vehemence and acrimony 
that he rebuked the people; and he might appear as a fit 
personification of the law, while his voice sounded like the 
last mutterings of that thunder which had shaken the awful 
mount of Sinai. In this view of the character and ministry 
of John, we cannot fail of being struck with the want of that 
attractive and winning persuasiveness which is so powerful 
in reclaiming and reforming the vicious and obstinate. He 
was truly pure and virtuous; but it was the severity of 
virtue, untempered with pity and pardoning mercy: his 
eloquence was the eloquence of indignation unsoftened with 
sympathy and compassion. He warned the sinner rather 
than pleaded with him: he gave him reproof for his obstinacy, 
but not tears for his blindness. 

The baptism of John was strictly ceremonial. He re- 
quired submission to this ordinance from all such as con- 
fessed their sins, as an outward testimony to the world ; and 
it might, moreover, have been regarded by him as emblemati- 
cal of that better baptism to be administered in the teachings 
of Jesus. Hence he is heard to say, “I indeed baptize you with 
water, but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” The object of his baptism 
seems to have terminated in escaping from some heavy 
calamity which was impending over the nation; and thus 
the very reformation which he required had no higher mo- 
tive for its production than what proceeded from fear. 
Hence we hear him indignantly exclaiming, “O generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come ? (or literally, from the impending wrath ?) bring forth 


fruits, therefore, worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 


within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father ; for I say 
unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham.” , 


I now turn to contemplate the character and mission of 
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Jesus, and I feel that “a greater than John is here.” Was 
John pure and holy? how much more so was Christ! In 
him we behold the perfection of human nature. Holy, spot- 
less, undefiled, a reflection of the moral image of the Deity, 
he afforded the only successful example the world has ever 
known,—the most exalted precepts illustrated in a life of the 
greatest purity. Here the great desideratum was obtained,— 
precept and example going hand in hand. I have often 
thought that if one were to sit down with the intention of 
forming the “beau ideal” of virtue, though he were gifted 
with the finest imagination, and his feelings swayed by the 
purest conceptions, he could produce nothing more lovely 
than what stands exhibited in the life and character of Jesus. 
Of him it was truly said in prophecy, “ He 1s altogether lovely, 
and chief among ten thousand.” 

Jesus rebuked sin as forcibly as John. No prophet or 
teacher ever unmasked the hypocrite in a more masterly 
manner, and laid bare the corruption and deceitfulness of 
his heart. There was no temporizing with sin, no softening 
down of its deformity by giving it a less odious name than 
it deserved ; and there can be little question that this “ great 
boldness of speech” drew down upon him the hatred and 
persecution of that professing age. Those who possessed 
all the power of the hierarchy, could ill brook that an indi- 
vidual of such mean parentage and humble character as the 
Reformer of Nazareth, should presume to expose their 
hollowness to the people, and interfere with a profession of 
sanctity which they found gained them not only respect but 
profit. If we can for one moment transplant ourselves in 
Imagination, to that period, and behold the haughty and self- 
righteous Pharisee demanding and obtaining the humble 
deference of a deceived multitude, we may easily account 
for the bitterness and relentlessness of his feelings towards 
one who should tell him openly, “ Woe unto you, hypocrite, 
for you devour widow’s houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers.” 

But while the sin was thus loudly and uncompromitingly 
rebuked, Jesus ever exhibited a tender regard for the sinner. 
He could weep for the errorist while he indignantly reproved 
the error. ‘Thus while he warned the Jewish people of 
the desolation which would overtake them for their sins, 
while he contemplated the city in which he had suffered so 
much, while he beheld in the sure light of prophecy that he 
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must be sacrificed to their fury and malice, he could still 
turn upon it a tearful eye, and exclaim, in the pathetic lan- 
guage of a feeling heart, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
stonest the prophets and killest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, and ye 
would not!” 

The education of Jesus was entirely different from that 
of John, and much better calculated for the growth of 
benevolent feelings. He had been watched over bya tender 
parent. From his manger-cradle to his grave, he had known 
a father’s affection, and a mother’s love. While in his teach- 
ing we behold a prophet of the Most High, in all the gentler 
and softer influences of his nature we behold Mary’s son. 
Unlike the woe-denouncing prophets of old, he seemed not 
the messenger of wrath, but the minister of mercy ; one sent — 
fo cheer, and console, and comfort mankind ;.and how admira- 
bly did he fulfil this his mission of love! “Who can behold 
him at the tomb of Lazarus, and see his affectionate and 
sympathizing bearing towards the afflicted sisters, and not 
feel that the binder up of the broken heart was there ? 

John had gone into the desert, and so had Jesus. But they 
had gone for different objects, and at different periods of life. 
To John it was a nursing mother, and it made him stern 
and rude. ‘'T'o Jesusit was a school for self-discipline and 
humility. The former there collected arms to contend 
against the corruptions of the age, the other fortified himself 
against those temptations which would assail him in the path 
of his arduous career. The school of Jesus was the human 
heart. ‘To understand that, he mingled with the world; he 
became one of the people; he shunned no company, how- 
ever humble or vile in the sight of the proud and. self- 
righteous, if he could either promote their moral welfare, or. 
add to their happiness. He countenanced not the austerities 
of the age. Offering to the acceptance of men a gospel in 
which liberty was to take precedence of ceremonial ob- 
servances, he was desirous of showing, in his own example, 
that nothing was improper if properly used. He eat of all 
kinds of meat, and drank wine at whatever table he might 
partake, and hence he was frequently reflected upon by the 
religionists of the Jewish church. He however defended 
his conduct in these attacks, and showed his accusers that 
they only originated in a perverse determination to find 
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fault. We find him saying in reference to this very accusa- 
tion, “ Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this genera- 
tion, and to what are they like? ‘They are like unto chil- 
dren sitting in the market-place and calling one to another 
and saying, We have piped unto you and ye have not danced, 
we have mourned unto you and ye have not wept. For 


. John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking 


. wine, and ye say, he hath adevil. The Son of man is come 
fe: eating ad drinking, and ye say, behold! a gluttonous man 


and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” It 
~ was important that Jesus, as an example to future teachers, 
“should mix with the world. It is the world, it is man in his 
social and congregate capacity, that needs instruction, ref- 
ormation and example. There is little use in a religion 
which has to be cloistered up in convents or hidden in 
-deserts.. That is not the religion of Jesus. His is active, 


| # pervading, searching and practical. It mingles with all the 


* 


~ busy scenes of life. It is calculated to insinuate itself in all 
our occupations, our studies, our business, and even our 
pleasures and recreations. It has been wonderfully mistaken 
and misapplied in past ages, and unfortunately it is so still. 
It seems banished to churches and solemn meetings, and has 
so little of the attractive about it, that the generality of man- 
ind imagine that there is the most enjoyment where there 
is the least religion. The religion of most teachers has ac- 
complished all, if finally it introduces man to heaven; the 
better religion of Jesus begins by introducing heaven to man. 
It is “on earth peace, good will toward men,” as well as 
“glory to God in the highest.” Jesus then, as our high- 
priest, did not withdraw himself from the world, or enter it 


. at stated periods for the purpose of reproof and instruction, 


but he was ever in the world, illuminating all around him. 
If John “ was a burning and shining light,” to which the 
» eyes of men were occasionally turned, as to a beacon on a hill, 
~ Jesus was himself “ the light of the world,” steady, continu- 
ous, everywhere diffusing itself. His knowledge of man and 
his intimacy with him, made him sensible of human weak- 
ness, aud excited those deep emotions of pity, to the relent- 
ings of which we can address ourselves with so mucli con- 
fidence. And we find the apostle using this as a favorable 
occasion to awaken in us a strong assurance of hope: “For 
we have not an high-priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted 
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as we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in time of need.” 

Christ was mightier than John in the execution of his 
mission. Both were reformers, and botli possessed the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit. To John, as to the prophets, it 


measure. He had it in all its fulness and power. 
course was also marked and attested by the performance 
the most stupendous miracles, whereas John wrought 


“ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” In him, God 
spoke not in vengeance, but inlove. He opened his mouth 
to bless; he put forth his hand to save. At his word the 
mute tongue was loosed, the deaf ears unstopped, the lame 
limb restored, the blind eyes opened to the light, the tenant of 
the tomb resuscitated. In him'was fulfilled all that prophecy 
had declared; and when John in his prison-house had heard 
of his mighty works, he sent two of his disciples to inquire 
of him, “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another?” 'T'o this inquiry Jesus only referred to his works, 
works that had been made so frequently the subject of 
prophecy: “Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and 
show John again those things which ye do hear and see ; 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached unto them.” In all his be 
actions he still maintained, for gentleness and meekness, that 
character which Isaiah had so beautifully imaged forth, 
when he said of him, “the bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” The might of 
Jesus was the might of love ; not the torrent or the tempest 
that uproots, destroys, and overwhelms, but that of the sun 
which reanimates and revivifies. 
The baptism of Jesus is superior to that of John. It is 
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not the formal washing of the body in earthly streams, and 
the union to a particular church or sect, but it is that blessed 
baptism of the spirit of love, which is the fulfilling of the 
divine and moral law. It is not composed of those elements 
which perish with the using, but of those eternal principles 
which shall endure forever. ‘ 
In whatever point of view, then, we regard the mission 
and character of Jesus and John respectively, while we 
trace the similarity, we must acknowledge the superiority of 
the former over the latter, and find abundant reason for the 
declaration of the Baptist, “ one mightier than I cometh.” 
Co Met Le ies 


Arr. XXX. 
Professor Tholuck and Universalism. 


Enoucu, and more than enough, perhaps some may 
think, has already been said in this country, of Tholuck and 
his religious opinions. We happen to think otherwise, as 
the subject is not yet understood. And we therefore 
solicit the attention and patience of our readers, while we 
attempt to present the facts in the case, and to offer such 
remarks as shall be deemed necessary to give a general and 
correct view of the subject. But of what avail, perhaps, 
some one is ready to ask, are disputes about the peculiar 
faith of individuals? What if Tholuck does believe in 
universal salvation? And what if he does not? Is he 
more than a man, and infallible, that his faith, of all others, 
must be ascertained, and his opinions known to the ends of 
the earth? We reply, that Dr. Tholuck is, indeed, like all 
other men, quite fallible. We greatly err, if he has not been 
much overrated in this country. But still, there are circum- 
stances, which have contributed to give great interest and 
1nportance to his religious opinions here, and particularly on 
the subject of Universalism. oy 

There is no German, indeed we might say no foreign 
theologian, who is at this moment, or has been for ten years 
past, so well known and so highly respected in the United 
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States, as Prof. Tholuck. The noble stand which he 
eatly took, and has so long and so well maintained against 
what is called German Neology, or Rationalism, which, 
under the name of Christianity, threatened at one time to 
fritter away and subvert all Christian faith, has greatly en- 
deared him to all truth-loving minds, as well in this country 
asin Europe. For near twenty years he has stood foremost 
in the defence of what all sects here regard as fundamental 
in our holy religion,—the reality and truth of the Christian 
miracles, and the divine inspiration and authority of the 
sacred Scriptures. 'T'o this good work, so much needed at 
that time in Germany, he brought the energies of a fresh 
and vigorous mind, well stored with various learning, and 
subjected, in no ordinary degree, to the spirit of the gospel. 
The position he occupied was conspicuous, and did not per- 
mit him to be long unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
In Germany he became a kind of centre, around which con- 
genial minds were attracted, and from which they passed off 
again to diffuse his influence the more widely. He was 
also visited by pious foreigners, and to those of England and 
America he is said to have been particularly attentive. Un- 
ostentatious and affable, full of Christian love and sympathy, 
and breathing around him an influence at once friendly and 
exalting, it was impossible that he should not secure the re- 
spect and draw out the affections of all who shared the 
privilege, and were capable of enjoying his society. Our 
countrymen who visited Halle uniformly spoke of him in 
the highest terms of praise. It is now more than eight 
years ago that Prof. Robinson, who had but just returned 
from a long sojourn in Germany, when speaking of Dr. 
Tholuck in connection with the University of Halle, em- 
ployed the following language: “In person, Prof. Tholuck 
is slender and feeble ; his conversation is uncommonly en- 
gaging and full of thought ; and, although not yet thirty-two 
years old, he possesses a greater personal influence and 
reputation than any other theologian of Germany. To an 
American Christian who travels on this part of the conti- 
nent, Tholuck is undoubtedly the most interesting person 
whose acquaintance he will make.” (Bib. Repos. vol. i. p. 29.) 
Since that period, numerous testimonials have been furnish- 
ed by our countrymen of Prof. Tholuck’s talents, amiable 
character, and Christian zeal. He has been described as a 
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“truly good man,” “an example of eminent piety,” and “a 
champion of the truth.” i ae 
Standing thus before our religious community, It cannot 
be thought singular that the announcement, that with all 
his piety and virtues, his learning and orthodoxy, Tholuck 
was still a Universalist,should be heard with astonishment. 
Had a thunderbolt fallen from heaven amidst the ranks of 
orthodoxy, it could not have created a greater sensation. 
Our religious opposers, in the genuine spirit of their creed, 
have long gloried in their superior learning and piety: they 
have habituated themselves to look upon Universalists as 
both ignorant and immoral. Indeed, it has been fashionable 
with their religious teachers to represent Universalism as 
the peculiar doctrine of the devil, and its believers as grace- 
less enemies, not only of all truth, but all godliness. And, 
lo, while their lips were still smarting with the utterance of 
these abominable falsehoods, Tholuck,—the acknowledged 
head of the evangelical party in Germany, the great advo- 
cate of the claims of the Bible, amiable and pious in his life, 
to the admiration of all who knew him,—was proclaimed a 
Universalist ! 4 
This announcement was first made, if we mistake not, 
by Prof. Sears, now of the Newton (Mass.) Theological 
Institution, in the year 1834. Ina letter from Germany, 
which appeared in the Christian Register, he had been giv- 
ing a most interesting account of Tholuck, of his piety, his 
Jearning and labors in the Christian cause, when he added 
the following paragraph : 


“But the most paighil disclosures remain yet to be made. 
Though, as a theologian, Dr. Tholuck is on the side of orthodoxy, 
it must be remembered that it is the orthodoxy of Germany. I 
feel the more called upon to state frankly what I know to be the 
truth, from the fact that the works of several German critics, of 
whom he is the safest, have now become so popular in England 
and America, as to demand a translation. This distinguished 
and excellent man, in common with the great majority of the evan- 
gelical divines in Germany, though he professes to have serious 
doubts, and iseautious in avowing the sentiment, believes that all 
men and fallen spirits will finally be saved. The current hy- 
pothesis is, that in the middle state intervening between death and 
the resurrection, the righteous will gradually attain to perfection, 
and that to all the wicked, whether men or angels, the gospel 
will be preached, and that they will ultimately accept it and be 
> oho 
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There is no room left to doubt the purity of the motives 
by which Prof. Sears was induced to make’ what he 
himself called these “most painful disclosures.” His sole 
object seems to have been to put American divines, and 


particularly students in theology,—some of whom were. 


readers of Tholuck and other German critics,—on. their 
guard against the awful error of Universalism. Nor can 
any one say that he performed this duty in a manner un- 
kind, or unbecoming, with respect to Dr. Tholuck. And 
yet, such is the peculiar spirit of American orthodoxy, that 
this. disclosure was made, as subsequent events have de- 
monstrated, at the most imminent hazard of Prof. Sears’ 
reputation for either common discernment, or common ve- 
racity! Had he represented Tholuck as an ungodly man, 
a drunkard, an adulterer, a profane swearer, or an infidel, 
and at the same time a Universalist, we suspect he would 
have excited little wrath in the bosoms of his brethren; but 
to hold the learned Professor of Halle up as a believer in the 
final salvation of all intelligent beings, and also as one of 
the purest Christian spirits in Germany, or all Christendom, 
was “an iniquity to be punished by the judges.” 

The declaration, however, had gone forth; and it called 
down on its author the fraternal censures and reproof of his 
brethren in the faith. Some sturdily denied it; but they 
happened to know nothing of the matter. Others were a 
little more guarded ; and, while they were at the farthest re- 
move from calling in question the veracity of Prof. Sears, 
they still contended that he had fallen into some most egre- 
gious errors; and very ingenious indeed were some of the 
attempts toshow whence his mistake arose. We know not, 
however, that the Professor had great reason to congratulate 
himself on their exercise of ingenuity and Christian charity ; 
for, as often as they exculpated him from the implied charge 
of falsehood, they involved him in the imputation of deplor- 
able stupidity. We cannot forego the opportuuity of pre- 
senting one or two instances for the illustration of this re- 
mark. The editor of the Boston Recorder had been informed 
by an American student in Paris, that in French Switzerland, 
the word “ Universalisme,” (Universalism,) was sometimes 
employed to designate a general atonement, and hence he 
very shrewdly concluded that Prof. Sears had been led into 
an error by mistaking this for the doctrine of wniversal 
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“ It seems,” said he, “that no class of persons are there found, 


‘(on the continent,) who at all correspond to our Restorationists or 


common Universalists. Assertions to that effect must have been 
owing to a partial acquaintance with the language and modes of 
thinking in continental Europe.” 


The complimentary character of this explanation will be 
obvious, when it is remembered that Prof. Sears, who is 
thus represented as being guilty of so puerile and yet so 
egregious a blunder, had been residing at the German uni- 
versities, as a theologian, for the space of two full years, and 
that he had been at Halle, on the most intimate terms with 
Prof. Tholuck, for a quarter part of that time! And the 
value of the compliment is heightened, if possible, by con- 
sidering the fact that the editor of the Recorder had gained 
all his knowledge, on which it was founded, from a young 
man who had never been in Germany at all, nor did he 
speak the German language. The Rev. Mr. Kurtz, editor 
of the Lutheran Observer, took a somewhat higher ground, 
st attempted to rebut the testimony of Prof. Sears by 

is own: 


“We ourselves,” said he, “have made the tour of Germany, 
with the superior advantage of understanding the language of the 
country perfectly,—an advantage not enjoyed by either of the 
learned gentlemen in question, (Prof. Dwight and Prof. Sears ;) 
moreover, we travelled more extensively than either, or both of 
these gentlemen, and became intimately acquainted with a much 
larger proportion of the evangelical divines and professors in the 
country; and now we publicly affirm that we did not, to our 
knowledge, fall in company with a single one who was a 

niversalist in the American sense of the term. Some of the 
most decided Neologians, “ Erz-rationalisten,” as they are some- 
times there ycleped, were indeed Universalists with a vengeance, 
and in all the horrors of the worst meaning of this word—they 
were rank infidels; but the great mass of the better sort of Ger- 
mans we found to be as determined in their opposition to this 
heresy, as can be the most rigid Covenanter in Scotland.” 


Mr. Kurtz indeed disclaimed the suspicion which his lan- 
guage was calculated to excite, of Prof. Sears’ veracity : he 
had too high a respect for the Professor’s character, to insin- 
uate that he “ had knowingly testified to a falsehood.” But 
then there was certainly “a misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject.” This was quite obvious; and Mr. Kurtz was nearly 
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as felicitous in explaining it away, as Mr. Tracy of the 
Recorder had been before him. 


“Many of the Germans,” said he, “ believe that the gospel will 
be preached in its purity to all people, and that none will be con- 
signed to eternal punishment until they shall have heard it and 
rejected the plan of salvation it proposes. Heathens die without 
hearing it, and many in Christian lands leave the world without 
having heardit proclaimed in its unadulterated simplicity. This 
is particularly the case in reference to multitudes in Europe. 
These, say the individuals alluded to, will have an opportunity of 
salvation hereafter: the gospel will be published to them in a 
middle state, intervening between death and the resurrection: if 
they embrace it, they will be saved; if they reject it, their destiny 
will be unalterably fixed forever...... Is it not possible that 
Prof. Sears, with his limited knowledge of the German language, 
might have mistaken this peculiarity of doctrine for that of uni- 
versal salvation ?” 


Possible, indeed; as much so as it would have been for the 
Jews to mistake Barabbas for Jesus of Nazareth ! 

One good result at least was produced by these and simi- 
lar remarks from the Orthodox journalists of our country. 
They put Prof. Sears upon his proof, and provoked him to 
make, in his own defence, a much fuller developement of 
facts than he had probably contemplated, or than would 
otherwise have been necessary. The consequence is, that 
Universalists have been somewhat aided by the information 
thus communicated. For this we know not that we should 
thank Prof. Sears, and much less Messrs. Tracy, Kurtz, and 
others; neither of whom had the remotest intention of doing 
‘us aservice. But as always, so here, all things were made 
to work together for good. ‘That Prof. Sears’ replies to these 
gentlemen were quite satisfactory to the Orthodox communi- 
ty, we have good reason to think was not the case; but, if 
not satisfactory, it seems difficult to conceive that they were 
not convincing. He stated his opportunities of knowing 
Tholuck’s belief on the subject; he alluded to lectures which 
he had heard, and finally gave a conversation he had with 
him in relation to his Universalism. We felt at the time, 
and still feel, that there was no room left to doubt that. Tho- 
luck believed in the final salvation of all men, without at 
the same time, and to the same degree, doubting Prof. Sears’ 
veracity. And yet, after all this array of proof on the part 
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of the latter gentleman, the editor of the Literary and ‘Theo- 
logical Review had the hardihood to affirm that Tholuck 
“is certainly to be acquitted of the substance of the charge ;” 
and severely censured Prof. Sears, as though he had been 
guilty of bearing false witness against him. ‘The editor of 
the Boston Recorder also, in a spirit of meanness which 
merits nothing so much as pity,—after having driven Prof. 
Sears to the necessity of confessing himself guilty of uttering 
an untruth, or else of proving what he had asserted,—ac- 
eused him of abusing “ fireside hospitalities,” for which he 
was indebted to the recommendation of others. 

Keenly as Prof. Sears must have felt the abuse to which 
he was subjected at the hands of his brethren, there is no 
reason to think that they were actuated by any feelings of 
personal ill-will or disrespect. Jt was not their wish to in- 
jure him; it was an inveterate hatred against Universalism 
that urged them on,—a hatred so deep that they would have 
willingly sacrificed the reputation of Prof. Sears, rather than 
that he should utter a word, howsoever true, which could 
be construed to favor this dreadful heresy. That the Prof. 
saw through their policy there is no doubt, and he rebuked 
them like an honest man. 


“T confess,” said he, “that my heart is disgusted with hearing 
so much about ‘due caution,’ when I perceive that the degree of 
it which is demanded, would be concealment if not deception. I 
‘am no yeu: if Tholuck entertains dangerous sentiments, and by 
his writings, circulated with unbounded popularity in all our 
theological seminaries, is in reality corrupting our American 
theology, let it not be smothered up by a false tenderness. What 
if, as an incedental result, the Universalists of this country triumph 
so as the facts in the case give them ground? Shall we re- 
sort to concealment to prevent it, as though the truth would not 
break out with double vengeance in the end?” 


But though silenced, the opposers of Prof. Sears were not 
satisfied, and letters were despatched to Germany, and Tho- 
luck himself was catechized. Of the character of one of 
these letters we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, At 
length returns were received. Tholuck, in a very modest if 
not a somewhat ambiguous manner, disclaimed being a 
Universalist. Our Orthodox journalists winked knowingly, 
and told their readers, “It was much as they had expected.” 
The good news, for so it was regarded, was passed speedily 
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from Dan to Beersheba, and carried joy along with it. The 
Universalist periodicals, as in duty bound, chronicled Tho- 
luck’s denial of the faith, and relinquished all farther claims 
to him as a believer in the final salvation of all men. And 
here, with the exception of a single article from Prof. Sears, 
the subject was permitted to rest. It was hardly to have 
been expected, after all the discussion which had been 
carried on, and the exhibition of so many facts in the case, aes 
that any one would care to deny or call in question the % 
truth that Tholuck had been a Universalist. And yet we . 
find this done in a recent and popular work, to which we 
now invite the attention of our readers. 

We allude to a valuable theological work, entitled, “ Se- 
lections from German Literature. By B. B. Edwards and 
HK. A. Park, Profesors in the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover.” In this volume we find a very interesting “Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Prof. Tholuck,” written by» _ 
Prof. Park; and which, as was proper, treats at some length 
upon Tholuck’s opinions. Prof. Park exhibits a great soli- 
citude to rescue the reputation of the subject of his sketch 
from the suspicion of Universalism; with what success we 
shall hereafter see. It is not unimportant to observe, how- 
ever, that our author manifests the antipathy to Universalists 
and Universalism characteristic of his sect. He introduces 
that part of his article which relates to Tholuck’s Universal- 
ism, with an accusation against Universalists no less un- — 
generous than it is unjust. He says, 


» 
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‘ 


“The believers in the final restoration of the lost have some- : 
times claimed Prof. Tholuck as an authority in their favor. They x 
have rested their claim on the representations which several of Ae 
our evangelical writers have given of Tholuck’s belief on that sub- 
ject,—representations which have been misunderstood by some, 9 


and misinterpreted by more.” 


We would respectfully ask Prof. Park to explain the 
meaning of this language. When and where have Univer- 
salists been guilty of misinterpreting the representations to 
which he alludes; or, indeed, so unfortunate as even to mis- 
understand them? We do not believe that this gentleman 
can refer to a single paragraph written by a Universalist, 
which can be tortured into support of this ungracious charge. 
Why, then, was it introduced here? Did Prof. Park deem 
it necessary to prejudice the mind of his reader, before he 
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preseripd the case to his judgment? Must Universalists be 
accused of gross stupidity, or of moral perverseness before a 
verdict can be rendered on the opinions of Prof. Tholuck, 
which will harmonize with the genius of orthodoxy ? 

That we may not be guilty of any injustice to Prof. Park, 
we shall now present the various considerations which he 
urges, and on which he apparently relies, to prove that Uni- 
versalists have misunderstood or misinterpreted the repre- 
sentations made by Prof. Sears and others, relative to Tho- 
luck’s religious faith : 


“Tn the first place,” says he, “there can be no doubt that the 
whole spirit of Tholuck’s theology is as dissonant from that of 
American Universalists,as music from discord. In the second 
place, the tendency which his speculations may have had at a 
former period, toward the doctrine of the final restoration of all 
mankind, cannot be ascribed to them, in the same degree, at 
present. His mind was once fluctuating on the subject; and the 
difference between a permanent conviction that a doctrine is true, 
and a temporary inclination toward the doctrine, is too obvious to 
be insisted upon. In the third place, the notions which he may 
have entertained in sympathy with the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, he never made prominent in his system; never thrust 
them forward into a conspicuous place, nor ever avowed them 
except with the caution of one who knew the licentious influence 
which they might exert...... In the fourth place, Tholuck 
never adopted a ‘ positive’ belief in the doctrine of the final bless- 
edness, of all men. It was a tendency of mind to such a belief, a 
wish, a hope that it might be confirmed by fact, rather than the 
‘ positive’ belief itself. But, in the fifth place, the inclination of 
Tholuck’s mind toward the obnoxious doctrine, he defended not 
on exegetical so much as on dogmatical grounds...... In the 
sixth place, the more recent developements of Tholuck’s mind 
discover an increased repugnance to the doctrine of universal 
salvation. ..... Inthe seventh place, the process of Tholuck’s 
mind, in reference to the doctrine of universal salvation, furnishes 
a strong collateral argument against the truth of it.” 


Such is the array of assertions by which Prof. Park hopes 
to convince us that Tholuck never was a believer in the 
final blessedness of all men ; that he only wished, or hoped 
that it might prove true, and that, at the period of his 
greatest misgivings with respect to endless misery, he still 
declared his preference of the exegetical above the dogmati- 
cal argument, or, in other words, of the doctrine of eternal 
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punishment over that of universal salvation. It must be 
confessed that if all this is really so, there has been much 
alarm and much discussion in the Orthodox ranks of this 
country, without cause. We sincerely hope that it is not 
damnable for a Christian man to express a wish, or utter a 
prayer, that the doctrine of the ultimate happiness of all 
men may prove true! But we entertain very serious doubts 
whether the case is so clear as Prof. Park would represent it. 
If it is, then it must devolve on Prof. Sears to explain anew 
to the American public, the course of conduct which he has 
pursued, and to exculpate himself, if possible, from the 
charge of most egregious blundering, or something worse. 
But let not the cause be prejudged ; let the most material 
facts in the case be presented and candidly examined, and a 
deliberate judgment made up on its merits. To this part of 
our task we shall now proceed. We shall, in the first place, 
produce the testimony of Prof. Sears, relative to Tholuck’s 
belief in the doctrine of universal salvation, and afterwards, 
such other evidence as may seem worthy of particular con- 
sideration. 

It will be remembered that Prof. Sears, in a paragraph 
quoted above, affirmed, as something which he knew to be 
the truth, that Dr. Tholuck, “though he) professes to have 
serious doubts, and is cautious in avowing the sentiment, 
believes that all men and fallen spirits will finally be saved.” 
In a subsequent article called forth by Mr. Kurtz, he inform- 
ed the public what opportunities he had enjoyed of becoming 
acquainted with Tholuck’s opinions. “ We were,” he says, 
“particularly intimate with Prof. Tholuck for six months, 
hearing his lectures, visiting at his house, and with him at 
the house of a mutual friend, and accompanying him in his 
daily walks for exercise. We heard from him four courses 
of lectures on different branches of theological study, and 
wrote down every lecture.” Prof. Sears then continues: 


“Tn one of those lectures, he took up, at great length, the sub- 
ject of universal salvation in the American sense of the term, and 
declared his belief in the doctrine in the most unequivocal manner. 
We have our manuscript by us still... .. We constantly attended 
Prof. Tholuck’s seminarium,—an exercise where select students, 
under his superintendence, debated theological questions in Latin. 
It was his method to guide the whole discussion, to judge of the 
merit of each argument as it was presented, and at the close, to 
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decide the question according to his own judgment, giving, at the _~ 


same time) the reason on which his judgment was founded. ‘One 
whole evening in this seminarivm was devoted to the discussion 
of the subject now under consideration. Through the whole aes 
every one could see to which side the Doctor was leaning ; and, In 
summing up the arguments at last, he came out. distinctly on the 
side of Universalism, but gave, at the same time, a solemn and 
affecting charge to the students to keep these sentiments to them- 
selves, and never preach them to the people. The influence 
would be bad, and, besides, it was a speculative opinion, which 
they could not prove positively from the Bible. He advised them, 
therefore, to consider their responsibilities, and in their preaching 
to pursue the safer course, and say, with the Scriptures, fores 
clauduntur ne - 


Prof. Sears then proceeds to give the substance a con- 
versation which he had with Tholuck respecting the doc- 
trine of universal salvation, and his faith in it. He says, 


“One evening, at his house, there was a debate between us on 
the subject, in the presence of two American gentlemen, now in 
this country. It made such a painful impression on the mind of _ 


the writer, that he can remember not only the ideas, but many of — 
the identical words and phrases employed at that time. The fol- — 


lowing is the substance of that conversation, which was held in 
English:— Tholuck : I suppose that my American brethren would 
consider me orthodox in general, except in my Universalism. — 
Sears: They would, most certainly. But with them that one 
point would be a serious matter. With this sentiment you could 
not hold a standing in our Orthodox churches. Now, where did 
syou find this doctrine—in the Bible, or in your philosophy ? — 
Tholuck: In both. — Sears: What are the passages of Scripture 
on which you principally rely ?— Tholuck : My main passage is 
1 Cor. xv. 28. Christ shall overcome all, and bring them in com- 
plete subjection to God, who to all men will be their all, their 
everything. Such language cannot well be applied to those who 
shall still remain his enemies. Also Rom. xi. 36. For out of 
him, and through him, and into him, are all things; i. e. all 
things proceed out of him as their source of being; by him the 
fe conducted to their proper destination ; and into him they all” 
return, as their eternal resting-place. It follows, of course, that 
they will all be happy; for happiness consists in being in God. 
Another passage is, ‘Every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess, &c. (Philip. ii, 9—11.) — Sears: Do you find no pas- 
sages of Seripture which positively declare the everlasting punish- 
ment of the wicked 2— Tholuck: Yes: Matt. xxv. 46, and others 
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like it. — Sears : Can those passages, which you think favor 
niversalism, be understood in any other sense without violating 
the fundamental laws of interpretation? — Tholuck: Yes, they 


> 


can, but the construction would not be so easy and natural. — 
Sears : Can the other passages, which speak of endless. punish- 
ment, possibly bear any other construction 2? — Tholuck : I do not 
see how they can.— Sears: Well, what are you going to do with 
them? — Tioluck: This is my only difficulty. These two 
classes of texts seem to mé contradictory; I cannot reconcile them. 
But when I reflect upon the character of God, as a Being of Jove, 
I lose all my doubts. Those passages are dark, but here all is 
light. Man has not utterly lost God’s image;}! there is some- 
thing holy in him still,—the flaming eye of God, the conscience ; 
and, wherever there is this foothold, God will gain the heart at 
last. Were it not for this traitor in the enemy’s camp, it would 
be impossible for God to save sinners. — Sears: Americans d 

not use the word, holy, in such a connection. We do not apply 
“it to one’s essential nature, which cannot be changed, but to moral 
character, which is susceptible of change. To say that, man has 


1 We find this thought more fully expressed in the work entitled, “ The 

_ Doctrine of Sin and the Saviour,” written by Tholuck in 1825, a part’ of 

_ which, translated by Mr. Nast, was published in the Bib, Repos. vol. viii. pp. 
308—341, from which we copy: “It is impossible that the good, that God 
himself, should become evil; for it would contradict his nature, i. e, it would 
be aself-contradiction: he who is his own ground, cannot fall from himself, 

It is impossible that a spirit, created in his likeness, should become entirely 
evil; for if all he has of God should be taken away, he would be no longer 
the same being. But relative evil is possible in that which has not the ground 
of its being in itself, which is not its own centre; possible in a finite being, 
because he is not God.” Coleridge has a somewhat similar observation: 
“ Very far gone,” says he, “is quam longissime, in the Latin of the ninth 
article,—as far gone as possible, that is, as possible for man to go; as far as” 
was compatible with his having any redeemable qualities leftin him. To 
talk of a man’s being utterly lost to good, is absurd; for then he would be a 
devil at once.” Did Coleridge, or does Tholuck, believe in the doctrine of 
total depravity ? : 

- Tholuck speaks in a similar way in one of his Sermons, an extract of which 
has been translated by Prof. Park. (Selections, pp. 181, 182.) “ As all matter 
is attracted by a mysterious power to its central point, so likewise in the 
realm of spirits there is a resistless power, the power of love, which attracts 
to the Father all spirits that have come forth from him. In every heart of 

nan, even the darkest, there lies hidden, under a thousand coverings of night, 
a holy seed of love toward God, What is it that allows you to find no rest in 
any of the inclinations of ordinary life? What is it that allows you no re- 
pose anywhere on the bosom of created nature? What is it that leaves you 
constantly to exclaim, O, Imust have something further by which my soul 
may be satisfied Brother, this is the holy seed of love to God, which is 
swelling. within thee, and will force its way through all the coverings of 
night. Thou knowest not what thou seekest, but yet thou dost seek with 
inextinguishable thirst. Some prophet-voices sound out to thee, and preach 
of an everlasting good in which thy soul can repose,” 
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a conscience, is only to say that he isaman. This is what, in the 
nature of things, can never be lost. Devils have consciences, and 
are moral agents, as much as men; and if there is something holy 
where there is conscience, there is something holy in devils, and 
there is this foothold of God, this traitor in the eamp, there; a 
consequently they also can and will be saved. — Tholuck: To be 
sure, this is what I hold. 

- *©On another occasion, in a public lecture, Prof. Tholuck ex- 
plained his sentiments thus:—The ultimate salvation of all woul 
be accomplished by their conversion. The gospel would be 
preached in hell (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20,) and not only the heathen and 
others who had never heard it before, but also all who had heard 
it and rejected it in this world, would, in hell, have it preached to 
them under such circumstances that they would accept it.” 


Ata subsequent period, Prof. Sears published a part of 
one of Tholuck’s lectures on the subject, probably one re- 
ferred to, by him, above; and our readers, we think, will not 
be displeased to see it here : 


“Whether the doctrine of an apokatastasis (Acts i. 21) 
[restoration] is well founded, isa weighty question. If we examine 
the question in connection with the analogy of faith, the doc- 
trine of the final reception of all into the kingdom of Christ will 
appear incontrovertible. It is said, (Rom. xi. 36; Heb. ii. 10; 
Col. i. 16,) that all things are created for God and for Christ, as 
the ultimate object of the creation. Now, if a single being is ex- 
cluded, God does not gain his object in him. Thus God will 
not appear as a Sovereign, ruling over evil. It may indeed be 
said, he is still Sovereign Lord over evil, because this is made 
subservient to his designs; and he reaches his object, for those 
who do not become mirrors to reflect his tender love, must reflect 
his punitive justice. But he did not create them for this object. 
Even in Rom. ix. in ver. 23, of those who attain to glory, it is said 
that they are ‘afore prepared’ for it, which refers, evidently, 
to the afore-mentioned decree to salvation. (Compare Eph. i. 4, 5. 
It is not applied to those who are condemned. We find ourselves 
therefore, compelled (genothigt) to the conclusion, that as God on 
the morning of the creation exclaimed, ‘ Behold all is good,’ so 
also on the evening of the creation will he be able to exclaim over 
his creatures. oi 

“But how does the doctrine stand in relation to scriptural pas- 
sages? The defenders of the Restoration have regarded 1 Cor. 
xv. 28, as the principal authority. Here it may indeed be said 
that the apostle, in the whole connection, (v. 22—28,) speaks only » 
ofthe subjugation of the kingdom of evil to its last consequences 
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within the church of the believers; as also in regard to the resur- 
rection, he makes no mention of those who are not united with 
Christ. Butthe 22d verse, which has not been taken into account, 
seems to lead to a different view. In like manner, the passage 
from the Psalms, im vy. 25, applied in a similar way in Heb. x. 13, 
(compare Philip. ii. 11,) leads to the inquiry,—what kind of sub- 
Jugation is that of these enemies? The current orthodox expla- 
nation is, ‘subjecting themselves with trembling and gnashing of 
‘teeth!’ Consequently the passage merely means that Christ will 
be acknowledged by his opponents, but not that their opposition 
will be turned into obedience. But against this view, it is implied, 
in Heb. x. 13, that the subjection of the enemies is a consequence 
of the priestly influence of Christ, (compare v. 14; ) consequent: 
ly that their hearts will be subdued, and they become believers. 
To this add, furthermore, Rom. v. 18, where it is said that justi- 
fication extends to al/. If it be urged, in reply, that this is to be 
taken potentially, the 19th verse disproves it, where, instead of add, 
the many is used, but with the future tense. ‘Thus the justification 
of all is declared as a fact. 

“To these passages other important ones stand in direct opposi- 
tion,—those which speak of eternal punishment. Matt. xxv. 41, 
46; | Thess. v. 3; Jude 7 ;—those which speak of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, Matt. xii. 22 ;—of Judas, Matt. xxvi. 24;—Christ 
did not die for all but for many, Matt. xxvi. 28; xx. 22. 

“Therefore we must conclude as follows: the perfectly good, 
good in the Christian sense, will be eternally happy. The per- 
fectly sinful, i. e. those who to eternity never receive Christ, will 
be eternally unhappy. But the question remains,—will any eter- 
nally reject Christ? If we consider the freedom of the will, and 
consider that it is the curse of sin to become more and more 
hardened, we cannot deny the possibility, (Moglichkeit.) Al- 
though, therefore, God has an infinity of methods of affecting the 
sinner, as many as the sun has rays, (Rom. xi. 32, 33,) still men 
can always resist; and Matt. xii. 32 expressly declares that there 
will be those who will forever be unsusceptible of the Spirit and 
of forgiveness. Indeed, this passage more than any other may 
show (durfte darthwn) that some will be eternally hardened.” 

“ Upon the foregoing lecture, I remark,” says Prof. Sears, “that 
it is not from my own notes, which might be supposed to be faulty, 
but that it was furnished in German by Tholuck himself. It will 
be observed that the exegetical argument in favor of a restoration 
is very elaborate, and the conclusion, strong and positive, while 
the passages against the doctrine, and the general conclusion at 
the end, are timidly, and weakly given. I can easily guess at the 
conclusion to which he would have his students come; but as I 
may be regarded as an unfair interpreter by some, though such a 
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lecture delivered at Andover, Princeton, or New Haven, would be 

interpreted in the same way by every body, I will now exhibit 

ipriher proof. 

"-“Dr, Tholuck, in his Commentary onthe Hebrews, published 

in 1836, has felt himself called upon to speak without reserve as 
to his sentiments on this subject as far as they are settled. I in- 

vite special attention to the passage on chapter x. ver. 13. He 

here gives his views once for all, and in other parts of the book 

frequently refers to what he says here as the key of his New 

Testament interpretation on this subject. The words commented 
on are these: ‘ Henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his 

footstool.’ The Professor says, 

“The doctrinal sense of this passage must be sought in 1 Cor. 
xv. 24, 28, where the same sentiment is more fully expressed, 
Hitherto this passage (in Corinthians) has not been explained 
with sufficient care. Though I have often made it a subject of 
reflection, I have not been able to come to a final decision, 
especially as the conclusion stands connected with several other 
difficult passages, such as Phil. ii. 10. Nevertheless, as this pas- 
sage in Hebrews can best be explained by that in Corinthians, I 
cannot avoid giving, briefly at least, my present views of the latter, 
The expositors, even down to the latest times, have not bestowed 
sufficient attention upon the question, whether the ‘ subduing’ is 
not one effected by ‘ faith,’ and consequently the restoration of all 
who do not acknowledge Christ, to that acknowledgement. The 
conclusion, ‘that God may be all in all [men’] clearly intimates this 
view. __ Gregory Nyssen, the talented defender of a ‘ Restoration,’ 
speaks in an interesting manner on this point, in his excellent dis- 
course on | Cor, xv. 28. For our purpose, the following will 
suffice. ‘The leading sentiment, in ver. 24—28, is, that the Aing- 
dom of Christ will one day come toan end. This, however, 
cannot take place till all enemies are subdued. Under these, 
Paul includes, first, evil spiritual powers; yet he does not limit it 
to persons, but extends it to unconscious powers, such as death. 
In other words he would say, everything which has thus far 
operated as a hinderance to the progress of the kingdom of God, 

» evil, both moral and natural, must, in all its manifestations, be 
abolished, before Christ shall surrender up the kingdom to the 
Father.’ If this is the meaning of the passage in Corinthians, 

»then we are to attach to this in the Hebrews the following sense: 
It is not yet manifest, that that exercise of the Redeemer’s sacer- 
dotal, office has abolished sin with all its consequences; but 


Christ will not cease to be the ruler of mankind, till he has sub- 
dued all resisting powers.’ ” 


In addition to this mass of evidence, it seems worthy of 
consideration that Prof. Tholuck’s opinions were no secret 
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in Germany. Hengstenberg, who is at the head of “the 
Straitest sect ” there, is represented as deeply lamenting “ that 
Tholuck and so many others should stand where they do” 
in relation to Universalism. And Mr. Oncken, missionary 
at Hamburg, assures Prof. Sears that he had a student with 
him, after he was made acquainted with the controversy 
going on in this country, “who spoke of it as a well-known 
fact, that Tholuck held the error alluded to.” Even Prof. 
Balantine, upon whose testimony great reliance has appa- 
rently been placed by those who are pleased to question 
Prof, Sears’ declarations, does not hesitate to inform us that, 


“Prof. Tholuck says that, to be sure, most of the Bible appears 
to assert an everlasting punishment for the wicked; and yet he 
cannot but hope that this may be the result of a wrong interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and that it may yet prove true that all will be 
happy at last. His hope is based on the love and wisdom of 
God. Andthe Bible, in two or three passages, appears to hint at 
it; for instance, Rom. xi. 36: ‘For out of him, and through him, 
and into him (again) are all things.’ This, however, is only his 
private opinion, which he does not feel warranted to preach. 
He admitted that it might greatly affect our zeal for missions and 
for souls, but denied that it had any bad effects upon himself. But 
he can no longer, in preaching, make use, as he once did, of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment.” 


After referring to the lower and still more cautious ground 
taken by Neander, who, according to 'Tholuck, neither op- 
poses the doctrine in question, nor does he venture to receive -, 
it, Prof. Balantine says, 


‘ft 


“Tt is plain that while these men hope and wish that there may 
bea universal restoration, the doctrine is a necessary part of their 
system, and flows directly from their admitted maxims and modes 
of reasoning. Their philosophical principle of unity would be 
. altogether violated by the doctrine of eternal punishment. Either . 
all ate saved, or, as sorhe suppose, the wicked are annihilated ; for” 
an eternal plurality of division (Zweispalt) cannot be endured.” 


We shall now proceed to make a few extracts from some 
of Tholuck’s writings not yet adduced, for the purpose of 
showing his opinions on this subject. 'The ‘first shall be 
from the article entitled, ‘The Doctrine of Sin and the 
Saviour. We copy from Mr. Nast’s translation in the Bibli- 
cal Repository, vol. viii. pp. 328—3830. 
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“Tt is one of the peculiar marks by which the hand of our God 
may be recognized, that in the administration of the universe, evil 
everywhere unfolds itself freely and unprevented ; and just when 
it manifests itself fully and properly as evil, is constrained to enter 
the service of his wisdom and do his will. Thas in the instance of 
the sin of Adam, It is seen in all, because all are men; but if by 


_ one man’s offence, death reigned by one, much more they, which 


receive abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. Where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound. Which God is greater? he who, at the 
fall of the progenitor, and therefore the representative of a race, 
annihilates the fallen, and creates a new race, and, withthe fall of 
this, again a new one? or he who, the race having fallen by one, 


; ae it up again by one, and one of its own, who suffers sin to 


7 


ave its sway over the whole race, in order that he may make 
sin itself the servant of his holy plans, and restore everything by 
means of itself? Surely here we may exclaim, O death, where 
is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory? Death is swallow- 
ed up in victory. It is a divine prerogative to conquer even in 
defeat; the arcanum of God’s moral government, that evil is de- 
feated in victory itself, that every new victory only makes stronger 
the foundation of the kingdom of God...... Well indeed may 
man, before whose eyes slowly pass the aberrations and transgres- 
sions, the tears and execrations, of six thousand years, like clouds 
of ashes from millions of consumed hearts and wishes, and on 
whose path his own sorrowful and contaminated past rests like 
the shadows of a giant, the sight of which chills and paralyzes 
him,—well may man, suffocated by the mist and tempest of this 
earth, cry out in the anguish of his soul, ‘ Watchman, what of the 
night?’ ‘Watchman, what of the night?’ But to Him who 
dwells in an eternal day, the sinful race has ever been present as 
redeemed.” Again: “I can no longer, as I once did, dismember 
mankind into infinite parts; looking over the whole, I discern in 
the many but one human mind; and unless I, the individual, am 
willing to renounce my race, how can I renounce the common in- 
heritance and lot of mankind, which makes me a sinner? If, 
when I was born a man, I received from the common source of 
humanity what, even in its deformity, bears still the name of the 
divine image, how can I refuse the evil which came with it... .. 
Whether that which I have in common with my whole race, is 
Pomeented or transferred, or implanted, does not concern me; I 
know that I am not without humanity, and that which is human- 
ity is not without my own self. We are all one in Adam, as we 
shall be all one in the second representation of mankind ; and by 


the transgression of one the’ sinfulness of all appears, as ‘the 


redemption and glorification of all is manifest in the architypal 
life of the second.” : 
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In the same article, Prof. Tholuck speaks of it as being 
clear that “ whatever might be the end of life, it must be the 
same to all,” and asks the question, “Must not the original 
ground of all spirits be likewise their end?” 

We shall now make an extract from an article translated 
by Prof. Park himself, and published in the Selections from 
German Literature, entitled, “Remarks upon the Life, Char- 
acter, and Style of the Apostle Paul,” p. 48. He had been 
saying that the apostle had laid down, in «his model-system 
of doctrine, a philosophy of the history of the world, inas- 
much as he everywhere proceed’ on the ground of the 
eternal plan of God in which Christ is the central point, and 
at the same time the key of the mysteries of the* past and 
the future. He adds: 


“In some passages, Paul, looking forward and backward, gives 
the destination of both heathenism and Judaism in reference to 
this turning point of history. In the 11th of Romans he lifts the. 
veil which conceals the future progress of the race in this life, 
and lets the consideration of the whole temporal developement of 
the great divisions of this race, as this developement relates to the 
kingdom of God, terminate in the expression, ‘Of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things.’ In the 15th chapter of 
1 Corinthians, however, the view of Paul is raised above the 
future periods of the present life, into a futurity still more remote, 
beyond the boundaries of time; and he concludes this view in 
the 28th verse, with the sentence, ‘So shall God be all in all’ 

“ As it is only this apostle who makes use of the expression, 
condensing into three words time and eternity, ‘Of him, and 
through him, and to him, (e7s auton,? into him,) are all things,’ so 
‘it is only this apostle, before whose eye, as he glances at the 
central point of the world’s developement, there is always spread 
out the beginning and the end of this developement.” 


2Ina note, the Professor says, “' The remarkable eis auton from which 
originated Augustine’s immortal expression, ‘ Thou, God, hast made us for 
thee, therefore our heart cannot be at rest, till it rest in thee,’ is also found 
in Acts xvii. 26, 27.” “ Tholuck means, probably,” says Prof. Park, “that 
the idea which he would attach to the phrase eis auton is also expressed in 
this passage from Acts; and particularly in the words, * that they might seek 
the Lord,’ tend to him and ‘find him,’ come near to him, so that they may 
spiritually live, and move, and have their being in him. The idea of a 
general wnion with God is a favorite one with Tholuck.”—It certainly 
would seemso; but what, we would ask, is Me) general union with God,” if 
alt things which are of God shall yet tend to him, so that they may spiritually 
live, and move, and have their being in him ? Does it not involve everything 
that any Universalist ever contended for ? 
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We find farther indications of Tholuck’s Universalism in 


his Commentary on the Romans. In his argument of the 


fifth chapter, he says: 


“To make still more apparent the magnitude of the fruits se- 
cured by this redemption, [by Christ,] the apostle, viewing man- 
kind as a whole, places their miserable condition as unredeemed, 
in contrast with their blessed condition as a redeemed commu- 
nity, describes, in a magnificent parallel, Adam as its head and 
founder in a state of fall, and Christ as its head and founder in a 
state of recovery, and thus demonstrates that the redemption is 
the greatest and most important event in the history of man, the 

entre of all spiritual; felicity.” Again, under ver. 12, he says, 
“The apostle had begun at the first verse to paint the effects of 
God’s great scheme of salvation. He now essays to make these 
more apparent by showing how they comprehend the whole race, 
and bring about an entirely new period in the existencevof man- 
kind. Accordingly, setting up: the one who fell, as the head of 
sinful humanity, he contrasts him with the restorer, as head of 
humanity now regenerated, and received afresh into sonship with 
God;.and shows in what manner the fall of the first Adam is 
related to the restoration effected by the second.”—Menzies’ 
Translation. : 


‘It is by no means an insignificant fact, in reference to his 
opinions on this subject, that Tholuck spoke in terms of so 
high praise of Bockshammer’s treatise “On the Freedom of 


_ the Human Will.” The peculiar character of that work, 
which Tholuck called one of the most remarkable and ex- 


cellent works of the times, is, we suspect, not generally un- 


derstood; for had it been, we can scarcely conceive that it 


would have been translated and published at Andover. To 
those who have read it with the attention necessary to un- 
derstand it, we need not say that it is thoroughly Universal- 
ist, and at the conclusion, comes out distinctly and fully with 
that sentiment. Nor is this a foreign subject, foisted violent- 
ly into the work; on the contrary, it is the basis of the whole 
theory, and apparently fhe only ground upon which Bock- 
shammer would attempt to “justify the ways of God to 
man.” How much influence this work has had upon Tho- 


_ 3 We think, however, that its character was fully understood at Andover, 
if not otherwhere ; and that some of the theological residents there inclined. 
towards its Universalism. Prof. Park’s anxious plea on the case of Tholuck 
is not without its reference to matters near home.— Editor. 
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uel himself, we cannot pretend to say; but his article on 

the Doctrine of Sin and the Saviour,” shows conclusively 
that he had not read it lightly; and traces of it, if we mis- 
take not, may be seen in many of his later works and opin- 
ions. Again, the manner in which Prof. Tholuck spoke of 
Jung-Stilling, is worthy of remark. He says that Univer- 
salism “ came particularly into notice, [in Germany, ] through 
Jung-Stilling, that eminent man, who was a particular in- 
strument, in the hand of God, for keeping up evangelical 
religion in the latter part of the former century, and at the 
same time a strong patron to that doctrine.” Evangelical 
religion and Universalism! They have been represented, in 
this country, as the antipodes of each other. In Germany, 
they are combined. “In the beginning of the former centu- 
ry,” says Tholuck, “one very strong patron of that doctrine, 
Petersen, has written a great many interesting works on the 
subject.” 

Our readers are now prepared to judge whether Univer- 
salists have been “sinners above all men,” in claiming 
Tholuck as a Universalist ; and also how far we have been 
guilty of misunderstanding and misinterpreting the repre- 
sentations of Prof. Sears, and other “ evangelical writers,” on 
the subject. That charge might indeed have been withheld 
by Prof. Park, without any disparagement to his sense of 
justice or truth. But, in his solicitude to rescue Prof. 
Tholuck from our hands, and to convict us of either gross 
ignorance, or the most culpable perversity of mind, that 
gentleman has not himself been very anxious to present all 
the facts in the case, or to give their full weight to all which 
he has adduced. A glance at his article, too, will show that 
he has been more willing to discuss points that do not be- 
long to the subject, than those that do. Of what avail is it, 
for instance, to assert “that the whole spirit of 'Tholuck’s 
theology is as dissonant from that of American Universalists, 
as music from discord?” In the first place, no one ever 
pretended that Tholuck’s theological system was consonant 
with that of American Universalists. It was asserted, how- 
ever, by Prof. Sears, that “ Tholuck was a Universalist in the 
American sense of the term; i. e. his belief was nothing less 
than that all men will actually be saved.” His agreement 
with us was limited to this single point. In the second 
place, does Prof. Park need to be informed that a man may 
believe in the Trinity, vicarious atonement, a personal devil, 

43) 
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ete. etc. and yet be a Universalist? We might cite Prof. 
Tholuck’s own words for an illustration. “I suppose,” said 
he to Prof. Sears, “that my American brethren would con- 
sider me orthodox in general, except in my Universalism.” 
Again, of what avail is it to assert that “the notions which 
Tholuck entertained in sympathy with the doctrine of 
universal salvation, he never made prominent in his system ; 
never thrust them forward into a conspicuous place, nor 
ever avowed them, except with the caution of one who knew 
the licentious influence which they might exert?” For the 
question is not, how Tholuck employed his Universalism, 
but whether he believed it at all. Besides, the fact may be 
denied. Universalism did occupy a prominent and an im- 
portant place in Tholuck’s system. It constituted the basis of 
his expositions of the divine administration, and is the only 
ground on which, to our knowledge, he has ever attempted 
to explain the phenomenon of moral evil in the empire of a 
wise, good, and holy God. Without Universalism, “'The 
Doctrine of Sin and the Saviour, or the True Conversion of 
the Skeptic,” could never have been written. 

The most formidable consideration presented by Prof. 
Park, and one which is calculated to make the deepest im- 
pression on his readers, is, that “ Tholuck never adopted a 
‘positive’ belief in the doctrine of the final blessedness of all 
men. It was a tendency of mind to such belief, a wish, 
a hope that it might be confirmed by fact, rather than 
the ‘ positive’ belief itself.” But there is a very broad ground 
between a positive belief and a wish, a tendency of mind, 
which Prof. Park keeps’entirely out of sight. Prof. Stowe, 
writing from Germany, in 1837, said, “'To-day I dined with 
Tholuck, and, among other things, the doctrine of universal 
salvation came up. He denied directly that the pious men 
of Germany believed in the positive doctrine of final restora- 
tion, and declared that it was unjust to attribute such a sen- 
timent to himself and Neander. He said that there were 
two passages in the Bible, and only two, which seemed to 
give countenance to the doctrine; but that there were so 
many passages against it, that he could have no positive 
belief that it is true.” On this declaration, Prof. Park, no 
doubt, founded his assertion above, and qualified it, by con- 
trasting a positive belief with a wish, a hope, the idea of 
which he derived from Prof. Balantine. Now Prof. Balan- 
tine obviously regarded the German’s wish and hope as 
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something different from what they are understood to mean 
among us. His words are, “It is plain that while these 
men hope and wish that there may be a universal restora- 
tion, the doctrine is a necessary part of their system, and 
flows directly from their admitted maxims and modes of 
reasoning.” Did Prof. Balantine intend to accuse Neander 
and 'Tholuck of not understanding their own system, or did 
he wish to intimate that they employed the words wish and 
hope in an accommodated sense, perhaps as ewphemisms for 
believe? Be this as it may, it is well known that a positive 
doctrine, and a positive belief, in Germany, are a doctrine 
plainly revealed in the Scriptures, and a belief in such a 
doctrine as thus revealed. Prof. Sears, in reference to the 
assertion of Prof. Stowe, just quoted, says, “'The true key 
to this passage, if the language is Tholuck’s, is contained in 
the word ‘positive. A friend of mine who has lived in the 
German universities, aptly. remarks, ‘ Any body that had 
been long in Germany, or Jong acquainted with Tholuck 
or Neander, would know that a ‘positive doctrine’ means 
one fully and clearly asserted in the Bible; and that, while 
they do not hold positively to a restoration, they are very 
clear of holding positively to an eternal punishment.” Prof. 
Stuart shall furnish us with an example of a man’s believing 
what he does not hold as a positive doctrine, we mean in 
the German sense of these terms. ''o the question, Is Christ 
the Saviour of infants, [dying in infancy ?]| the Professor 
replies, “If infants are saved, (which I believe to be a mat- 
ter of fact, although I cannot prove it,) doubtless he is their 
Saviour.” (See Bib. Repos. for July, 1839, p. 45.) Would 
Prof. Stuart thank us, or think us quite just to send abroad 
the declaration that he had merely “a tendency of mind” 
towards the doctrine of infant salvation, “a wish, a hope, that 
it might be confirmed by fact?” Would he not refer to his 
own words, and repeat, J believe? It has never been 
affirmed, so far as we know, that Tholuck did entertain a 
positive belief in Universalism, as the Germans express 
themselves ; but the proofs are abundant, that he still believ- 
ed the doctrine. He found many passages of Scripture 
which gave support to it, but did not claim that it was fully 
and clearly asserted in the Bible. 

Closely connected with this is another circumstance on 
which Prof. Park lays great stress. Tholuck, he says, defend- 
ed his inclination to the obnoxious doctrine, not so much on 
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exegetical as on dogmaticai grounds. In other words, he 
advocated Universalism more as a theologian than as a 
mere interpreter ; as Stuart would, no doubt, the doctrine of 
infant salvation. Prof. Park represents him as troubled by 
the apparent opposition between two classes of arguments, 
and drawn by two opposing forces, first one way, and then 
the other. “As a speculative theologian,” says he, “he was 
inclined to draw an inference in favor of the final salvation 
of all men from the love and mercy of God; and also, from 
the peculiar philosophical objections which he has, in com- 
mon with his evangelical countrymen, against a perpetual 
division, dissension, Zweispalt, in the moral universe. 
When his mind was directed to these speculative principles, 
he expressed a strong attraction toward the obnoxious doc- 
trine. So, too, when his mind was directed to such passages 
of Scripture as Acts iii. 21; Rom. v. 18, xi. 36; 1 Cor. xv. 
22—28 ; Col. i. 16; Phil. ii. 20, (probably 10, 11;) Heb. i. 
10; x. 13, 14,—he sometimes expressed a still stronger lean- 
ing toward the doctrine. These passages, like a magnet, 
would draw him toward a belief, from which, however, he 
would soon be drawn back again by other passages attract- 
ing in a different way.” Prof. Park thinks Tholuck has a 
peculiar mind, “not distinguished for systematic order, or 
exact balance, or philosophical discipline,” and hence, “he 
often, in view of a single class of reasons, made expressions 
which would give a wrong idea of his belief as a whole.” 
“ Accordingly,” says he, “we find, that when Tholuck has 
intended to express his opinion as a whole, the bearing of his 
mind in view of the two classes of evidence, both at the same 
time equally prominent in his mind, he has, at such times, 
given preference to the exegetical argument, above the dog- 
matical; and the positive declarations of Scripture, above 
those which are susceptible of a qualified sense.” That this 
conclusion is quite erroneous, may appear from the fact that 
Prof, Sears, who heard the lecture on which it is founded, 
and had frequent conversations with Tholuck on the subject 
of it, understands “ the bearing of his mind” to have been 
toward Universalism, instead of endless misery. See his 
observations at the end of the lecture, copied above, where 
he says, “the argument in favor of a restoration is very 
elaborate, and the conclusion strong and positive, while the 
passages against the doctrine, and the general conclusion at 
the end, are timidly and weakly given.” It is also evident 
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from 'Tholuck’s own words to Prof. Sears, in reference to 
these very passages of Scripture: “These two classes of 
texts,” said he, “seem to me contradictory ; I cannot recon- 
cile them. But when I reflect on the character of God, as a 
Being of love, I lose all my doubts. Those passages are 
dark, but here all is light.” ; 

But Tholuck, it is said, dreaded the licentious influence 
of Universalism ; and Prof. Park asks, with the most evident 
pleasure, “If a friend of a theory acknowledges that it is 
unfit to be preached, what shall its enemies say of it?” 
Thank God, they can say nothing worse of it than they 
have said heretofore. But, now, as to Tholuck’s caution in 
avowing Universalism, and his fears of its licentious influ- 
ence. It is a fact, in the first place, that he formerly evine- 
ed no great caution in avowing it to his friends, at least 
to Prof. Sears ; nor did he hesitate to come out with it dis- 
tinctly, in his seminarium. In the second place, he seems 
to have made no secret of it in his theological lectures, inso- 
much that it was a well-known fact among the students, 
professors and divines generally, of Germany; and the 
reader certainly needs not now be told that the doctrine 
presents itself, in a distinct and convincing form, in some of 
his writings. Thus far we see no remarkable caution, nor 
any indications of fear for consequences. He admitted, 
however, to Prof. Balantine, that he did not feel warranted to 
preach the doctrine; and after avowing it to the students of 
the seminarium, he charged them to keep these sentiments 
to themselves, and never preach them to the people. For 
this advice he assigned two reasons: the first, that “ the in- 
fluence would be bad ;” the second, that the doctrine could 
not be “positively proved from the Bible.” We have no 
doubt that, in accordance with some of the current maxims * 
of his country, Tholuck thought the people not yet prepared 
to receive Universalism, and, consequently, feared that its 
general promulgation would be attended with bad conse- 
quences, as the Reformation itself was. He might have 


4 Dr. Knapp, Tholuck’s immediate predecessor in the theological chair of 
Halle, says, (Lect. on Theol. vol. i. p. 221, Note,) There are some truths 
which are not intended for all men of all ages, and which would do more 
hurt than good, if exhibited indiscriminately, without regard to the circum- 
stances of those to whom they may be addressed. The question therefore 
arises, whenever we undertake to instruct owr fellow-men, whether this or 
that truth willbe useful to them; whether they are able to bear it, or whether, 
considering their circumstances, it may not do them more hurt than good ? 
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said, as did another distinguished evangelical Professor to 
Prof. Sears, “My own private opinion is, that all will be 
saved; but as the Scriptures leave the subject somewhat 
obscure and doubtful, I choose not to teach it publicly.” 
And yet this man is said to have treated the subject “ more 
cautiously than Tholack.” Another reason for some cau- 
tion may be found in the fact suggested by Mr. Oncken, that 
the creed of the church prevents the German Universalists 
from coming out boldly with their sentiments. The church, 
it is well known, is, in Germany, completely under the con- 
trol of the individual states, which are extremely jealous of 
the spirit of innovation among the people. Within the 
universities, and through the press, under certain restric- 
tions, the Germans enjoy freedom of speculation; but this 
is expected to be confined to the higher and educated classes. 
The people make another caste. Among the former, 
Tholuck seems to have entertained no fears that Universal- 
ism would be attended with bad consequences; with the 
latter, he felt unwilling to trust it. He was anxious to be 
on “the safe side ;” and, although we do not approve his 
judgment, we would; by no means, impugn his motives. 
He believed Universalism himself, and “denied that it had 
any bad effect upon him.” Indeed, from all that we can 
learn of the man, nothing is plainer to us, than that it was 
his Universalism which nourished the peculiar virtues and 
piety ascribed to him, and gave the extraordinary moral ex- 
cellence he appears to possess. We beg our opponents to 
consider this example, and to contrast it with those which 
have been presented by a doctrine whose history is black 
with crimes and blood. 


Having now seen what Prof. Tholuck’s belief on the sub- 
ject of Universalism has been, the question arises whether 
he has abandoned the views he entertained in 1834, and, as 
we have reason to think, through the greater part of his life. 
All the information we have on this subject is contained in 


To teach men those truths which they’ are not prepared to receive, is like 
putting useful instruments into the hands of a child who can turn them to no 
account, and may, perhaps, injure himself by using them; and it is therefore 
imconsistent with true prudence, and with an enlightened regard to their wel- 
fare. This is a maxim which must be adopted by all who engage in the 
work of instruction and education, or who are in any way conversant with 
men.” This, to say the least, is a very convenient maxim for those who 
would avoid preaching unpopular truths. 
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two letters from Tholuck himself to friends in this country, 
written in reply to inquiries relative to his faith, and, we 
have reason to think, under circumstances calculated to 
give his opinions and expressions a very different aspect 
from what they wore two or three years previous. The 
first was dated in Nov. 1836, and was addressed to the Rev. 
Mr. Kurtz. From the account which this gentleman gave 
of his own letter, and from the reply of Prof. Tholuck, we 
are justified in the inference that it was replete with misrep- 
resentations. 'Tholuck was made to believe that Universal- 
ism was here identified with Rationalism, against which he 
has been warring all his life-time. He was no doubt given 
to understand that Universalists were infidels, and the 
patrons of immorality. He was assured that Mr. Kurtz had 
himself waged a warfare against them, for the rescue of the 
Professor’s good name from desecration, and he was be- 
sought to silence their clamors by a denial that he was a 
Universalist. The denial came, couched in these words: 


“In relation to myself, I remark that I believe in the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; and this alone is evidence that I do not 
believe in universal restoration...... It has always appeared 
to me that there are certainly several passages in the Bible which 
give support to the doctrine in question, which, if preached, must, 
without doubt, exert a very mischievous influence. I allude to 
1 Cor. xv. 28; Rom. v. 18. There are, however, many other 
passages which are opposed to the doctrine.” 


Modest and cautious enough. What is said of the mis- 
chievous influence of Universalism, “if preached,” we sup- 
pose is only an echo of Mr. Kurtz’s representations of pre- 
tended fact. The other letter bears date, Dec. 1837, but we 
know not to whom it was addressed. Considerable time 
had now elapsed since Prof. Sears had made the painful dis- 
closure of Tholuck’s unsoundness in the faith, and Tholuck, 
no doubt, had been apprized of the sensation the sad tidings 
created, the controversy to which it led, and the unhappy 
influence which his defection was exerting on the interests 
of the “ evangelical party” here. ‘This letter, therefore, ex- 
hibits what Prof. Park calls “an increased repugnance to the 
doctrine of universal salvation.” After stating that he had, 
in 1834, expressed a hope of the final salvation of all men, 
he says: 
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“T confessed at the time, that I did not know how to reconcile 
(this hope) with the clear passages in Scripture, which made me 
reluctant, even at that time, to embrace that opinion as an unques- 
tionable truth. Mature reflection, however, on the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, has made me since abandon the idea of the final 
restoration of all men; for what Christ says concerning it seems 
too clearly to imply a degree of opposition against holy truth, 
which leads to eternal unhappiness.” 


Although Prof. Tholuck does not deny having once be- 
lieved in the salvation of all, yet we must be pardoned if we 
say there seemssome little glossing over here. Does he not 
betray an effort to make “his inclination of mind toward the 
obnoxious doctrine” as venial as possible? There certainly 
is not all that manly frankness here which we had anticipat- 
ed. The tone of this paragraph, in reference to his past 
sentiments, does not resemble that which appeared in his 
conversation with Prof. Sears. Then he said, “ When I 
reflect on the character of God, as a Being of love, I lose all 
my doubts.” ‘The difference is to be accounted for, we sus- 
pect, only by adopting the remark of Prof. Sears, made five 
years ago, that “the complexion of Tholuck’s mind is alto- 
gether Oriental. He has nothing in his mind that bears re- 
semblance to the solidity and firmness of Locke, or the clear- 
ness and systematic order of Edwards.” We must conclude, 
also, that he sometimes expresses himself, under different 
influences, in such a manner that his words assume the 
appearance of contradiction. We fear, also, that he has 
been quite too much alive to the interests of his reputation 
in this country, and too ready to believe all the misrepre- 
sentations which have undoubtedly been made to him of 
American Universalists and Universalism. 'Tholuck would 
not willingly be associated with the ignorant and ungodly. 
He had long been eulogized by our “ evangelical” friends 
for his learning and piety. Had he persisted in his avowal 
of Universalism, this incense would have been forfeited. 
Indeed, it had well nigh ceased already, under the influence 
of his obnoxious faith. Think you he did not know it, and 
feel it? He is alive to every wind that blows from this 
country. Nor is this all; he must soon have submitted to 
be ranked with “irreligious Universalists,” and made “a — 
partaker of all their errors, both of opinion and practice.” 
He would have been classed with Deists and infidels, cast 
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out as unclean, and trodden under foot by every beardless 
pretender to “orthodoxy.” In Germany, his Universalism 
was a matter of indifference, except to a very few. He has 
learned that it is not so here: he has found that this, in the 
view of American Evangelicals, is the great sin that hath 
never forgiveness. Thoiuck’s faith in Universalism had 
not grown up, like ours, amidst sneers, and trials, and sacri- 
fices, nor did the institutions of his country allow him: to 
feel the same interest in it that we-do.. He differed from us, 
too, in his views of the doctrine which it embraced. He 
did not recognize it as “positively” revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, Shall we wonder if, under all these circumstances, 
he could easily be tempted to abandon it?- We confess we 
feel no surprise, though we cannot withhold our regret. 
We believe he has been betrayed into an abandonment of 
Universalism, with the hope of securing the continued favor 
of his evangelical brethren on this side of the Atlantic. 
Will they honor him the more, or will they, in their hearts, 
despise his weakness? If he has really surrendered all 
hope of the final salvation of all men, we pity him. We 
pity any man, who, after being gladdened by the light of the 
glorious sun, is doomed to return again to his cell, and med- 
itate in darkness. We pity him who has enjoyed one vision 
of the all-perfect government of God, and has been permitted 
to see its grand consummation, when God shall be all in 
all, and who is then thrown back into the labyrinth of 
Orthodoxy, to grope his way in doubt and dread, and who, 
to the cry, “ Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, 
what of the night?” can hear no answer but that darkness 
cometh instead of the morning. 

‘We cannot, however, withhold a smile at the air of tri- 
umph which Prof. Park assumes on this occasion; and we 
doubt not that he himself will acknowledge that it is no time 
for “music and dancing,” when he reflects on the cireum- 
stances which probably produced this conversion, and re- 
members that, after all, it is predicated solely on the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. We would remind him of the re- 
mark of Prof. Sears: “If all are to be saved except the very 
few who may belong to this class, [viz. those who have 
sinned against the Holy Ghost,] it is but a trifling modifica- 
tion of my statement. Jt is still substantially true.” In 
other words, it is so near downright Universalism, that it 
scarcely deserves another name, in respect to its influence, 
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though it involves other principles. 'Tholuck still retains 
the belief that means of salvation will be provided for men 
beyond the limits of this life. How dangerous to thorough- 
going orthodoxy this principle really is, Prof. Park is fully 
aware ; but he consoles himself with the thought that as 
Tholuck believes “some will be lost forever, he virtually 
admits, that all the objections against the Orthodox doctrine 
are inconclusive.” . 

The process of Tholuck’s mind in reference to the doe- 
trine of universal salvation, is thought to furnish a strong 
collateral argument against the truth of it; so that the oppo- 
sers, rather than the friends of this doctrine, may derive en- 
couragement from the authority of his name. “'The power 
of truth,” we are told, “has prevailed in his case, over hope, 
and desire, and prejudice, and fashion, and has brought one 
of the most erudite theologians in the world to the defence 
of what he once doubted, but could never positively disbe- 
lieve.” We suspect that some other power besides that of 
truth had a still greater influence in producing this result. 
Be this, however, as it may, we beg leave to present the sub- 
ject in another light. We submit it to the consideration of 
Prof. Park, and of the Orthodox, whether the history of 
Tholuck’s mind should not teach them a lesson of modera- 
tion and charity. If aman of Tholuck’s acknowledged 
learning and piety, can remain for years in suspense, even 
to use no stronger term, in reference to the doctrine of end- 
less misery, is that doctrine so plainly revealed as American 
divines generally represent it? If he can indulge, year after 
year, “a tendency of mind” toward the doctrine of wniver- 
sal salvation, so strong that his most intimate friends take it 
for faith, is Universalism palpably the doctrine of the devil? 
And should an honest man be wnchristianized for fully be- 
lieving it? Again, if Tholuck, after spending his life in the 
study of the Bible, can find but one passage of Scripture,— 
and that a difficult and much controverted one,—on which 
he ventures to rest the tremendous doctrine of ceaseless tor- 
ments, is it likely to be true, as we often here it asserted, 
that this doctrine is taught on almost every page of the 
Bible? Is it true that the controversy respecting it is sense- 
less and unworthy of notice? or that Universalists deserve 
to be condemned unheard, and to be treated with the con- 
tempt of hypocrites and knaves? Are such pretensions and 
conduct on the part of our Orthodox friends modest, or can- 
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did, or honest? No; if any lesson can be drawn from the 
case of Prof. Tholuck, or from the opinions of the evangeli- 
cal party in Germany, at the present day, it is that their 
transatlantic brethren should lay aside their assumed infalli- 
bility, their pretension to unquestionable orthodoxy, and 
descend even-handed into the arena, and show, by fair, 
candid, scriptural exegesis, and manly argument, that the 
doctrine of the eternity of punishment has a better claim to 
reception and belief than what mere antiquity, or general 
consent, or the decrees of councils, can impart. The spirit 
of the age points forward to such an issue. The church, 
in all its branches, is thinking less of its standards and 
symbols of faith, and multitudes in this country are eagerly 
inquiring,—what is truth? American Universalists have a 
work to do: let them be prepared to do it well. Thies 


Art. XXXI. 
Course of Biblical and Theological Study. 


Ir is after long hesitation, and with a degree: of reluc- 
tance, that we have attempted to lay out a course of study, 
such as is here proposed. A hope had been entertained that 
some of our brethren would undertake it, whose early ad- 
vantages, and regular education, better qualified them for 
the work. But as they seemed to decline, we have ventured 
to make a beginning, in the following sketch, which we 
offer only as a first rude essay, and not as a mature and 
well-proportioned outline. Indeed, it embraces certain de- 
partments with which we have but very little practical ac- 
quaintance, ourselves, and on which our plan may be spe- 
cially defective. We hope, however, that, impertect and 
even faulty as it is, it may furnish some useful directions 
on particular branches of study, and that it may also sug- - 
gest to competent judges a scheme more skilfully arranged 
and developed. 

A few considerations and explanatory remarks should be 
kept in mind, while reading the sketch. 1. It is intended to 
embrace a course of three years. It may, however, be easily 
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modified to any shorter period, by omitting some of the 
heads. 2. Under several of the heads, we have laid down, 
in addition to the regular studies, certain courses of reading, 
to be pursued “if convenient.” These, we are aware, the 
student may scarcely find time to enter upon, much less to 
complete ; but still, as he may wish to avail himself of them 
to a certain extent, or to take them up in subsequent life, 
we have thought it proper to mention such works as we 
suppose to be the best, on the respective subjects. 3. The 
regular bookstore prices, in dollars and cents, are annexed 
to the titles of those books which we recommend for study. 
Many of these, however, may be obtained, either second- 
hand, or in auctions, &c. at reduced prices—We now sub- 
mit the sketch to the indulgence and revisal of our brethren. 


SECTION FIRST. 

I. Hebrew Language ; with the points, as it is now taught 
by all who have any pretensions to scholarship in the lan- 

uage. 

. 1. Grammar: Seixas’s, (0,50, boards,) very small and 
simple; or Prof. Bush’s, (1,124, cloth,) which is larger. 
Prof. Stuart’s, (1,67, boards,) though excellent for scholars 
somewhat advanced, is too intricate for beginners. 

2. Lexicon: Robinson’s Gesenius, (5,50, sheep,) far the 
‘best; Prof. Gibbs’s Manual Heb. Lexicon, (2,00, boards,) 
though too small, will answer, if the former cannot be 
afforded. 

3. Hebrew Bible: Hahn’s edition, octavo, (3,50, Germ. 
binding,) or duodecimo, just as good, (2,25, Germ. binding.) 
It would be better, however, to begin with a selection, pre- 
pared with analyses, &c. for the use of learners; say Prof. 
Stuart’s Heb. Chrestomathy, (1,67, boards.) 

Il. Biblical Criticism, elements of. 

1. Study the following, in Horne’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Scriptures, viz. On Scripture Criticism, chap. 
1. and, chap, ii. sect. i. Compare chap. v. sect. i. § 2. 
(Horne’s Introduction, &c. in 4 vols. or the same in 2 vols. 
ets type, —_ ey 5 Also, read carefully the following 

rticles in Robinson’s Calmet, (4,50, sheep,) viz. Z 
Zeliers, Hook, Bible. eines pee 

Remark.—We have recommended the two works just 
named, because they will be found very convenient through- 
out the whole course of study, and can hardly be dispensed 
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with. It should be observed, however, that Horne is him- 
self no critic; that he is merely a compiler, often inaccurate 
on minor points, and often fantastic; likewise, that all our 
editions of Calmet’s Dictionary, (of which the above-men- 
tioned is the best,) have rather the character of a hastily 
composed medley, than of a well-digested work. If the 
student can afford the additional expense, we would there- 
fore substitute, under this head, the following, in the room 
of Horne and Calmet, viz.: : 

2. Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, (1,50, boards,) 
part. i. chap. i. ii. and iil. to be studied; and Marsh’s Lec- 
tures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, (4,50, 
boards, London edition,) lect. iii. x. xi. and xii. to be care- 
fully read. 

III. Careful reading of the English Bible, in course, be- 
ginning with Genesis. In this course of reading, notes 
should be taken of the principal events, difficult texts, and 
remarkable expressions, that occur. Also, exercises in ex- 
pounding should be occasionally attempted, with particular 
reference to the context and continuity of thought. 


SECTION SECOND. 


I. Hebrew Language, continued as in the preceding sec- 
tion. 

IL. Scripture Geography. Worcester’s Outlines of Scrip- 
ture Geography, with an Atlas, (0,30,) very small; to be 
wholly committed, with thorough exercises on the Maps. 
Remark.—We recommend this work as a brief, but, in 
general, a very excellent outline, preparatory to a course of 


‘general reading on the subject, which is reserved for a sub- 


sequent section. 

If. Careful reading of the historical books of the English 
Bible, in course ; beginning again with Genesis, with con- 
stant reference to Scripture Geography, by the help of 
Worcester, and of the Geographical Articles in Robinson’s 
Calmet, under the names of the respective places as they 
occur. 

1. For Introductions to the several books, read Horne’s 
Introduction, &c. On the Analysis of Scripture, pt. i. chap. 
i. and onwards, as the student advances from book to book. 
Far better than Horne’s, however, is Jahn’s Introduction to 
the O. Testament, (2,80, boards,) which should be substitut- 
ed, if it can be afforded. The notices of the several books 
of Scripture, under their respective titles, in Robinson’s Cal- 
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met, may be read; also, the Prefaces, &c. to the respective 
books, in any Cornmentary on hand. 

2. For a connected view of the Jewish history, and its 
connection with that of other nations, read side by side with 
the historical books of the Bible, Jahn’s Hist. of the Heb. 
Commonwealth, (2,80, boards.) Milman’s Hist. of the Jews, 
3 vols. in the Family Library, (1,35, boards,) is more popu- 
lar, and will answer, though it is far less critical. 

3. If convenient, read also, in connection with the several 
books, Turner’s Sacred Hist. of the World, 3 vols. in the 
Fam. Lib. (1,35, boards) beginning with Letter xii. in vol. 
ii.; containing a mass of important facts in relation to the 
early ages. 

Remark.—We recommend here, the reading of the his- 
torical books only; meaning, however, that when those of 
the O. Testament are perused, the poetical and prophetic 
books should then be read with reference to their respective 
dates and historical allusions ; and that the Epistles, &c. of 
the N. Testament should be read in the same way, after the 
Gospels and the Acts.. But this will run into subsequent 
sections. 


SECTION THIRD. 

I. Hebrew Language, continued as before. 

[If the student has heretofore read Greek, say the Greek 
Reader, let him now read the Septuagint text, in connection 
with his Heb. lessons; carefully comparing them, marking 
the Septuagint mode of rendering, and its deviations from 
the original, &c. 

1. Septuagint: Van Ess’s edition, (3,00, Germ. binding.) 

2. Greek Lexicon: Donnegan’s, (5,00, sheep,) Leverett’s, 
(5,00, sheep,) or any approved Lexicon on hand. 

Acie] Grammar : Fiske’s, (1,00 sheep,) or any approv- 
ed one. ‘ 

II. Biblical Criticism. 

_1. Study Horne’s Introduction, &c. On Scripture Criti- 
cism, pt. i. chap. ii. sect. ii, and chap. iv. v. and viii. Or, if 
on hand, 

_ 2. Gerard’s Institutes, dc. pt. i. chap. iv. and pt. ii. chap. 
iil. and iii, Also read the corresponding parts of Marsh’s 
Lectures, &c. 

If. Biblical Archeology in general. 

1. Horne’s Introduction, &c. Summary of Biblical Ge- 
ography and Antiquities, to be studied. Better than Horne’s, 
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however, is Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, (2,50, boards.) See, 
also, the principal archeological articles in Robinson’s 
Calmet. . ' 

2. On Biblical Geography: read, if convenient, any trav- 
els on hand, through south-western ‘Asia. Particularly ex- 
cellent is the Modern 'Traveller, vols. i, ii. iii. ix. embracing 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia; Stephens’s Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt, &c.; Maundrell’s Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem ; and, if they can be procured, Bucking- 

-ham’s Travels in Mesopotamia; Sir Robert Kerr Porter’s 
Travels in Armenia, Babylonia, ‘&c. are of superior value. 
Also, the more important geographical articles in Robin- 
son’s Calmet, are excellent. 

On Biblical History: if convenient, read Shuckford’s and 
Prideaux’s Connections ; which, however, are superseded, to 
a great degree, by Jahn’s Hist. of the Heb. Commonwealth. 

On Jewish Manners, Customs, &c. Scripture Illustrations 
(5,00, sheep) is an excellent work. 

On Scripture Natural History : Abbott’s edition of Carpen- 
ter’s Script. Nat. History. Also, articles on that subject in 
Robinson’s Calmet. | 

3. An intimate acquaintance with Josephus’s works will 
be highly advantageous, in many respects, to the Biblical 
student. 

IV. Careful reading of the English Bible, continued as 
before, with the same helps; and, moreover, with particular 
reference to any allusions that may occur to ancient man- 
ners, customs, modes of thought, expression, &c. 


SECTION FOURTH. 

I. Greek Testament. 

1. Griesbach’s edition, (1,37, Germ. binding ;) or Knapp’s, 
(1, 33, Germ. binding ;) or, if it can be afforded, Bloomfield’s 
N. Test. with critical Notes, &c. (6,00, cloth,) may be pref- 
erable. 

2. Gr. Lexicon: as in the preceding section; or Robin- 
son’s Gr. Lex. of the N. Test. (5,50 sheep.) 

3. Gr. Grammar: as in the preceding section. Excellent 
for critical purposes, Prof. Stuart's Grammar of the N. Test. 
Dialect (1,37, boards;) or, still better, if the student read 
German, Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Spra- 
chidioms, (1,87, Germ. binding.) Also Robinson’s Butt- 
mann, (2,25, boards.) 
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II. Hebrew Bible, continued as in the preceding section; 
together with the Septuagint, as there directed, if the student 
be already acquainted with the Greek language. Remark. 
The student may now use Prof. Stuart's Heb. Grammar 
(1,67, boards) with advantage. 

Ill. Biblical Archeology, continued as in the preceding 
section. 

IV. Biblical Criticism. 

1. Carefully read Horne’s Introduction, &c. On Script. 
Crit. pt. i. chap. vii. ix. and x. Or the remainder of 
Gerard and Marsh, if on hand. 

2. On Hebrew Poetry, or the Poetry of the Scriptures 
read, if convenient, Lowth’s Lectures on Heb. Poetry, (An- 
dover edition ;) Lowth’s Isaiah, Prelim. Dissertation ; Noyes’s 
Prophets; Article, Poetry, in Rob. Calmet; De Wette’s In- 
troduction to the Psalms, in Biblical Repository, vol. iii. ; 
and, in some respects, best of all, Herder’s Spirit of Heb. 
Poetry. 

V. Careful reading of the English Bible, continued as in 
the preceding section. 


SECTION FIFTH. 


I. Greek Testament, continued as in the preceding 
section. 

Il. Hebrew Bible continned as before; together with the 
Septuagint, on the condition before mentioned. 

ILL. Interpretation of Scripture. 

1. Prof. Stuart’s Translation of Ernesti’s Elements of 
Interpretation, (0,50, boards,) to be studied carefully. Ter- 
rot’s Trans. of Ernesti, in the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, 
vols. i. and iv. is well spoken of. 

2. Read, if convenient, Campbell's Preliminary Disserta- 
tions, prefixed to his Four Gospels ; Storr’s Dissert. on the 
Parables of the N. Test. in Essays and Dissertations in 
Biblical Literature, (N. York;) Ballou’s or Whittemore’s 
Notes on the Parables ; Balfour’s First Inquiry ; Paige’s Se- 
lections from Commentators, &c.; several articles in the Ex- 
positor ; articles in the Biblical Repository, &c. Also, con- 
sult, with much caution, various Commentaries, such as Dr. 
A. Clarke’s, Barnes’s Notes, Whitby, Hammond, &c. Bloom- 
field’s N. Test. the best in English, with respect merely to 
Philology. For Latin scholars, Rosenmiiller and Kuinoel. 

Remark.—Dr. A, Clarke’s is very popular, and contains 
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a mass of important facts, and excellent expositions; mixed, 
however, with perpetual inaccuracies, the most astonishing 
inconsistencies and contradictions, and with distorted inter- 
pretations. +“ 

3. Formal and thorough evercises in interpretation should 
be attempted, either orally or in writing, in which it should 
be the aim to bring out the entire meaning of the text, with 
allits geographical, historical, and other circumstantial allu- 
sions, whether to customs, phraseology, or ideas, then 
familiar. Here much of the student’s previous reading will 
be brought into requisition. In these exercises, great care 
should be taken neither to add to the meaning, nor to strain 
it. Begin with the narrative parts, such as the Gospels, or 
the historical books of the O. T'est.; then take the pro- 
phetic and poetical, such as Isaiah, the Psaims, &c. and 
prophecies in the N. Test.; then the doctrinal, such as the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans, &c. 

IV. Composition of Sermons. ‘ 

1. During which, read carefully Porter’s Lectures on 
Homiletics and Preaching, (1,67; boards,) and his Lectures 
on Eloquence and Style, (0,75, boards.) emark.—Neither 
these nor any other authorities ought to be followed with 
servility ; they should be used only as he/ps. 

2. If convenient, ead such sermons as may be recom- 
mended, by good judges, for examples of style, arrangement, 
method of handling and enforcing subjects, &c. In these 
respects, advantage may be derived, also, from reading the 
best public speeches, (not such poetico-bombastic ones as the 
Irish orator, Phillips’s,) particularly Leland’s Demosthenes. 
There cannot be too much variety in the character of the 
examples, if they only be good. Remark.—The student 
should never overlook the great difference, in style and 
method, between popular address and essay-writing. 


SECTION SIXTH. 


I. Greek Testament, continued as before. 

II. Hebrew Bible, with the corresponding text of the 
Septuagint; the Septuagint, with careful reference to the 
similar idiom and phraseology of the N. Test. 

IIL. Interpretation of Scripture, continued as in the pre- 
ceding section. , 

IV. Ecclesiastical History. 

1. For those who read Latin and Greek with some 
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facility, Gieseler’s Text-book of Ecclesiastical History, 
(7,50, cloth.) It is far superior to Mosheim’s in its arrange- 
ment, and in the vividness with which past ages are exhibit 
ed by means of large extracts from the original writers them- 
selves, in Greek and Latin. But, to those who do not read 
these languages, it would prove rather meagre, since the 
Notes would, for the most part, be useless to them, and the 
text is very much condensed. 

2. For these, Dr. Murdock’s Mosheim, (7,50, cloth,) which 
is superior to Dr. Maclaine’s Translation, and has great ad- 
vantages in the additional Notes. 

If Gieseler’s be chosen, let the text be thoroughly studied, 
and the Notes consulted wherever the text is obscure or in- 
definite; if Mosheim’s, let the text be studied, and arranged 
in the mind, into regular historical order. The aim should 
be, to acquire a clear idea of the spirit and character of the 
'» — -church, as well of its external history, in the several ages. 

» 3. For reading, if convenient, Mosheim and Gieseler, with 
z Peis Notes; Du Pin’s Bibliotheca Patrum, French or Eng- 
lish, an excellent work ; Eusebius’s Eccl. History ; Wake’s 
Translation of the Apostolical Fathers, (found also in 
Apoeryphal N. Testameut;) Vidal’s Translation of Mo- 
sheim’s Commentaries on the affairs of the Christians before 
the time of Constantine ; Priestley’s ae of the Christian 
Church, hastily written, and very partial in favor of his Uni- 
tarianism; Milner’s Hist. of the Church of Christ, equally 
partial in favorof his Calvinism. Much that belongs to the ec- 
clesiastical history of the early ages may be found scattered 
through Lardner’s Works. For German readers, Neander’s 
: Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, 
—a work composed with much ability, in the spirit of the 

German speculative philosophy. 
V. Composition of Sermons, continued as in the preceding 
section ; together with the delivery of them, either in public 

or private, as the case may be. 


SECTION SEVENTH. 

I. Greek Testament and Septuagint, with careful refer- 
ence to the similarity of the two, in idiom and phraseology. 

Il. Interpretation of Scripture, continued as before. 

III. Ecclesiastical History, continued as in the preceding 
section. 


IV. Examination of the character and errors of the 
common Orthodoxy, so called. 
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1. Read carefully the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church in America, comparing the Scripture-texts 
adduced under the several heads. Also, if convenient, the 
theological articles in Buck’s Theological Dictionary, who is 
good authority with respect to the Old-school Orthodoxy. 
Likewise, any of the older standards of Orthodoxy. 

Remark.—Orthodoxy, so called, is now in a state of 
transition. With many of its adherents, it remains nearly 
the same as formerly; with others, again, it has been sensi- 
bly modified by the admission of principles that are radical- 
ly hostile to those of the old scheme; while not a few mix 
both schemes together, in a heterogeneous compound. This 
makes it difficult to define what is Orthodoxy, at present ; 
and it increases the labor of the student who would become 
acquainted with the subject. For the New-school Or- 
thodoxy, 

2. Read, carefully, Stuart’s Commentary on the Romans, 
particularly on Rom. v.; the later vols. of the New Haven 
Christian Spectator; Barnes’s Notes, &c. 

3. In contrast with both schemes, but chiefly with ie 
old, read, if convenient, Smith on the Divine Government ; 
Ballou’s Treatise on the Atonement; his Lecture Sermons; 


Theological Discussion between Thomas and Ely ; Sawyer’s — 


Letters to Remington; several articles in the Expositor, 
&c.; and, if not heretofore, Balfour’s First Inquiry, Whitte- 
more’s Notes on the Parables, &c. 

V. Composition and delivery of Sermons, continued as in 
the preceding section. 


SECTION EIGHTH. ‘ 


I. Greek Testament and Septuagint, continued as in the 
preceding section. 

II. Interpretation of Scripture, continued as before. 

Ill. Examination of the character and errors of Ortho- 
doxy, so called, continued as in the preceding section. 

IV. Dogmatic History, or the History of Doctrines in the 
Christian Church. 

1. General: Dr. Murdock’s Translation of Minscher’s 
Elements of Dogmatic History, (0,80, boards,) a very brief 
outline ; to be thoroughly studied. It is the only general 
dogmatic history in our language. For German readers, 
Miinscher’s large work, Handbuch der Christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte, in 4 vols. (10,00, Germ. binding,) coming down 
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only to the beginning of the 7th century; an invaluable 

work, which ought to be translated. 

‘ 2, Hist. of Universalism, with which every preacher 
ts should be acquainted; Ancient and Modern Histories of 
Universalism (both, 2,00, sheep.) 

3. Read, if convenient, Priestley’s Hist. of the Corruptions 
of Christianity ; but with much caution, since it is both 
superficial and partial. The same is true, though in a less 
degree, of his Hist. of early Opinions concerning Jesus 

» Christ. 


a 


3 V. Composition and delivery of Sermons, continued as 
before. — ' 
, 4 
el SECTION NINTH. 


I. Natural Theology. 
1. Paley’s Natural Theology, to be carefully read; with 
ne which it may be well to join Lord Brougham’s Discourse on 
Natural Theology. 
Ce 2. Read, if convenient, Good’s Book of Nature ; the excel- 
“i ' lent works under the title of Bridgewater Treatises ; works 
on Astronomy, Geology, Physiology (especially Combe on 
the Constitution of Man.) 
IL. Evidences of revealed Religion. 
1. Authenticity of the Scriptures: Thayer’s Christianity 
against Infidelity, (0,62, cloth,) to be carefully studied. 
Read Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and his Hore 
Pauline. Also, if convenient, the volume entitled Hyvi- 
r dences of Christianity, by Alexander, Watson, Jenyns, 
2 Leslie, and Paley ; Norton on the Genuineness of the Four 
_ Gospels, te most thorough work on the subject, so far as it 
oes; Lardner’s Works, which is the most complete, and is 
.. ‘the great storehouse whence subsequent apologists have 
taken their materials, 
2. Confirmation of the Scriptures. Read carefully Dr. 
Wiseman’s Twelve Lectures on the Connection between 
. Science and Revealed Religion, (2,00, cloth.) Remark.— 
A mass of facts, that belong under this head, may be found 
See books of Travels, &c. referred to in section third. 
ii. 2, 
III. Pastoral Duties. 
nk Composition and delivery of Sermons, continued as 
ore. 


We wished to insert, in some of the preceding sections, a 
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brief course of study on the ancient schemes of philosophy, 
especially those which affected the religious opinions and 
phraseology of the Jews and early Christians. But we knew 
not where to place it, nor what books to recommend, En- 
field’s Hist. of Philosophy, (2,00, boards,) though superfi- 
cial and undigested, is perhaps as good a manual as we have 
in our language. Rose’s translation of 'Tennemann’s Out- 
lines of the Hist. of Philosophy is not well done ; besides that 
the original itself is but a skeleton, and has also the fault of 
measuring every scheme by the standard of Kant’s system. 
For such as are somewhat versed in the subject, it is an 
excellent synopsis. Ritter’s Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, 


now publishing in Germany, and in the course of transla-— 


tion in England, is said to be superior to all others; but it 
is large and expensive. HB, 
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Literary Notices. 


1. The Causes of Infidelity Removed. By Rev: Stephen R. Smith. Utica: 
Grosh and Hutchinson. 1839. 18mo. pp. 352. 


THE time has come when no one, who knows what is passing in 
our religious community, can overlook the fact that, if any denomi- 


nation is doing its part to uproot infidelity, it is the denomination 
of Universalists. Within a few years, they have sent out some of — _ 


the most vigorous and popular works on the evidences of Chris- _ 
tianity ; and another is now added tothe number. Mr, Pickering’s- 
Lectures were well received, and are justly entitled to. attenti n. 
The work of Mr. Thayer is distinguished for systematic arrange- 
ment and perspicuity. It tells the story which others have told, © 
not as they have told it, but in a shorter manner, and, for common 
readers, with more effect. Williamson’s “ Argument for Chris- 
tianity”” meets the unbeliever on his own ground, and talks with 
him in so close, vehement, and persuasive a manner, that the at- 
tention is enchained, and the heart subdued, while the understand- 
ing is convinced. These works are all in defence of divine rev- 
elation; and they take up the general arguments in its favor. 

The work of Mr. Smith is of a somewhat different character. 
He treats of the causes of infidelity,—causes which have long ex- 
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isted, and which still exist, and which have not hitherto been set 
in their proper light before the eyes of the world. The object of 
the writer is, to show the skeptic his weakness in point of fact, in 
argument, in moral power,—his abuse of his own nature, in striv- 
ing to prop up his negative system by obstinacy, a partial examt- 
nation of evidence, and an appeal to the corruptions that have 
been foisted into Christianity. ’ 

The “ Causes,” &c. were first issued in numbers, in one of our 
weekly papers. They now appear in book-form, more convenient 
for the great mass of readers, and better adapted to their preserva- 
tion. ‘The author says, in his Preface,— 


“Tn presenting the following pages to the public, it may be proper ~ 
to state that one of the principal motives of the writer was, to ex- 
hibit what he deemed the immediate causes of infidelity. This he 
was not aware had ever been done. From nearly all who had 
written in defence of divine revelation, no such view of the subject 
was to be expected, as it involved the principles of their faith. 
And those whose general views accord with those of the writer 
had, in their respective and excellent works, omitted to take this 
particular into consideration. 


The following is the arrangement of the work:—Part I. Causes 
oF Inripexiry. Chapter 1. Introduction; 2. Immoralities of 
Christians; 3. Doctrine of the Trinity; 4. Of Atonement; 5. 
Innate Depravity; 6. The Nature of Punishment; 7. Endless 
Misery; 8. Plenary Inspiration; 9. Nature of Inspiration; 10. 
Extravagances of Christians; 11. False Position of Unbelievers; 
12. Objections from Geology; 13. Astronomy; 14. Bigotry of 
Unbelievers; 15. Responsibility of Unbelievers. Part I. Evr- 
DENCES OF ReveLaTion. Chapter 1. Character of the Deity; 
2. Inspired Writers; 3. Mosaic Institutions; 4. Superstition; 5. 
Social System; 6. Consistency of Revelation; 7. Uselessness of 
Infidelity. - : 

It is needless for us to discriminate, where the contents in gen- 
eral are so worthy of commendation. We can say, howeverythat- 
we are truly glad the book has appeared, and we are persuaded 
that it will do much good in opening the eyes of the blind. It 
will go down into the future, with other efforts of the Lord’s 
faithful servants, in vindication of eternal truth, and will shine 
brightly in the array of those works which are at once clearing 
away the clouds that have enveloped the gospel, and exposing the 
impotence as well as the absurdity of unbelief. 

We have not much fear of infidelity. It has probably taken its 
most efficient strides in the world. Men have tried it, and are 
virtually casting it aside of their own accord. The sound, sober 
mind revolts at it; and none but the mental or moral harlequin 
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desires to imbibe its spirit, and make a display of its influence in 
his own character. Let men read and think, and the causes of 
infidelity and the evidences of Christianity will appear so plain, 
that they who have “erred in spirit shall come to understanding, 
and they that murmured shall learn doctrine.” 


2. Letters to the Rev. Stephen Remington, in review of his Lectures on 
Universalism, first published in the Universalist Union. By T. J. Sawyer. 
New York: P. Price, 180 Fulton street. 1839. 18mo. pp. 160. 24. 


; These Letters were written in reply to an attack on Universal- 
ism, in three lectures, by Rev. Mr. Remington, a clergyman of 4° 
the Methodist denomination. A copy of the lectures was request- 
ed for publication. The request was answered by an assurance 
that they were forthcoming under the direction of the lecturer 
himself. The time taken in this work was quite too long to 
answer expectation; and it was found that, when published, it 
differed materially from good notes of the lectures, taken by others 
at the time of their delivery. 

The writer of the “ Letters” performs his duty like a faithful 
servant of truth. He shows the author’s unpardonable ignorance 
of Universalism, his unwarrantable assumption of knowledge on 
the subject, his plagiarism, his bitterness, and his total failure in 
this attempt to demolish the gospel. Although he is often com- 
pelled to use great plainness of speech, he is careful to manifest — 
that charity that “suffereth long,” and that “endureth all things,” 
“for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ.” His remarks 
in the conclusion of his Letters are as truly merited as they are 
keen and searching: 


“T have now finished my task. Whether it has been well or ill 
done, I leave my readers to decide. I have devoted more time and 
attention to the review of these lectures than J had intended, and 
far more than they deserve; for none know so well as Mr. Rem- * 
ington and myself, what a strange medley, what a collection of ©». 
scraps and fragments, these lectures are. It may seem to some, 
perhaps, that I have been severe; yet I am confident that those 
who know the circumstances of the case will not thus judge me. 
The provocation has been great. When ignorance puts on the 
garb of learning, and truth is sacrificed to an overweening love of 
mastery,—when all the Christian graces are forgotten in the indul- 
gence of malicious and unsparing abuse, and pretensions of uncom- 
mon piety and experimental godliness are set up for the purpose of 
giving point and edge to the foulest slander, I deem it time for 
some one to administer the much-needed reproof; and Mr. Rem- 
ington may congratulate himself that he has fallen into so gentle 
hands as mine. Throughout these letters, I have endeavored to ° 
keep in mind the great truth that mercy is better than sacrifice.” 
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We pray that these Letters may reach the understandings of =. 
~. .» many who have hitherto made it a part of their business to “say 
© all manner of evil against’? Universalism, while they knew noth- ~~ 
«... ‘ing about it. We have thousands of such opposers at this mo- 
YS ment, especially in the denomination to which Mr. Remington 
' ‘hélongs. A candid, thorough perusal of this litle book might 


ty  teac b them many good things. : . 
_, Some years since, Rev. Dr. Brownlee, of New city, made 
an assault off Universalism, which was repelled by the author of 


: the work here noti¢ed. His Letters to Dr. Brownlee evinced the 
, same ability which we perceive in the present instance. When 
’' ® error is swaggering, and vaunting, and beating the air in the field, 
sats it is exceedingly eth to the lover of truth to see it discom- 
fited and put to silence by a few well-directed blows fom “the 

sword of the Spirit,” in the hands of such asoldier. __ es 4 

. We find appended to the Lette and home-addressed - 
he Per of Si, in reply to a ser- 
win 


Pi 
» — mon against Universalism by Rev. Ed 
ge 


don and Brougham, in the “ Ree ions of the House of Lords,” 
2 am ng the best efforts of d in our language. The 
pit’ ae to ae not ° eRe ritten so much 
as some of the other works, alt we 1 mistake im our 
judgment. , a A y ; 
From the versatility of talent possessed by the writer, he has 
suffered himself to go a little too far in taking upon him the char- 
_ acter of preacher, or moralizer. With all his apparent sincerity, 
he makes but sorry work, in his attempts to an 1 expa' s 
on religious matters. He can describe preachers ae than he 
ad can criticise their doctrines ; for of theplagss he knows but little. 
: Th work, as a whole, however, is creditable to its author ; and 
it will doubtless be very Salta lly sought and praised. _The de- 
niptions of the late Revs. Rowland Hill and Edward Irving 
rd are admirable, E * : 
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Arr. XXXII. 


toe 
Demoniacs.—Possessed with Devils, Unclean Spirit® gece 


1. TE subject here proposed has for a long time ah. 
pied the attention of the Christian world, and has given 
birth to two very widely different theories réspecting the true 
meaning of those passages which speak of persons being 
“possessed with devils,” &c. It is not our design to enter 
at great length into the discussion of this question, but rather 


‘* 


® 
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to present the reader with some facts which may serve as an. 


aid to the better understanding of the subject. ‘i 


2. It should be known, then, at the outset of inquiry into 
the doctrine of possessions, that the word devil is not a proper 
translation of the original words employed in the evangelical 
narratives. Admitting the common doctrine of the devil, 
it should be observed that possessions are never ascribed to 


him. 'The original word for devil is diabolos ; but the word — 


° : : § . $ o eee . 
in connection with possessions is age mien or dai- 
monion. Persons are never said to be possessed with pH 


los, or devil, but always with daimén, daimonion, ord pn": 
This is an important distinction, and one which should not * 


be overlooked in the inves ion, especially by believers 
in real possessions. a fe a 
3. es an observation not uncalled for, that daimén and 
daimonion were used by the heathens and by the New 
Testament writers to designate the spirits of dead men, or 
the pagan deities who were dead men deified, and not, as has 
been supposed, ie angels, or spirits superior to mortals. 
‘Farmer has conclusively shown that the words are never 
used in ste Meriptutes in the latter sense, nor in the writings 
of the ancient heathens. And he has shown that the fathers 
of the primitive church, if not always, yet very generally 
understood the possessing demons to be human Spirits, the 
souls of dead men, particularly such as were wicked. He 


1 The original word daimon, in the singular and plural form, occurs four 
times in the New Testament, three of which are parallel passages, being the 
account of the Gadarene demoniac. (Matt. vii. 31; Mark v. 12; Luke 
viii. 29; Rev. xviii. 2.) Daimonion is found sixty-one times. The verb daimo- 
nizomai, in its verbal or participial form, occurs thirteen times. It ought to 
be added that it does not always occur in a bad sense. _ 4: 
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says, ‘“ No single instance of a person’s being said to be pos- 
dij sessed by apostate angels, or by any other than human spirits, 
hath hitherto been pointed out in any writer who lived either 
“»% before or near the time of Christ.” 
4.» Another observation worthy to be made is, that the doc- 
* trine of possessions, whatever may have been understood by 
jt) was not new in the time of Christ, nor were gases of this 
kind moreabundant at that period than before.” The belief 
of them was common among all nations long before the time 
of the Saviour and the writings of the ancient pagans abound 
in mention of them, as may be seen by consulting them, 
especially their dramatic compositions, which are always the 
best authorities for the belief of the multitude. And that 


the Jews had adopted these ital may be learned from 


# 


the New 'Testament, where it will be seen that they are 
treated, not as anything new strange, but as a matter 
with which every body was familiar. The same will be 
learned from Josephus, who frequently mentions them, and 
the cures prescribed, and who represents that the doctrine 
among the Jews is as old, at least, as the time of Solomon.? 
ee ~5. It walk bo well now to inquire what ideas were associ- 
: ; 
“ated with the expressions “ possessed with demons,” &e. or 
- how the ancients used them, and what fact or facts they in- 


ten 


+ 
to set forth by them. In the earlier ages, when men 
inorant alike of tk e and operations of the 
id, and the body, and weretunder the influence of the 
grossest superstition, it is perfe natural that they should 
attribute such diseases as they Were unable to understand, or 
to trace to any sufficient cause, to the influence of evil spirits. 
And more especially when the patient was insane, and became 
unnatural, furious and ungovernable, would they attribute 
this to the agency of evil spirits or demons, either openapnes 
im, 


upon him from without, or taking entire possession of 
and directing the movements of his mind and body. Unable 
to aecount for his conduct upon any known principles, they 
*» were ready to believe that it must be the result of some super- 
=" natural influence, and from the violent character of his con- 
». duct and disposition, they inferred it must be an evil spirit 
» or demon who had the control of him. All this we should _ 
"expect from the nature of the case, from the history of the 
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times, from the well-known moral and mental condition of 
the people; and all this we find to be the fact, as appears 
from the authorities adduced by those who have made: the 
examination. . 

6. From an investigation of the writings of heathen-au- # 
thors, it is established that they called those demoniacs or. 
possessed, who were epileptics, lunatics, or ‘madmen. “All 
the words and terms employed by the Romans or Latins to 
describe those who were supposed to be possessed with ghosts 
or evil spirits, include the idea of madness or insanity, or 
some disorder of the mind. Zarvati and cerriti were terms 
applied to madmen, and these terms answer exactly to the 
expressions “possessed with devils” or “demons,” in the 
New Testament. When a person was afflicted with the 
highest degree of phrensy, or was what we call “raving 
mad,” he was said to be larvarum plenus, full of ghosts, 
demons, or devils, as rendered by our translators. So was 
it with the Greeks. The same word was used-by them to 
designate one who was insane or mad, and one having a 
demon. “ Possessed with demons” is often used to signify | 


madness ; and Lucian describes demoniacs as staring with - 


their eyes, foaming at the mouth, &c.;-and expressly calls” 
them lunatics, (katapiptontas pros tén selénén.) Indeed, 
it appears tHat to be insane or mad, and to be poss sed with. 
demons or to be a demoniac, was with the Greeks the same — 
thing ; both terms being used indifferently to designate the 
same person. ‘The eplepsy also was ascribed to the pos- 
session by evil spirits or demons; and hence, when they 
spoke of an epileptic person, they termed him a demoniae, 


having reference to the character of his disease as manifested 


to the eye. It is worthy of note, likewise, that the same 


views and the same language, were common on this subject 


among the eastern nations. For example, the Arabic lan: 
guage employs the same word to express madness or insanity, 
and a demon ; and the same term which is applied to one 
possessed with a demon, is also used to point out one furi- 
ously insane. But that demoniacs, or, as our translators 
have it, the “possessed with devils,” were Insane persons, 


or madmen, will appear from the following positive declara- 


tion of Justin Martyr: “ Those persons who are seized and 
thrown down by the souls of the deceased are such as all 
men agree in calling demoniacs and mad.”  'This plainly 
shows that the same persons were called indifferently demo- 
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niacs or madmen, all the accompaniments of both being the 
same, and therefore sometimes designated by the one name, 
and sometimes by the other. 

7..We turn now to the Jews, and inquire into their lan- 


guage and opinions respecting the subject under considera- 


tion. The learned Lightfoot informs us that they used 
similar phraseology in a similar manner, regarding the de- 
moniacs as insane, and the insane as demoniacs. “ It was 
very usual,” says he, “to attribute some of the more grievous 
diseases to evil spirits, especially those wherein either the 
body was disterted, or the mind disturbed and tossed with 
phrensie.” This observation, it will be seen, includes both 
epilepsy, or falling sickness, and insanity. The same author 
has shown that they ascribed melancholy also to an evil 
spirit, and even losses or misfortunes which seemed not to 
be the work of man. After the same manner they talk of 
an evil spirit that distorts the necks of infants, and of a demon 
who controls or takes possession of those who drink too 
much new wine. All these examples clearly illustrate the 
great Jatitude with which they employed the expressions 
“ possessed: with demons,” “evil spirits,” &c. ‘The case of 
Saul is an instance of melancholy being attributed to an 
evil spirit. (1 Sam. xvi. 14—23.) “An evil spirit from the 
Lord troubled him;” but when “ David took an harp and 
played with his hand, Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him.” It is evident that Saul 
was subject to fits of melancholy, and perhaps of frenzy, 
which, being probably regarded as a punishment for his 
disobedience, is referred, after the manner of the times, to 
the ageney of an evil spirit sent of God. Josephus has 
furnished us with an example showing that the expression 
“possessed with demons,” and similar forms of speech, were 
used to signify insanity, madness, or a high state of excite- 
ment. Speaking of certain impostors, he says, “These ~ 
persuaded, or prevailed with, the multitude to act like mad- 
nen ;” or, literally, “to be demons,” (daimonan,) or “to act 


* See this subject fully discussed, and the original authorities given, in 
Farmer on Demoniacs, ¢. i. sect. ii. v. 3d ed.; 10 which we have been in- 
debted for the materials of the above paragraph. 

4 Hore Hebr. Matt. xvii. 15. paeanades in Sabbat. ii. 5. Spiritum 
malum vocant omnes species morborum, qui vocantur melancholia. Et in 
Erubin. iii. 4. Spiritum malum vocant omne damnum, quod non venit a 
manu hominis, sed alia, queecunque illi fuerit, causa, (Wetstein on Matt. iv. 
24, voh i. p. 283, 5.) , 
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the demon.”> The historian of course refers, not to the 
agency of evil spirits, but to the wild, wicked and furious 
conduct of the multitude. And how very happily does this ~ 
illustrate the application of the same language to the unnatu- 
ral and furious conduct of those represented as possessed in 
the New Testament ! 

8. 'Thus have we seen that, with the Latins, the Greeks, 
and the Jews, possession by demons very frequently meant 
nothing more than natural disorders ; and that from the 
use of this and similar phraseology in reference to certain 
diseases, on the ground that they were caused by demons, 
they came to signify these diseases, insanity, epilepsy, &c. 
without regard to demoniacal agency, but as arising, like 
other diseases, from natural causes. Whenever, therefore, a 
person was attacked with these affections, he was called in- 
differently a demoniac, a lunatic, or a madman. Sometimes, 
to describe more definitely the peculiar character of the dis- 
ease or affection, they not only said that he had a demon, 
but added some qualifying expression, significant of the 
particular appearance or conduct of the person. Hence the 
expressions, an “evil demon,” an “unclean spirit,” a “dumb 
spirit,” a “deaf and dumb spirit,” &c. pointing out that the 
subject was not only insane, but malicious and dangerous, 
or gloomy, and disposed to wander among the tombs, or 
dumb, or both dumb and deaf, &c. ‘To describe a person. 
who was at the highest degree of furious insanity, or raving 
mad, the Latins used the phrase larvarwm plenus, full of 
ghosts or demons, while the Jews, with whom the number 
seven was proverbial of fulness or completeness, represented 

_him as having “seven devils” or demons. 

9, Having progressed thus far in the general subject, we 
come now to the examples recorded in the New ‘Testament, 
which, it is believed, will be found to be in perfect harmony 
with the facts already presented. By consulting the Hvan- 
gelical records, it will be seen that there are six examples of 
miraculous cures of demoniacs by Christ expressly set forth, 
and one incidentally mentioned. 1. The man in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. (Mark i. 23—26 ; Luke iv. 33—35.) 
2. The man or men of Gadara. (Matt. vii. 28—34; Mark 
v. 1—20; Luke viii. 26—39.) 3. The dumb man in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum. (Matt. ix. 32, 33.) 4. The 


5 Jewish War, b. ii. c. xii. § 4. 
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man who was blind and dumb. (Matt. xii. 22; Luke xi. 
14.) 5. The daughter of the Syrophenician woman. (Matt. 
xv. 21—28; Mark vii. 24—30.) 6. The lunatic young 
man. (Matt. xvii. 14—18; Mark ix. 17—27; Luke ix. 
38—42.) 7. Mary Magdalene, who is represented as hav- 
ing had “seven devils,” or demons. Mark xvi. 9; Luke 
viii. 2.) } 
10. That these persons, represented as possessed with 
devils or demons, unclean, deaf and dumb spirits, &c. were 
only afflicted with natural disorders, appears to be clearly 
discoverable in the accounts given us of their condition and 
conduct. Let us take, for example, the lunatic child: “Lord, 
have mercy on my son; for he is dwnatic,! and sore vexed: 
for ofttimes* he falleth® into the fire, and oft into the water.” 
Matt. “And one of the multitude said, Master, I have 
brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit; and 
wheresoever he taketh him, he teareth (dasheth) him; and 
he foameth,* and gnasheth with his teeth,> and pineth away.” 
“ And they brought him unto him: and when he saw him, 
straightway the spirit tare him; and he fell on the ground, 
and wallowed foaming.” Jesus “rebuked the foul spirit, 
saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee 
come out of him, and enter no more into him. And the 
spirit cried,® and rent him sore, and came out of him; and 
‘he was as one dead ;7 insomuch that many said, He is dead.” 
Mark. With this narrative let the reader now compare the 
following account of the characteristics of epilepsy, taken 
from the Hneyclopedia Americana: “ Epilepsy,—a nervous 
disease, often an incurable, periodical disease, appearing in 
single paroxysms. ‘The patient suddenly falls,? commonly 
with a ery,® the thumbs are convilsed, other parts are agi- 
tated more or less, entire insensibility ? succeeds, the breath 
is short and quick, broken and accompanied with groans, 
the mouth foames,* the face is convulsed, the teeth enash 
together,® the eyes are distorted. Sometimes the paroxysms 
occur nine or ten times an hour, sometimes only once a 
month, at the change of the moon, or every six months, or 
at still longer periods.” 'To save another paragraph, we have 
numbered the more remarkable points of correspondence. 
11. The striking similarity of these two accounts cannot 
fail to take the attention of the reader, and satisfy him that 
they both have reference to the same disease. The word 
lunatic has come to mean, with us, madness, or insanity in 
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general, though it was originally applied to those diseases 
which seemed to return with the changes of the moon, 
probably implying also some affection of the mind. It was 
especially used in reference to epilepsy, or falling sickness, 
Hence, says Rees’ Cyclopedia, “epileptics were anciently 
called lunatics, because the paroxysms of that disease seem- 
ed to be regulated by the changes of the moon.” The word 
is derived from the Latin luna, the moon, and literally sig- 
nifies “ moon-struck,” or affected by the moon ; and it is used 
in reference to the epilepsy, because this, as just observed, 
Was supposed to occur more frequently about the time of 
the changes of the moon, and was known to affect the mind 
very seriously during its continuance, and often for a con- 
siderable period afterwards, and in some cases completely to 
destroy its faculties, where the return of the disease was 
frequent and violent. ‘This seems to have been nearly the 
ease with the young man whose history is in review, until 
Jesus wrought his miraculous cure, and restored him to 
health, ; 

12. We will take next the case of the Gadarene demoniac, 
and inquire whether the account given of him does not 
correspond with what we know of insane people, or mad- 
men, in all ages. Mark’s narrative is as follows: ‘And 
when he (Jesus) was come out of the ship, immediately 
there met him out of the tombs aman with an unclean 
spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs ; and no man 
could bind him, no, not with chains; because that he had 
been often bound with fetters and chains, and the chains 
had been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in 
pieces: neither could any man tame him. And. always, 
night and day, he was in the mountains, and in the tombs, 
crying, and cutting himself with stones. But when he saw 
Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped him, and cried with a 
loud voice, and said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God: I adjure thee by God, that 
thou torment me not. (For he said unto him, Come out of 
the man, thou unclean spirit.) And he asked him, What is 
thy name? And he answered, saying, My name is Legion; 
for we are many. And he besought him much, that he 
would not send them away out of the country.”. ‘Then fol 
lows the account of casting out the devils, or demons, into 
the swine, after which he that was possessed is represented 
as “sitting, and clothed, and in his right mind.” (See c. v. 
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1—19.) Matthew observes that the man was “exceeding 
fierce, so that no man might pass by that way ;” (viii. 28.) 

13. The characteristics of insanity in this account are full 
and clear. First, the man was “exceeding fierce,” attack- 
ing those who passed his way. This is what we know and 
see to be the case often with the insane; hence tlie expres- 
sion, “raving mad.” The exceeding fierceness of madmen, 
and their disposition to threaten, attack, and injure, even to 
killing, is too well known to require proof. Those who de- 
sire it, may find it in the reports of any of our insane hospitals. 
Secondly, he had at times great strength, so as to break 
from the fetters and chains with which he was bound. It 
is. well known that madmen, in the fits of their frenzy, 
exhibit an astonishing degree of strength and physical 
power. Hence we often hear it said of an insane person, 
“Jt took two or three men to'hold him.” Thirdly, the 
Gadarene demoniac was also in the habit of wounding him- 
self, “cutting himself with stones.” This disposition to 
self-injury is likewise a common characteristic of madmen ; 
suicide being not unfrequent among them. Fourthly, this 
person was in the habit of crying aloud and shouting, which 
is well known to be the practice of many insane people, 
who sometimes scream and shout until utterly exhausted. 
Fifthly, it seems also that he was in the habit of tearing 
his clothes from his body, which is a very common thing 
with maniacs. Sixthly, he dwelt among the tombs; and 
Luke says “he was driven of the devil into the wilderness.” 
Dr, Lightfoot tells us, on Matt. viii. 28, that dwelling among 
the tombs was reckoned by the Jews as one sigu of a 
madman ; and a celebrated medical writer, quoted by Farm- 
er, says that “one of the most remarkable symptoms of the 
madness called lycanthropy, was to wander amongst the 
sepulchres of the dead.” Every one knows that nothing is 
more common than for insane people, especially those of the 
melancholy kind, to wander in solitudes aud lonely places. 
Seventhly, he supposed himself to be possessed with devils 
or demons, even a legion, aud accordingly personates them, 
and talks as if he were himself the demons. No particular 
Is more characteristic than this. Medical works and reports 
of insane institutions abound in examples of the patients 


® See these particulars illustrated in the Third Annual Report of the State 
od Asylum at Worcester, cases, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10,11. See also the Fourth 
eport. ' 
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supposing themselves to be other persons, even Christ, and 
God, and speaking and acting accordingly. Highthly, in 
confirmation of these facts, the Evangelist says, after the 
cure, the possessed was sitting, clothed, and in his right 
mind. 'This of course implies that, before the cure, he was 
not in his right mind, or, in other words, was insane. 
These points of resemblance cannot but:lead to the conclu- 
Sion that this person was a maniac, and was, therefore, after 
the manner of the age, and in accordance with the popular 
superstition, said to be possessed with devils ordemons. 


14. Our next step will be to consider what are supposed 
to be difficulties in the way of the interpretation given 
above. It is objected that there are many particulars in the 
accounts given us of the New Testament demoniacs, which 
are inconsistent with the position that they were affected 
only with natural diseases, and can be explained only.on 
the ground of real possessions. These particulars are, per- 
haps, difficulties more in appearance than in reality, and 
seem to be such from a neglect of the circumstances, 
opinions, and language of the age in which the events took 
place. 

15. First, it is said that the language and conduct of the 
demoniacs correspond only with the doctrine of real posses- 
sions. They speak of themselves as possessed with devils 
or demons, and act in accordance with such belief. But 
this is characteristic of insane people: they always act in 
‘harmony with their mistaken convictions. And, as already 
observed, nothing is more common than for madmen to 
suppose themselves to be other persons, or supernatural 
beings, and to conduct in agreement with this supposition, 
The strangest phantasms sometimes take possession of their 
minds, which admit of no possible explanation. They be- 
lieve their heads turned round, or put on the wrong way, 
and walk backwards; they think themselves made of glass, 
and will not move, nor have any one touch them, lest they 
shall break; that they are wax, or their bones wax, and 
dare not walk or stand, through fear of being compressed 
into a shapeless mass. Marcus Donatus mentions a baker 
who believed he was made of butter, and would not go near 
the oven, lest he should melt. He, has also recorded a 
singular and melancholy case of a person who believed 
himself to be of such enormous size, that he could not go 
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through the door of his apartment. “His physician gave 
orders that he should be forcibly led through it, which was 
done accordingly, but not without a fatal effect ; for he cried 
out, as he was forced along, that the flesh was torn from his 
bones, and that his limbs were broken off; of which terrible 
impression he died, in a few days, accusing those who con- 
ducted him of being his murderers.”? The writer is ac- 
quainted with a female who was insane, and believed her- 
self to be surrounded with devils, that the air-was full of 
them ; and she never walked a step without first putting up 
her hands and brushing them away, so that she could move 
without coming in contact with them. And this she con- 
tinued to do as long as she was in the aet of walking. ‘The 
only difference between this person and the demoniacs of 
the New Testament is, that she believed the devils or evil 
spirits to be without, and they within. ‘These examples are 
certainly as strange, inexplicable, and unnatural, as those of 
the demoniacs already named; and the same principles 
which will explain them satisfactorily, will also explain 
those of the New ‘Testament. 

16. But these are not all the strange fancies that occupy 
the disordered brains of these unhappy persons. It is a very 
common thing for insane people to believe themselves to be 
under supernatural influences, to be other creatures and 
persons. Some believe themselves to be birds, others beasts, 
and others spirits, and the Saviour, and even God himself. 
And, what is equally important to be observed, they always 
act in perfect correspondence with this belief. Those who 
suppose themselves to be hens, or game-cocks, adopt the 
peculiar cackle, or crow; those who believe themselves 
dogs, bark and growl, &c. And so with those who believe 
themselves to be kings and queens; they always assume 
the dignity and majesty of the royal personages whom they 
represent, and are greatly enraged if those around refuse or 
neglect to pay them all proper respect.2 Combe has men- 


7 Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Hypochondriasis. 
8 Coelius Aurelian. Morb. Chron. i. 5. De Mania. Furens alins se pas- 
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tioned a case where the person believed himself to be God ; 

and, when he requested permission to examine his head, the 

man replied that his was not an ordinary head, but the head 

of agod. A case of this kind may be found in the Report: 
to the Trustees of the McLean Asylum, for 1835, No. 110. 

‘He believed himself to be God, and any compulsion roused 

his indignation and wrath. He was indulged in his fancies 

RRS. and treated with uniform and studied respect ..... 
He is still ‘a god;’ no longer a god of vengeance, but one 

of kindness and mercy. He calls the physician and others, 

‘my lord,’ and offers to escort them’on a journey with a 

million of troops.” 9 . 

17. ‘These examples are most admirable illustrations of 
the cases of the New Testament. The demoniacs, believing 
themselves to be devils, or demons, or possessed with them, 
govern themselves in accordance with this conviction, 
speaking and acting precisely as they imagined the demons 
would speak and act, and in every respect personating them 
as though they were the demons themselves. This is exactly 
the case with the persons just mentioned. Those who be- 
lieved themselves hens, cackled, because hens cackle; those 
who supposed themselves to be dogs, barked, because they 
knew dogs did thus; and those who thought themselves 
the Saviour, conducted as they imagined the Saviour would 
do under the same circumstances: and so, as observed, the 
possessed with demons used such language as they sup- 
posed the demons themselves would use on alike occasion, 


impressions, and the last words he uttered to his physician, who inguired after 
his health and feelings, were, ‘ True God.’” 
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and did such deeds as evil spirits would be likely to do, and 
thus consistently ststained the character of madmen. . 

18. Secondly, another objection is, that the demoniaes 
knew Christ, and acknowledged him to be the “Son of 
God,” the “Holy One of God,” the Messiah, &c. which is — 
inconsistent with the character of insane men. But surely 
those who raise this supposed difficulty have not sufficiently 
considered the circumstances. Few persons are so little 
acquainted with madmen as not to know that’they are at 
times very shrewd, and at intervals are as rational as other 
men. ‘I'he writer of this was familiar with ove who was 
perfectly sane, and attended to his business for months to- 
gether. How easy, then, was it for the demoniacs, either 
before they were seized with insanity, or during these inter- 
vals of reason, to learn of the character and miracles of 
Christ, and to hear of him, since his fame had gone out into 
all Judea, and the neighboring countries. (Matt. iv. 23— 
25.) Indeed, it is scarcely possible that they should be 
ignorant of him, since they were not generally confined, as 
appears from the accounts given of them. “One of those 
whose testimony to Christ is particularly mentioned, was in 
the synagogue, a place of publie worship. (Mark i, 23— 
26.) With respect to another, who was in the country of 
the Gergesenes, it cannot seem extraordinary that he should 
be acquainted with the character and fame of Jesus, if we 
consider that Christ had heretofore preached upon the bor- 
ders of his country, and been followed by crowds from it, 
who would not fail to publish the miraculous cures which 
he performed either upon themselves or upon others, in 
their presence, among whom were many demoniacs. We 
are to consider, further, that, violent as this man’s disorder 
was at certain seasons, he had intervals of sanity, as is 
clearly implied in its being said, the spirit had oftentimes 
caught him, (Luke viii. 27;) for if his disorder often re- 
turued, it must have often left him. The same thing, per- 
haps, is implied in his being often bound. Whenever his 
fits appeared to be coming on, his friends attempted to con- 
fine him,” 

19. It is easy, therefore, to see how the demoniacs should 
come to know and acknowledge Christ. Having heard of 
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. Farmer, c. 1. sect. 1. See also Lardner’s Remarks on Ward’s Disserta- 
tions, ¢. 1. Works, vol. x. and case of the Demoniaes, Dis. iv. vol. i. 
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his name and wonderful works before their disorder seized 
them, or during their lucid intervals, and seeing a crowd 
gathered round him, and perhaps hearing his name pro- 
nounced as they ran towards him, they proclaim him to: be 
the Messiah, whose coming they expected in common with 
the Jews. And the indistinct and confused recollections of 
what they had heard in their rational moments, and the 
belief of their being possessed with demons, whose characters 
and works were so opposite to those of Christ, will readily 
account for all their sueceeding conduct. The same ob- 
servations are equally applicable to the female mentioned in 
Acts xvi, 16—18, who is said to be “possessed with a spirit 
of divination,” and who followed Paul and his companions, 
crying out, “ These men are the servants of the Most High 
God, which show unto us the way of salvation.” .She 
might be informed by attending Paul’s preaching, or by the 
declaration of others who had heard him, what he and his 
brethren professed to be; and being strongly impressed with 
it, she pursued the course recorded of her. The literal 
meaning of the original of the expression, “spirit of divina- 
tion,” is “spirit of Python,” which was one of the appella- 
tions of the heathen god Apollo, the god of oracles. Of course 
no one believes that she was possessed with the spirit of 
Apollo, because no one believes there is such a god as Apol- 
lo; and of necessity, therefore, we must conclude that she 
was insane. ‘To these same remarks may be referred the 
case in Acts xix. 13—-16: “ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, 
but who are ye?” . When we read, in the preceding verses, 
that, for the “space of two years,” Jesus had been preached, 
so that “all which dwelt in Asia, both Jews and Greeks,” 
had heard his name, and that “ God wrought special mira- 
cles by the hand of Paul,” it is very easy to see how ‘the 
demoniac, or madman, came to know Jesus and Paul." 

20. Thirdly, it is objected again that, if the, possessions of 
the New Testament be not real, the conduct of Christ is at 


" The reader is referred to the note to paragraph 16, where he will find a 
still stronger case than that here supposed. ‘There, the lunatic not only re- 
membered “persons, and events which occurred previous to his insanity,” but 
even events which took place “while he was in prison,” and of course while 
he was insane. This example therefore shows how easily is explained the 
recognition of Christ by the demoniacs or madmen. If they had ever seen 
orzheard of him previous to their insanity, or at lucid intervals, or even dur- 
ing their insanity on any previous occasion, 1t 1s sufficient, according to the 
case alluded to, to account for their knowing him. 
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least very strange, inasmuch as he did not correct the errors 
of the people on this subject, even when he had favorable 
opportunities for so doing, but, by his language, seemed to 
believe himself, and to confirm them in their belief, in the 
reality-of demoniacal possession. To illustrate this as fully 
as we should wish, would require more space than can be 
allowed; but we hope, nevertheless, to show very clearly 
that the objection has not the force it has had credit for, 
among many Christian believers. That Christ should adopt 
the common language of the day on this subject, as well as 
on others, is certainly no matter of surprise. Nor does it 
follow that by so doing he confirmed the people in the 
doctrine of real possessions. It is common, always and 
everywhere, to employ, on given subjects, the popular lan- 
guage of the day, and that without being held accountable 
for the errors from which it took its rise. We use the 
word lunacy, but we do not believe that the moon has any- 
thing to do with insanity ; and we speak also of St. Antho- 
ny’s. fire, and St. Vitus’s dance, without believing in the 
power or existence of these saints, much less that they are 
the authors of the disorders bearing their names.. And so 
we say of a man that “he is out of his head,” “ has lost his 
senses,” &c. which expressions are far from being philo- 
sophical, yet are universally used. We speak, likewise, of 
“catching cold,” as if it were something to be laid hold of, 
or seized with the hands; of a fever leaving a patient, as 
though it had a personality ; of a disorder attacking him, as if 
it came upon him like an armed man; which phrases, accord- 
ing to the strict construction of Janguage, are grossly incor- 
rect, and yet are everywhere current. Now it would be just 
as unreasonable to conclude that, because a physician calls 
a certain disease St. Anthony’s fire, he therefore believes it 
to be caused by that saint, or because he says a fever leaves 
a patient, it has an individuality, and goes about from place 
to place, —- as to conclude that because Christ adopted the 
popular language of his age respecting demoniacal posses- 
sion, he really believed it, or because he represents the de- 
mon as departing, or going out of the insane, he supposed 
it to be anything more than the disorder. 

21. In like manner, the sacred writers employ on other 
subjects the language of the multitude, though based upon 
opinions known to be false. 'The Psalmist says, “ He hath 
founded it, (the earth) upon the seas, and established it 
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upon the floods, (Ps: xxiv. 2.) So Joshua says to the sun, 
“Stand thon still,” which expression belongs to a popular 
notion known to be erroneous. And David represents the 
sun as “running a race ;” (Ps. xix. 5,6,) and as “ knowing 
his going down,” (civ. 19.) The Saviour also speaks of 
God “ making his sun to rise,” (Matt. v. 4.) All these are 
examples of the use of language by the sacred writers and 
teachers, not according to the philosophy of the subject, but 
according to the received opinions in relation to it; and the 
remark made by Calvin in relation to the Psalmist’s decla- 
ration that God had founded the earth upon the seas, may 
be repeated of all these inspired teachers, that they ‘do not 
treat the subject philosophically, but speak in a popular 
manner, adapting their language to the apprehension of the 
vulgar,” (sed populariter loquens ad rudium captum se accom- 
odat.) And the inquiry may be made with equal propriety,— 
why did not the Psalmist, why did not the Saviour, correct 
these errors of the people, instead of employing such language 
as would confirm them in their false opinions? Yet they did 
not. It may be said, perhaps, that these are not religious 
errors. Yet truth is important, wherever it may be. But 
we find that Christ declined correcting another error, of a 
religious character, and one, it would seem, as important as 
that of possession. When he was asked, ‘‘ Lord, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” (John 
ix. 2,) though this question arose from the doctrine of trans- 
migration, from the opinion that the souls of men existed 
in a previous state, and were sent into human bodies as a 
punishment, and though this gross error was received by 
his disciples, who were to be the future teachers of the 
world, yet he did not stop to show the character of this 
error, but gave a direct answer to their question. Now we 
contend that it is just as strange that Christ should pass 
over this error of the people and his disciples respecting the 
preéxistence and transmigration of souls, as that he should 
pass over that of demoniacal possession, without correction ; 
and we think that whatever will satisfactorily explain the 
one will also explain the other. 

22. In relation to this subject, Paley has a very good pas- 
sage. “That the writers of the New Testament, in com- 
mon with other Jewish writers of that age, fell into the 
manner of speaking and of thinking upon the subject, 
which then universally prevailed,” is no cause of alarm. 
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“ The doctrine (demoniacal possession) was not what Christ 
brought into the world. Jt appears in the Christian records 
incidentally and accidentally, as being the subsisting opinion 
of the age and country in which his ministry was exercised. 
It was no part of the object of his revelation to regulate 
men’s opinions concerning the action of spiritual substances 
upon animal bodies.” !? And, had he stopped to correct every 
error of this sort, he would have been involved in continual 
strife with the people and the Pharisees. Had he, for ex- 
ample, attacked the common faith in demoniacal possession, 
and affirmed that the diseases were the effects of natural 
causes, the Pharisees would have seized it as a pretext for 
charging him with denying the existence of spirits. both 
good and evil, or in other words with Sadduceeism, and thus 
have turned the people against him. 

23. The plain matter of fact is, Christ did not come to 
correct errors in detail : he left unnoticed many false opinions, 
and even suffered his disciples to continue under wrong 
impressions respecting the nature of his kingdom. His ob- 
ject was not to destroy false doctrines and opinions, one by 
one, but to lay down certain great and eternal principles, 
which, in their operation, should finally remove all errors, 
and sweep away the whole foundation and fabric of super- 
Stition. It was his business to establish the everlasting truth 
of heaven in the world, and having done this to leaveit to 
work, as leaven, until it should spiritualize the entire human 
mind and heart. And accordingly he adopted, in respect 
to demoniacal possession and other similar subjects, the 
popular language of the times, the common forms of speech, 
without believing himself, or intending to confirm others 
in the belief, or in any way holding himself responsible for, 
the errors which gave rise to this peculiar language. And 
this, as we have seen, is in accordance with the practice of 
all people and, ages, and what is equally important, was the 
practice among those who were known to reject the reality 
of possessions. Such employed the common speech on the 


12 Evidences of Christianity, pt. iii. c. 2. For this popular usage of terms 
by a sacred writers, see also Prof. Stuart, Biblical Repos. Jan. 1836, pp. 
_ 8 Ts auroient pris un prétexte de accuser de nier, &e. Beausobre, Re- 
marques sur le N. Test. p. 14. See also Lardner’s Works, vol. i. p. 504, 
note, where this passage is cited. ‘The suggestion presented here is certain- 
ly worthy of consideration, and appears to us to throw much light upon the 
conduet of Christ, in reference to this and other similar particulars. 
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subject to describe the symptoms and manifestations of what 
they believed and affirmed to be a natural disease; in the 
Same way that the astronomer talks of the sun’s rising and 
setting, knowing that the expression is not philosophically 
just, but knowing also that every one will understand him 
as describing an appearance, and not suspect him of holding 
the error upon which this language is founded. _ Indeed, in 
this very dissertation, in accordance with custom, we have 
used the expressions “ demoniacs,” “ possessed with devils,” 
&c. ; yet we presume no one, for this reason, will charge us 
with believing that the persons described by these terms were 
really possessed with devils or demons, or even with believ- 
ing in the existence of such spirits. And by the same rule, 
there can be no more propriety or justice in charging this 
upon Christ, because he adopted similar language in com- 
pliance with a similar custom.'4 : 

24. We shall proceed now to offer some reasons in favor 
of the position taken in the commencement of this disserta- 
tion, —that the demoniacs were afflicted only with natural 
disorders. First, they are mentioned with diseased per- 
sons, and classed with them, in such way as to lead to the 
conclusion that they are the same. Matthew says, “ They 
brought unto Jesus all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments” —thisis the general expression 
—and then he proceeds to specify, — “even those who were 
possessed with demons, and those who were lunatics, and 
those who had the palsy.” (iv. 24.) Here the evangelist 
clearly comprehends the possessed with demons under the 
general terms of sick and diseased. 'The lunatics were dis- 
tinguished from the demoniacs, though both were insane, 
because, as before observed, the madness of the former was 
supposed to have some connection with the changes of the 
moon. ‘T'o the same purpose is the language used respect- 
ing the recovery or restoration of these persons. Matthew 


14 The request of the Gadarene demoniac, that the demons might be sent 
into the swine, and the destruction of these, will not be regarded as a diffi- 
culty by those who consider the strange freaks of madmen. Believing him- 
‘self possessed, and casting his eyes carelessly around, he discovered the 
herd of swine; and the thought flashed into his disordered mind to ask that 
the demons might be sent into them, and immediately the request is made. 
The Saviour, it seems, permitted the madness to be transferred from the de- 
moniac to the animals, to illustrate which the reader is referred to 2 Kings, 
v. 27, where the leprosy of Naaman is said to be transferred to Gehazi. ‘This 
is much more reasonable, than to suppose that evil spirits would ask to be 
sent into the swine, and then act so foolishly after their request was granted. 
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says of the demoniacs, as of those affected with the palsy, 
“he healed them.” So of the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman it is said, “she was made whole.” (Matt. xv. 28.) 
Luke speaks of those “vexed with unclean spirits” as 
“healed.” (vi. 18, and viii. 2.) And again he says, “He 
cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil 
spirits.” (vii. 21.) Here also the possessed with evil spirits 
are classed with those having infirmities and natural diseases, 
and are represented together with them as being cured. So 
in the case of the epileptic youth, casting out the demon and 
curing him, are used indifferently as meaning the same thing. 
(See Matt. xvii. 16, 18.) 

25. Secondly, the different Evangelists, and the same 
Evangelists, ascribe the symptom or action to the man or to 
the demon indifferently, using sometimes the singular and 
sometimes the plural number in speaking of. the same case, 
For example,. Matthew says they brought to Christ “ one 
possessed with a devil, blind and dumb, (xii. 22;) but Luke 
says, i¢ was dumb.” (xi. 14.) So of the Gadarene demo- 
niac ; Matthew and Luke say the demons besought Jesus, 
but Mark tells us “he (the demoniac) besought him.” The 
last Evangelist is remarkably free in interchanging the sin- 
gular and plural in this account. See verses 2, 10, 13, 15, 
16,18, The demoniacs themselves employ language in the 
same way, speaking sometimes in their own person, and 
sometimes as the supposed devils or demons. ‘The demo- 
niac of the synagogue says, “ What have we to do with 
thee? art thou come to destroy ws? J know thee,” &c. 
(Mark i. 24.) So the Gadarene maniac exclaims, “ My name 
is Legion, for we are many.” (Mark v. 9.) These examples 
are proof that the sacred historians impute the same words 
and actions to the demoniac or the demons indifferently, 
showing thereby that when they say this or that was done 
by the evil spirit, it is only another way of saying the insane 
person himself did it. 'This will be further illustrated from 
such expressions as the following: “ And unclean spirits, 
when they saw him, (Jesus,) fell down before him,” &c. 
(Mark iii. 11.) This was of course a bodily act, showing, 
therefore, that he meant only the demoniac or madman. _ 

26. Thirdly, the conduct of the possessed is what we 
_ should expect of epileptic and insane people. The convul- 
sions always accompany epilepsy; and the wandering and 
filthy life among the tombs and mountains, the fierceness, 
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shouting, &e. are all in harmony with madness. And. the 
request of the Gadarene demoniac, that the devils might be 
sent into the swine, is just such a freak as we should expect 
of a madman; while his whimsical answer, “My name is 
Legion,” is in perfect keeping with the rest of his behavior, ' 
and shows clearly the confused and furious state of his mind. 
‘To suppose he was actually possessed with a legion, or about 
five thousand evil spirits, is too great an outrage upon reason 
and common sense to receive the sanction of any well-disci- 
plined mind ; whereas the regarding the person as‘a madman 
brings his reply into complete harmony with the well-known 
characteristics of insanity. 

27. Fourthly, another reason for believing that the pos- 
sessed were affected only with natural disorders, is the fact 
that the physicians of that age, and others best qualified to 
judge, affirmed that this was the case. Aristotle maintained 
that possession was the effect of melancholy. It was because 
of his melancholy character, and his preaching in the wil- 
derness and solitary places, that the Jews accused John 
Baptist of having a devil. (Matt. xi. 18.) The great Hip- 
pocrates wrote a book to prove that epilepsy was not a 
“sacred disease,” or, in other words, supernatural, but arose 
from natural causes. Plotinus,a Platonic philosopher of the 
third century, says that the vulgar only believed that diseases 
were caused by demons, but that men of sense agreed that 
all disorders proceeded from physical causes. And Origen 
informs us that the physicians of his time accounted in a 
natural way for those diseases imputed to demons. Philos- 
torgius also mentions Posidonius, the most eminent physi- 
cian of his age, as aflirming that insanity was not owing to 
demons, “ but to a redundancy of peccant humors.” Many 
other physicians are cited as authorities by Wetstein, in his’ 
Commentary on Matt. iv. 24. The testimony of such men 
is surely worthy of attention, and shows clearly that the: 
better portion of the community, even at that period, rejected 
the doctrine of possessions, and ascribed all diseases to nat- 
ural causes. And being physicians mostly, or those best 
acquainted with the nature, construction, and operations of 
the human frame, and having opportunity to examine those 
said to be possessed, it is surely reasonable to infer that they 
would come to more just conclusions on the subject than the 
ignorant and superstitious multitude. 

28. We have now finished what we have to say on the 
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subject of this dissertation. ‘The observations have been 
more extended than we anticipated, but not more so than 
was deemed necessary. From the whole that has been offered, 
we think it evident that the demoniacs were either madmen 
of some sort or other, or epileptics, whose minds are always 
affected during the fit. Whenever a person was subject to 
deep melancholy, as John Baptist; or talked wildly and inco- 
herently, as the Jews pretended Christ did on one occasion ; 
or was strangely bent on injuring himseif or others, as insane 
persons frequently are; or had no command over the mem- 
bers of his body, as epileptics; it was said of him, after the 
manner of the age, that he had a devil or demon. If, at the _ 
same time, the person lost his sight, or hearing, or speech, he 
was said to havea blind, deaf, or dumb devil or demon. And 
so if he wandered among the tombs, and thereby became 
ceremonially or legally unclean, he was represented as having 
an unclean spirit, or a foul spirit. Such are the results to 
which our investigations have brought us; and, having 
presented these, we leave the subject in the hands of the 
reader.* T: BOE 


5 For a more full discussion of the subject, consult Farmer’s Essay on the 
Demoniacs. (Our references are to the 3d London edition.) Lardner’s Case 
of the Demoniacs, Works, i. pp. 448—519, and Remarks on Ward’s Diss. 
¢c.i.. Works, x. pp. 265—275. Scriptural Interpreter, vol. ii. pp. 255—302. 
ili, 60—68, Jahn’s Archeology, sects. exciv—cxcvi. Universalist Expos. 
i, pp. 249—256, old series. _Mede’s Discourses, pp. 120—131. Dis. vi. 
London, 1642. Farmer on Miracles, c. iii. sects. i. ii. 3d edit. Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, art. Hypochondriasis. Third and Fourth Annual Reports of 
the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, 1835, 1836. Combe’s 
Phrenology, Self-Esteem and Wonder. Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
vol. vi. Camphell’s. Prelim. Dissertations, Dis. vi. pt. i. 'Thompson’s *Lec- 
tures, pp. 64—76. Whittemore’s Notes on the Parables, pp. 87. See 
also Wetstein, who enters upon the subject largely. N.'T. on Matt. iv. 24. 
Vol. i, p. 283, b. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, pt. iii. sect. iv. 
Insanity. Gall’s Works, vol. iv. 162—167. A. Combe on Mental Derange- 
ment, ¢. v. pp. 162, 163, 
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Art. XXXIV. 


Opinions of the Ancient Heathens concerning the Suprem- 
acy of God, the Immortality of the Soul, and the ulti- 
mate Happiness of all Mankind. 


The History of Philosophy from the earliest Periods: drawn up from 
Brucker’s Historia Critica Philosophie. By William Enfield, LL.D. &c. 
(New edition.) London, 1837. 8vo. pp. 670: 


Tue history of philosophy is intensely interesting to the 
reflecting mind, in contemplating those far distant periods, 
when the “light from on high” had not shed its radiance 
upon the human understanding. Though many and great 
were the errors of opinion, which exerted a baleful influence 
over the intellect and morals of the Gentiles, yet many oases 
are to be seen in the wide-spread desert of the pagan mind, 
Many approaches were made towards those great truths that 
were afterwards brought to light in the gospel. We cannot, 
indeed, admit the sufficiency of “ nature’s light,” as a guide 
to faith and duty; still it must be conceded that such have 
been the capabilities of man, and such the manifestations of 
that great Being who “has never left himself without a 
witness,” that many have attained, even though unaided by 
revealed religion, to tolerably correct views of the supremacy 
of Deity, the immortality of the soul, and the final happiness 
of the human family. 

The ancient heathens, like those of modern times, were 
mostly idolaters, having their “lords many and gods many.” 
Yet these were not all equal in their estimation. ‘There was 
one greater than the rest; as Jupiter, for example. ‘The 
supremacy of Deity was acknowledged by the Chaldeans, 
the Persians, the Indians or Hindoos, the Egyptians, the 
Celtic nations, the Ethiopians, the Htrurians, and the 
Scythians; and taught by such philosophers as Orpheus, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Antisthenes, Zeno, 
Pythagoras, &c." b 

The immortality of the human soul was believed by the 
Egyptians, the Celts, the Scythians, and others ; and it was 
taught by Zamolxis, Orpheus, Socrates, Plato, Pherecydes, 
and Pythagoras.” 


1 See Enfield, pp. 19, 24, &c. 66, 101. 
2 Ibid. pp. 45, 53, &c. 60, 99, 230. 
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The doctrine of the final happiness of all mankind was 
inculcated by some of the ancient philosophers. Though 
they had not beheld the concentrated light beaming from 
the testimony of “all God’s holy prophets” with regard to 
“the restitution of all things,” yet such were the convictions 
in which multitudes rested relative to the nature of the 
human soul, and the end for which man was created, that 
they dured to hope that all of human birth would ultimately 
be happy. Before the authority is adduced -by which this 
position is sustained, let it be remarked that it is not pre- 
tended that all pagans of antiquity cherished this “pleasing 
hope.” - Nor did all comprehend and believe the doctrine of - 
the immortality of the soul, or even the supremacy of the 
Divine Being. But doubtless the same course of right rea- 
soning which led the enlightened minds of that time to 
believe in the supremacy of Deity, and the immortality of 
the soul, would lead them to believe in universal happiness 
for man. 

I begin with the religious opinions of the Persians. The 
religious system of the Persian Magi was greatly improved 
by Zoroaster. Plutarch, speaking of his doctrine, says : 


“Some maintain that neither is the world governed by;blind 
chance without intelligence, nor is there one mind alone at the 
head of the universe ; but, since good and evil are blended, and na- 
ture produces nothing unmixed, we are to conceive, not that there 
is one storekeeper, who, after the manner of an_ host, dispenses 
adulterated liquors to his guests, but that there are in nature two 
Opposite powers, counteracting each other’s operations, the one 
accomplishing good designs, the other evil. To the better power 
Zoroaster gave the name of Oromasdes; to the worse, that of 
Arimanius. He also taught that Mithras was a divinity, who acted: 
as moderator between them; whence he was called by the Per- 
sians the Mediator,. The fated time is approaching in which the 
surface of the earth shall become a perfect plane, and all men 


h : . : 
Rian sr one language, and live happily together in one 


He adds, on the authority of Theopompus : 


“It is the opinion of the Magi, that each of these gods shall 
subdue and be subdued by turns for six thousand ag but that, 
at last, the evil principle shall perish, and men shall live in happi- 


oe aaa needing food nor yielding a shadow.”—Enfield, pp. 
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Speaking of the above-mentioned doctrine of Zoroaster, 
Enfield says : 


“ These active and passive principles he conceived to be perpet- 
ually at variance ; the former tending to produce good, the latter 
evil; but that, through the mediation or intervention of the Su- 
preme Being, the contest would at last terminate in favor of the 
good principle.” “ According to Zoroaster,” he adds, “ various 
orders of spiritual beings, gods or demons, have proceeded from 
the Deity, which are more or less perfect, as they are at a greater 
or less distance, in the course of emanation from the eternal foun- 
tain of intelligence; among which the human soul is a_ particle 
of divine light, which will return to its source, and partake of its 
immortality.” * 


* Note by the Editor. Prof. Tytler has stated more definitely the religious 
system of the ancient Persians, from their sacred books of the Zendavesta- 
This work is supposed to have been written by the elder .Zoroaster, about 
1200 years before Christ. It has been but recently introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of Europeans, by the translation of Anquetil de Perron, who made a 
journey to Persia, to explore every trace of the religion of Zoroaster. Tytler 
says,— 3 

“The cosmogony of the Zendavesta...... supposes the first principle of 
all things to be ‘Time without bounds, or Eternity. From this first principle 
proceed (but in what manner is not explamed) the first light, the first water, 
and the original fire. From this first principle likewise sprung: Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, secondary principles, but active and creative of all things; Ormuzd 
a being infinitely good, and Ahriman a being infinitely wicked. The dura- 
tion of this world is limited to 12,000 years, — a space of time that is equally 
divided between Ormuzd and Ahriman, who maintain a constant war for the 
sovereignty of created nature, and alternately prevail during the period of 
the duration of the universe; but the contest is to be finally terminated by 
the triumph of Ormuzd over Ahriman: good must subdue evil. 

“ Tn the mean time, for maintaining their warfare, Ormuzd creates an im- 
mense number of good genii, and his opponent an equal number of evil ones. 
Ormuzd then proceeds io the creation of a perfect world, but is continually 
. thwarted in his purpose, and has his works contaminated, by the malignant 
interference of his adversary. Ormuzd creates a bull, out of the body of 
which spring, first, all the different kinds of plants, and then all the various 
species of animals, man among the rest. But, in this formation of the bull, 
Ahriman has likewise a joint operation; so that man, intended to be formed 
pure, uncorrupted and immortal, has within him the seeds of impurity, cor- 
ruption, and death. He deviates, of course, from the path of rectitude, and 
falls from his pristine innocence. His first offence is, the neglect to pay a 
proper veneration to Ormuzd, under the symbol of water,—a crime which 
entails sin and mortality against all the descendants of the aggressor, and 
gives a great triumph to Ahriman and his evil genil.. 

“ The contentions between the good and the evil principle are supposed to 
endure till the accomplishment of time. Man becomes subject to death in 
consequence of his sins; but, when the period arrives that the whole inhab- 
itants of this earth shall be converted to the religion of Zoroaster, then shall 
be the resurrection of the dead, with their earthly bodies and souls. . The 
just shall be separated from the unjust ; the former to be translated to Para- 
dise, where they shall enjoy the highest pleasures both of soul and body ; the 
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_ Let us pass from the religious opinions of the Persians, in 
regard to the final condition of mankind, to notice those of 
the Indians or Hindoos : 


“The sum of their doctrine concerning divine subjects is as 
follows: God is light; not such as is seen, like the sun or fire, 
but intelligence and reason. He never produced evil, but light, 
and life, and souls, of which he is the sole Lord. The former 
and governor of the universe pervades it, and is invested with 
it, asa. garment; he is immortal, and sees all things ; the stars, 
the moon, and the sun, are his eyes. He is beneficent, and 
preserves, directs and provides for all. The human mind is of 
celestial origin, and has a near relation to God. When it departs 
from the body, it returns to its parent, who expects to receive back 
the souls which he has sent forth. 

“The human soul they represented to be of divine original, 
because, with all the other eastern nations, they conceived it to be 
a particle or an emanation of that intellectual fire by which they 
believed the universe to be animated. Their doctrine of the return 
of the soul to God, which some have confounded with the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection, seems to have meant nothing 
more than that the soul, after being diséngaged from the grosser 
material body, would be reunited to the fountain of all being, the 
soul of the world. It is an opinion still found among the In- 
dians, and probably of very ancient date, that there is in nature a 
periodical restitution of all things; when, after the return of all 
derived beings to their source, they are again sent forth, and the 
whole course of things is renewed,.”—Enfield, pp. 30, 31. 


From the Indians or Hindoos, we will turn to the Egyp- 
tians. We shall find that they had a hope, much like that 
of the wise man of the Scriptures, who said, “ the dust shall 
return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” Of the Egyptians, Enfield says: 


“The different notions concerning the state of the soul after 
death were probably held by different colleges of priests, some of 


latter to be purified, for an appointed space, in burning metals, and cleansed 
from all their offences; after which all created beings shall enjoy the most 
perfect happiness forever. Ahriman and his evil genii shall undergo the 
same purification ; and after his limited punishment, even he shall partake 
of the joys of eternity, Yepeat the Zendavesta, and join with all beings in the 
praises of Ormuzd.” . 

After describing the moral and practical doctrine of the Zendavesta, &c. 
Prof. Tytler-adds ; “T have thus endeavored to give some idea of the genius 
and character of the ancient Persians, who were a people remarkable for a 
temperance and simplicity of manners, very different from the character the 
assumed after they had become a great and conquering nation.” Tytier’s 
Universal History, vol. i. pp. 121—126. Boston, 1835. 


whom were advocates for the doctrine of transmigration, while 
others held that the souls of good men, after wandering for a time 
among the stars, were permitted to return to the society of the 
gods; or the seeming inconsistency of these opinions may be 
reconciled by means of a conjecture, which naturally arises from 
the doctrine, that God is the soul of the world, from which all 
things came, and to which they will return. According to this 
doctrine, it may be conceived that all souls, being portions of the 
universal mind, must return to the Divinity; but that since differ- 
ent minds, by their union with the body, are stained with different 
degrees of.impurity, it becomes necessary that, before their return, 
they should pass through different degrees of purgation, which 
might be supposed to be accomplished by means of successive 
fransmigrations. According to this system, bad men would under- 
go this metempsychosis for a longer, good men for’a shorter 
period; and the Amenthes, or Hades, may be conceived to have 
been the region in which departed souls, immediately after death, 
received their respective designations.” —p. 5. 


From Egypt let us pass over into Europe, and consider 
the religious opinions of the Celts, — a name, that embraces 
the ancient inhabitants of Germany, Britain, France, and 
Spain. ‘The historian says of this people: — 


“Pomponius Mela represents the Celts as expecting to pass, 
after death, into the invisible world. And this notion agrees with 
the authorities already cited on this subject, and with the accounts 
which are given, by various writers, of the funeral ceremonies 
practised in the northern nations, particularly that of committing 
to the funeral pile, or the sepulchre, whatever had been dear to 
the deceased. It is also most consonant to the mythological lan- 
guage of the ancient Edda, which everywhere represents the 
future life, as an assembly of good or bad men, ima state of reward 
or punishment, and only speaks of a return to life, for the purpose 
of reuniting the soul and body, after the soul has passed through a 
necessary course of purification, previously to its admission into 
the regions of the happy. -From this state of purgation none were 
to be excused, except those who had voluntarily exposed themselves 
to death in battle; and hence it was that those who fell in war 
were deemed to have made a glorious and happy exit from life, 
whilst they who died by sickness were thought to have’ perished 
shamefully and wretchedly. To those brave spirits who died’ in 
battle, the gates of the palace of Odin were immediately opened, 
and they were to live in his hall (Valhalla) in the full enjoyment of 
everything which delighted then on the earth. Others, who had 
lived a pious, just and temperate life, and at last died by sickness, 
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were to be admitted, after the necessary purification, into a bright 
and happy mansion, where they should live forever; whilst 
they who had in this life been guilty of great crimes (among 
which perjury, adultery and assassination were reckoned the 
most heinous) were to be consigned to Hela, where they should 
remain in punishment till the éwilight of the gods,—a term by 
which is denoted a general restitution of all things, when, after 
the burning of the world, a new period of existence would com- 
mence.” 


Of the Scythians, including the Thracians and Getz, it is 
said : 


“The Getz are a most warlike people, not only through their 
natural strength and courage, but through the influence of an 
opinion taught them by Zamolxis, that after death they shall be 
removed to other habitations. With this persuasion, they leave 
the world with as little concern as they would undertake a jour- 
ney- Herodotus relates that they expected, after death, to go to 
Zamolxis.. Pomponius Mela says of them, they are a hardy 
race, always ready to meet death; but this effect is produced by 
different opinions: some think that the souls of the dead return to 
life; others, that, though they do not return, they are not extinct, 
but pass toa happier state; whilst others have no other opinion 
concerning death than that it is better than life.”—pp. 60, 61. 


I will quote but one passage more in regard to the reli- 
gious opinions of the ancients, and this shall be with respect 
to the Greeks of olden times. The Orphic doctrine con- 
cerning God and nature was, that 


“ God, from all eternity, contained within himself the unformed 
principles of the material world, and consisted of a compound na- 
ture, active and passive. By the energy of the active principle, 
he sent forth from himself, at the commencement of a certain finite 
period, all material and spiritual beings; and all these, proceeding 
originally from God, will, after certain purgations, return to him.” 
Among the disciples of Orpheus, the most celebrated is Museeus, an 
Athenian philosopher and poet. The doctrine which he taught 
was, “that all things are produced from one, and shall be Ttesolv- 
ed into the same,—an Orphie doctrine, which is the first principle 
of the system of emanation, and the foundation of all the ancient 
theogonies.”—pp. 66, 67. 


_'These extracts are chiefly valuable as presenting the reli- 
gious views of a large portion of the ancient heathens on 
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the condition of the human soul after death. They show 
conclusively that the philosophers of antiquity, who be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, generally believed that 
it would be happy, and, to a very great extent, that all 
would be happy. ‘They do not, indeed, appear to have had 
so definite and uniform notions in regard to the manner in 
which the soul after death should be made happy; still they 
contemplated the future with hope, and had no fear of death. 
To say the least, it is a gratification to know that so large a 
portion of the early inhabitants of the world were enabled 
to indulge a hope that, “if they died they should live again” 
in a better life, a happier world, even though the voice of 
revelation had not spoken to them concerning the spirit- 
land. How thankful should we be, that, to all which those 
pagans had to inspire their minds with “a hope full of im- 
rhortality,” we have, superadded, the “ fulness of the blessing 
of the gospel of Christ.” L. W. 


Art. XXXV. 


Educational Reform: its Results, and our Duties in re- 
lation thereto. 


1. Lectures on Popular Education, &c. &c. By Grorce Comps. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. 12mo. pp. 130: 

2. American Education, or Strictures on the Nature, Necessity, and Prac- 
ticability of a system of National Education, suited to the United States, 
’ By Rev. Bens. O. Peers. New York: J. 8. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 364. 

“3. Home Education. By Isaac Taynor, author of “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm ;” “ Physical Theory of Another Life,” &c. &ce. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 322. 
4. cede Education. By the author of Peter Parley’s Tales. New 


York: F.J. Huntington. 12mo. pp. 396. 


Tue great number of publications upon the subject of 
education which are issuing, and have lately issued, from 
the book and periodical press, in conjunction with recent 
legislative enactments, popular lectures, addresses, and 
speeches, on the same subject, unequivocally demonstrate 
that there is) a very general excitement in the public mind 
in relation to it. The minds of many are directed, at the 
present moment, to the consideration of means for improv- 
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ing the. methods of instruction, and for extending its bles- 
sings to the utmost limits. There is much zeal and much 
agitation abroad upon the subject. There is scarcely a 
“state in the Union in which education has not become, 
within a few years, a theme of ever-increasing interest. So 
constantly recurring are the evidences of this state of public 
sentiment, that there is no need of detailing proofs of a 
“movement of the waters,” indeed, of a very remarkable 
“tide in the affairs of men,” in relation to this subject. 

In this state of the public mind, this tide of public opinion, 
we are, of all men, perhaps, the most interested. As parents, 
patriots, and philanthropists, we may not be more deeply 
interested in watching the movement of this tide, than other 
well-wishers of their children, their countrymen, or their 
species. But in as far as we consider ourselves bound to 
promote, by every means within our reach, the extinction 
of error, and the dominion of truth, the true knowledge of 
the Universal Parent, reverence towards God, and brotherly 
kindness towards man, together with all the other objects of 
our Master’s mission, so far we are bound, in duty ‘in 
gratitude, as co-laborers with Christ and God, to watch at- 
tentively the progress of educational movements, and to 
exert every faculty to have this agitation of the public mind 
result in the most beneficial manner, We think we perceive, 
in this excited condition of public attention, much ground 
for a hope which we would fondly cherish, — the hope that 
it will be overruled by a superintending Providence for the 
furtherance of liberal and enlarged views of Christian truth 
and duty, for the extension of our borders, and for the rapid 
growth therein of every Christian excellence. So far as it 
is possible for us to make the agitation of educational reform 
contribute to the accomplishment of these ends, and the ful- 
filment of this hope, so far it is owr duty to exert ourselves. 
To the determination, how far this duty is imposed upon 
us in our individual capacity, let each true-hearted Univer- 
salist and disciple of Jesus arouse himself. After a cursory 
survey of the works whose titles we have placed at the com- 
mencement of this article, we purpose to submit to the con- 
sideration of our brethren of “like precious faith” a few 
suggestions upon educational reform, and our duties in re- 
lation to it. May the pen of some one who has thought 
more maturely upon the subject, of some father in our 
Israel, be moved to second these feeble though well- 
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intended endeavors to direct the attention of the members 
and friends of our denomination to their duties in reference 
to the enterprise, and to the most desirable results in whick 
the movements, already begun, may be made to eventuate, 
Previously, however, to entering upon these considera- 
tions of our duty, we will endeavor to present to the reader 
a bill of fare of the works above named, and give some idea 
of the taste and talent with which these several intellectual 
treats are served up for the edification of the-reading public. 
Mr. Combe’s work is strictly what it professes to be, — 
Lectures addressed to an assembly of the industrious classes 
of both sexes ; communicating his views of the kind of edu- 
cation best adapted to promote the usefulness and rational 
enjoyment of the mass of mankind. As we are placed here 
by our Creator, to perform certain duties and bring about 
certain results, and as we are endowed with certain capaci- 
ties for this end, and as certain relations are established be- 
tween us and all other beings, animate and inanimate, upon 
which we can act, or which can exert an agency upon us, 
it is our business to become acquainted with our own capa- 
cities and constitution, and the powers and qualities of other 
beings, the ends for which, these faculties were bestowed and 
these relations established, and then to direct our conduct 
judiciously, in accordance with such knowledge. If such is 
the business of life, it is manifest what the education of the 
people ought to be. It ought to qualify for the attainment 
of the requisite knowledge ; it ought to dispose and habituate 
to the discharge of the corresponding duties. Such seem to 
have been the fundamental views, upon which are grounded 
Mr. Combe’s illustrations of the kind of education needed 
for the common mind,— for the people,— for every one. Mr. 
Combe says, that “our constitution and our position equally 
imply that the grand object of our existence is, not to re- 
main contented with the pleasures of mere animal life, but 
to take the dignified and far more delightful station of moral 
and rational occupants of this lower world. Education, then, 
means the process of acquiring that knowledge of ourselves 
and of external nature, and. the formation of those habits of 
enterprise and activity, which are indispensable to the per- 
formance of our parts, with intelligence and success, in such 
ascene.” ‘The usual amount of education received by the 
youth of the present and past generation, even when that 
education has been reckoned very good — reading, writing, 
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arithmetic, Latin, and Greek —all this is shown by Mr. Combe 
to go but a very little way toward the adaptation of man to 
ee business and duties of life. 'The illustration of the in- 
“completeness and deficiencies of the prevailing systems of 
” education, especially of what is. called a high-school or aca- 
_demical education, leads Mr. Combe into several interesting 
details. The contrast of the very excellent system of edu- 
cation adopted in the German boarding-schools, with that of 
the high-schools and boarding-schools of England and Scot- 
land; and he might have added of America, with few excep- 
tions, must prove interesting and instructive to all who feel 
an interest in educational reform. Our youthful hours and 
studies should be more employed in making us acquainted 
with existing nature, with the leading principles and appli- 
cations of the natural sciences. The teachers of our youth 
should be their friends and companions and, guides, not the 
objects of terror. They ought to be qualified to arouse, as 
well as to satisfy, the ardent curiosity of their pupils. They 
ought to be qualified to make excursions among the works 
of nature, and to explain the innumerable examples they 
may point out, of the wisdom and power of Him who is at 
work in the visible creation around us. There ought to be 
no limit to the study of the Almighty in his works. ‘These 
or similar improvements in education are forcibly urged by 
our author. ‘These principles of education are applicable 
to all classes of men ; but Mr. Combe confines himself to the 
improvements specially required in the education of the in- 
dustrious classes, and of females of every rank, “for whom 
no adequate means: of instruction in useful knowledge are 
provided.” ‘Those of our readers who feel interested (should 
not all of us?) in the amelioration of the condition and edu- 
cation of these, large classes, will find Mr. Combe a most 
interesting, clear-headed, warm-hearted, and very suitable 
person to hold converse with upon the subject. We would 
rejoice to know that these Lectures were universally read 
and appreciated among us, aud that there was an effort 
making, by every individual in his or her appropriate 
sphere and mauner, for their practical adoption and general 
prevalence, ‘Then might we hope. to see the minds of men 
opened to appreciate the great designs of Providence, as dis- 
played in the works of creation, and to be gratified in behold- 
ing them drawing their best enjoyments from contemplating 
the excellence and grandeur of these designs, and from taking 
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a part in their execution. Then, as Mr. Combe has express- 
ed it, “there will be a distaste for excessive and exclusive 
money-grubbing, and for the present long and toilsome hour. ; 
of attendance at the manufactory, the shop, and the counting- 
house. 'These will be felt to be inimical to man’s moral and 
intellectual progression, and be restricted as a grievance. 
This result 1 hail as a positive advantage, believing, as I do, 
that all our wants may be amply supplied, and time be still left 
us to cultivate and enjoy our rational powers.” ‘This result 
we hail with an ardor as great, we trust, as Mr. Combe’s. 

‘The second work upon our list is the production of an Epis- 
copal clergyman, who has been many years engaged in the 
business of teaching, and was for some time principal of Tran- 
sylvania University. These circumstances incline us to regard 
his work with favorable expectations. Mr. Peers takes bold 
ground. He argues for the right of education to be ranked 
among the natural and inalienable rights of man ; and. that 
each citizen has a claim upon society for such a cultivation 
as shall qualify him for the discharge of those duties which 
society requires of him. He devotes himself to the discus- 
sion of the following questions : “1. What kind and amount 
of education do the circumstances of society in the United 
States require all its members should receive? 2. What 
and how much is every child, irrespectively of the character 
‘or condition of its parents, entitled to claim, and government 
consequently bound to give? And, 3. What arrangements 
had best be made for the purpose of complying with this 
reqiirement, of meeting these claims, and of discharging 
this obligation?” 'T’o the discussion of these questions, Mr, 
Peers evidently brings much acquaintance with the subject, 
in its intellectual, moral, and religious aspects, and also a 
very catholic and liberal spirit for an Orthodox clergyman. ie 
He writes with much vivacity and correctness ; and to this 
volume we think the friend of education may turn for 
many valuable suggestions clearly stated and ably advo- 
cated. Weare not prepared to concur with Mr, Peers in all 
his doctrines and arguments in relation to the obligations of 
government ; for this reason, perhaps chiefly, that we think 1 
parents are already too apt to throw the burden of education 
off from their,own shoulders. If, however, any reader of 
Mr. Peers’ book be disposed to coincide with him entirely in 
his views of public and national education, we think a modi- 
fication of his opinions would be produced, by an impartial 
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perusal of the two remaining volumes on our list — those on 
Home, or Fireside Education. 


. The first of these is the production of an author well 
‘known to many of our readers, whose leisure hours have 


been delighted with the highly original, profound, and elo- 
quent pages of “Enthusiasm,” “ Fanaticism,” “Saturday 
Evening,” “Physical Theory of Another Life,” &c. &c. 
We: presume most of our readers are acquainted with the 
peculiarities in the style of this profound and somewhat ob- 
scure writer ; for his works have had an extensive circulation 
in this country, as well as in the island of their origin. It 
has been said that, as he did not always see clearly what he 
wished to say, he has purposely wrapped up his thoughts in 
glittering clouds, and that he gives his readers many hard 
nuts to crack; but we think that, in proportion as we become 
more familiar with his style of writing, we can more fre- 
quently follow the very unusual train of his thinking, and 
find light where formerly all seemed obscurity ; and, as to 
the hard nuts, we think’ the worth and relish of the kernel 
is ample compensation for the difficulty of arriving at» it. 
We know of nowworks which,better bear repeated perusal. 
In stich reperusal, there is generally some new train of 
thought, or some new idea struck out. But they require, for 
their full appreciation, the most devoted and undistracted 
attention, the most calm and meditative state of mind. This 
work of Mr. Taylor, on Home Edueation, is written in his 
usual style, and is not therefore so well adapted for general 
acceptance as the other and plainer treatises upon our list. 
But to those who can accompany Mr. Taylor in his peculiar 
style: of composition, to those whose tastes and trains of 
thought are somewhat congenial, he will prove an instructive 
and delightful companion. He is the advocate.of an opinion 

have long cherished,—that no scale can give such 
thorough and valuable culture to the mind as private in- 
struction and diseipline in the family. His ebject is not to 
ents in public school education, which he 
but to recommend to parents the charge 
| cl ’s education, from infancy to early 
manhood, at home, The generality of our population have 
been so ac sustomed to think that their educational duties to 
their offspring are best delegated to at teachers of 
youth, that we rejoice in the opportunity, by means of this, 
and Mr. Goodrich’s volume on Fireside Education, of having 
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the benefits of an undelegated discharge of these parental 
obligations, ably argued and brought home to their slumber- 
ing consciences. We hope the attention of parents will be- 
very extensively attracted to these works of a rather novel | 
description. And we trust the result of this general regard 
to the claims of a private over a public education, will be 
soine amendment of the present prevailing state of public 
opinion on the subject. We trust parents, in their individual 
capacities, will, in many cases, be stimulated to set their 
shoulders to the work, and make improvements where they 
are generally most needed, —at home. To. aid in bringing 
about a consummation so devoutly to be wished, we would 
entreat the attention of conscientious and Christian parents 
to the claims of a home education. ; 


“The doctrine so much talked of of late, and so eagerly fol- 
lowed by many, is that of DEVELOPEMENT ; and the question put 
on all sides is, ‘ What are the readiest and the surest means of 
expanding the faculties at an early age?’ But the very contrary 
doctrine is the one professed and explained throughout this work ; 
for I am bold to avow my adherence to the principle of repression 
and reserve, in- the cultare of the mind; and it is this principle 
which 1 would fain convince the reader may be put in practice 
consistently with the conveyance of really more information, or 
of information more comprehensive and substantial, than is usu- 
ally communicated at school. " 

“The principle of delayed developement supposes a vigilant 
regard to be had to the spontaneous germination of the several 
faculties, and a due care, also, that the vitality of each should be 
preserved throughout the period during which its expansion and 
exercise are deferred. The rule we have to recommend enjoins 
that excitement should be postponed, while nutriment is supplied ; 
and, in a word, that the mental force should be husbanded, much 
rather than used, . 

“Tt is nowhere but at home that the experiment can be fairly 
tried, which shall prove whether, along with a full measure of 
mere learning, a far more vigorous expansion of the higher facul- 
ties at eighteen, than is often witnessed, may not be effected by a 
thorough-going adherence to this rule of postponed excitement. 
It must be at home, if at all, that the force and fruitfulness of the 
mind may be kept in the bud, until the natural mer-time of 
action comes on. iit gy) 4 

“But it is manifest that we must not ventur thus to delay the 
expansion of the faculties, unless we are able to caleulate, pretty 
surely, upon commanding the future opportunity to carry forward 
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the process of culture beyond the usual term of school education. 
If children are to be removed from our care, and are to abandon 
the means of improvement as they enter their teens, no choice is 
left us, but to develope the mind as quickly as we can. A some- 
what different case is however supposed throughout the present 
work. 

“Little perhaps now remains to be hoped for, in relation to 
public education, beyond the gradual extension of the existing 
system, until it shall have embraced all classes of the community. 
But: home education unquestionably is in itself susceptible of in- 
definite advancements; and especially by the means of a well- 
digested system of slow culture, such as, while it animates without 
expending the early forces of the mind, makes preparation, during 
the former half of the entire period of education, for the exercises 
and labors of the latter half. : Py 

“The full conviction I entertain of the possibility of greatly 
enhancing the intelligence of individuals, and so that of the com- 
munity, by giving effect to the principle now spoken of, has been 
a main motive in impelling me to undertake the present work. 

_“The practical decision which a teacher will be required to 
come to, when he has made his choice between a hastened and a 
delayed system of developement, must relate principally to the 
three following questions, namely, — what is it which, at certain 
stages of the process of education, should be taught, and what is 
better held in reserve? secondly, — how far, in each department 
of knowledge, when it has been taken on the list, should instruc- 
tion be carried beyond the rudiments? and, lastly, — which of the 
faculties is it that ought, in compliance with the order of nature, 
to be early cultivated, or aided in its spontaneous expansion, and 
which should’ be held in check, or at least not elicited, until a 
more advanced period ? 

“ Now it is the last of these three questions that is at once the 
most important, and the most difficult; and, in seeking guidance 
on this ground, it must be confessed that very little comes to our 
hand that is distinct and practical. Much more has been said and 
written concerning the things that are to be taught, and the method 
of teaching thera, than concerning the faculties of the mind that 
are to be trained, and the natural order of their developement. In 
suggesting, as I shall have todo in the following chapters, various 
hints on this subject, I hope to observe the caution proper to: one 

ho is advancin @ upon a path not much trodden. 

“T ought, perhaps, at once to preclude the probable supposition 

delayed developement implies either ignorance, 


that the principle of 
or inertness of mind, at any stage of the process ; for, on the con- 
trary, I believe that the plans forthwith ‘to be recommended may 
secure a higher mental energy, and that more may be taught (or 
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more of general knowledge) than is often attempted, in methods 
that do not impair the elasticity, or exhaust the force of the mind, 
and such especially as do not breed a distaste for learning. 

_“ The ‘distinguishing recommendations, then, of private educa- 
tion (intellectual culture only now considered) are,—lIst, That the 
Stress of the process may be made to rest upon the best sentiments, 
and upon the reciprocal affections of the teacher and the taught, 
instead of its falling upon law, and routine, and mechanism : 2dly, 
That everything, in method and in matter, may be exactly adapted 
to the individual capacities and tastes of the learner, and the utmost 
advantage secured for every special talent: 3dly, That it is, or 
may be, wholly exempt from the incumbrance and despotism of 
statutes, or of immemorial but perhaps irrational usages, or of 
prevalent notions, and may come altogether under the control of 
good sense, and is free to admit every approved practice: and, 
4thly, That, whereas public education is necessarily a system of 
hastened developement, private education is free to follow out the 
contrary principle of retarded developement.” — Home Education, 
pp- 11—14. 


Let us not, however, be misunderstood. At present, a 
complete education at home is, with a few exceptions, utterly 
impracticable. The change in public opinion, which we — 
desire to witness, is not one which would reject the assist- 
ance of public schools altogether, but one which would lead 
to a more cautious and scrupulous delegation of the educa- 
tional duties of a parent; one which would lead to a strict 
supervision of the children’s conduct and studies at school ; 
one, in short, which would tend to give to schools the sane- 
tity and affectionate character of home, while, at the same 
time, home should be made to abound more in the discipline 
and learning of the school. — 

_ The very popular name of Peter Parley is of itself suffi- 
cient to recommend the last-named work upon our list, to 
general attention. Peter Parley has done so much to enable 
parents to interest and instruct their children at the fireside, 
and to infuse good ideas and dispositions into the children 
themselves, that he has secured for himself a very willing 
and very numerous audience, whenever he lifts up his voice 
in the ear of parents. We may therefore leave the recent 
volume from Mr. Goodrich’s pen, on Fireside Education, to 
make its own way ; nor need we doubt its general acceptance, 
without any formal recommendation of ours, 
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Having given to our readers, as far as our limits would 
permit, some idea of the coutents and merits of the above 
recent works on the subject of education, we now revert to 
a consideration of the results, which we most ardently desire 
to have educed from these, and the many other means at 
present employed, to agitate the public mind on the subject. 

Foremost among the results to be desired, as the fruits 
of the present movement towards educational reform, we 
would name a very general or even universal persuasion 
of the incalculable importance of having our youth become 
more extensively and intimately acquainted with the works 
of nature, and more deeply impressed with a just appre- 
ciation of the attributes of Deity therein displayed. A 
conviction of this nature we very much desire to see incor- 
porated in that powerful enginery,— public opinion. And 
occasionally are our hearts gladdened, by observing some 
symptoms of this approaching change, by some pretty un- 
equivocal shadows of this coming event. When we cast 
our eyes around, in search of such symptoms, the condition 
of education in Prussia, and in the German States generally, 
is the most likely to arrest our attention. In the common 
schools of those countries, we find that the elements of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and natural history, are 
taught to all the youth; and it is there madea duty, enforced 
by penalties, of all parents to send their children to these 
common schools, from the age of seven to fourteen. In 
their seminaries for more advanced students, we find that 
natural history is a prominent object of pursuit. The lan- 
guages are indeed studied, particularly by those in the pro- 
fessions, to whom they are indispensably necessary ; but the 
natural sciences, those communicating a knowledge of uni- 
versal nature, are the stadies which universally occupy the 
time and faculties of German youth, and in which it is said 
—and we can readily give credence to it—that they engage 
with the most eager avidity. They are instructed in the 
rudiments of geology, and thus made acquainted with the 
probable process, by which the strata that compose the crust 
of this terraqueous globe were formed. They are taught, 
by a rational exposition of the organic remains of animals 
and vegetables found in the different strata, that our globe 
has undergone several revolutions, by each of which it seems 
to have been prepared for a still higher order of vegetable 

~ and animal inhabitants, They are thus impressed with a 
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very useful and animating lesson,—that the Creator pro- 
ceeds by slow and gradual steps in improving and perfecting 
even the inferior portions of his workmanship, in agreement 
with what the records of history show to be the procedure 
of the same Providence, in regard to man’s intellectual, 
moral, social, and political conditions. Such are a few of the 
lessons, which the study of geology is, or at least may be, 
made to impart to youthful minds. A knowledge of the 
external characters and composition of minerals, or mineral- 
ogy, is included as a branch of geology. ‘These studies, be 
it carefully remarked, are not pursued in the lecture-room, 
the closet, and the cabinet of minerals alone, but the student 
is taken abroad, and, with his teacher for his companion and 
guide, is made to observe for himself the facts of the science, 
and the foundations of the reasoning, in the face of nature. 
The teacher, by these friendly pedestrian excursions, comes 
to be viewed by the pupil, not as an object of mysterious 
awe, but only as a more advanced student, willing and 
anxious to afford to his pupil all such helps as his more 
familiar acquaintance with the objects of study enable him 
to afford. ‘The schools of Germany, which adopt this fami-' 
liar method, in making their pupils acquainted with the 
various phenomena of nature, must, it is evident, have many 
of the kindly affections of home mingled with the exercises 
and discipline of a school. This, as we previously remarked, 
is a highly desirable combination of the advantages of public 
and private education, which we long to see becoming a 
general characteristic of all seminaries of learning iu our 
. own and other countries. Thus will virtue and learning 
flourish conjunctly —the heart and the head be cultivated 
together, instead of having the latter so frequently, as in 
past years, improved at the expense of the former. In the 
same familiar, paternal manner, we are told, are the youth of 
Germaby made acquainted with the animals and vegetables 
of the earth, and instructed in the sciences of zoology, or- 
nithology, entomology, botany, animal and vegetable physi- 
ology. This method of educating the youth of Germany, 
has been practised sufficiently long to enable the friends of 
education everywhere to be confident in its beneficial re- 
sults. And, without any definite knowledge of its results, 
does it not sufficiently: recommend itself to the good judg- 
ment and common sense of community, to awaken, in all 
who have heard of it, the most fervent aspirations for Its — 
general adoption in this and other lands ? 
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For our own part, we very greatly desire to see our vati- 
ous seminaries of learning, from the district school to the 
highest university, amply provided with the means necessary 
for communicating to the youth of our land some knowledge 
of the works and laws of creation, or, in other words, of the 
natural sciences. We desire this improvement in the method 
of education, because our children, and all with whom they 
will have occasion to associate in business or social inter- 
course, will have their mental faculties much more strength- 
ened and improved by these studies, than by the usual sys- 
tems at present ee It hasbeen testified by respectable 
private teachers, in England and Scotland, that iaiye engaged 
in the study of the science of nature outstrip, even in the 
learning of Greek and Latin, the boys who are not engaged 
in these scientific pursuits. This is one reason why, as 
parents and philanthropists, we desire to see the study of 
universal nature more prevalent. The faculties of our chil- 
dren, and our children’s future associates, will be better drawn 
forth into exercise, and rendered more serviceable for all the 
occasions of life. Another reason why we wish these studies 
to prevail more extensively is, that the knowledge acquired, 
especially when the constitution and laws of man himself 
are the subjects of study, will be of more utility, in the future 
occasions of life, than the most profound acquisitions of what 
has hitherto been considered a learned education. But this 
and other advantages of the proposed improvement in edu- 
cation we leave to the reflections of parents and other friends 
of education, while we hasten to name that advantage, for 


sive knowledge of the Creator’s works. And to us it appears 
as the highest benefit to be derived from these studies, that 
the character and designs of the Creator shall thus become 
more reverently and justly appreciated. More enlarged, 
more rational, more liberal, more filial conceptions of the 
Divine character and government, will spring from these 
studies of nature’s works and nature’s laws. It is for this 
reason, chiefly, that we feel, and would have others feel, a 
lively interest in all educational movements, that seem to 
forward or to keep back a knowledge of nature from the 
youth of the rising generation. It is because this course of 
study would tend to make so many Universalists, if not in 
name, at least in spirit and in truth, so many rational adorers 
of the Supreme Excellence, so many better occupied and 
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happier men,—it is on this account that we hail with cordial 
satisfaction every symptom indicative of its general accepta- 
bility and prevalence. For how often have we to lament 
the too prevalent, low, and inadequate conceptions of the 
Deity, which the present generation evince! But for such, 
how could men be persuaded, that revelation teaches a 
God so different from that which reason and universal 
nature declare! But for such low conceptions, how could 
the Orthodox representations of the Deity at all be tolerated ! 
Strong in the confidence that, if nature’s: works and laws 
were faithfully interpreted, and made familiar to our youth, 
such ideas of the Supreme Father would spring therefrom, as 
would enable them to reject and refute the common and Ortho- 
dox notions of God’s character and government, we deem a 
duty incumbent upon us, and so far as their consciences per- 
ceive its obligation, upon all Universalists, to make strenuous 
and judicious efforts, for the accomplishment of this great 
improvement in general education. While we see so many 
of the present population, to whom the phenomena of ex- 
ternal nature, and of their own bodies and souls, are such 
a profound, inexplicable mystery, and how probably these 
will present no better aspect to the men of the coming gen- 
eration, but for the improvement we have suggested as a 
preventive remedy, how can we suppress the feeling of duty, 
of sacred obligation, to remove so much blighting igno- 
rance from the world? How can we longer tolerate, that 
God’s wisdom and goodness should be so manifest, his boun- 
tiful provisions for the progréss and happiness of his chil 
dren so abundant and so constantly recurring, and yet, for 


_ the want of having the eyes of their understandings opened 


by instruction’ in youth, men should be blind to all these in- 
spiring exhibitions of the universal Parent and Giver of all 
good? Can we longer tolerate all this, without some com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, while means are within: 
our reach for procuring such amendments in education as 
shall remedy the evil? We beseech our brethren, and all to 
whom these pages may come, to consider the magnitude of 
the evil we deplore, and of the benefit we long for, and to 
decide whether the means we have indicated are likely to 
eradicate the one and secure the other; and then to settle 
with their own consciences the amount of obligation and of 
effort they owe to this worthy cause. All we plead for now 
is, that a sense of duty should be aroused by these remarks, 4 
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and the reflections they may give rise to. Did our limits in 
the present number admit of it, we could enter very wil- 
lingly into details, of the means of promoting this object ; but 
we fear not but that means will suggest themselves to the 
willing mind. Where there is a will there will always be 
found a way. ae eo 
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The standing stl of the Sun and Moon, Josh. x. 12—15. 
Biblical Repository for October, 1833. Article V. 


Te article here referred to was translated for the Bibli- 
cal Repository, from a German periodical conducted by Prof. 
Hengstenberg, at Berlin, who is supposed to be the author 
of the piece. It gives, we think, the only simple and ration- 
al exposition that we have ever seen of the noted passage in 
the book of Joshua, concerning the standing still of the sun 
and moon. In the following remarks, we shall lay before 
our readers merely the statements and suggestions furnish- 
ed in that article. We can therefore claim no credit for the 
happy solution of the difficulty, though we shall arrange 
and express the borrowed thoughts in our own way. 

_ The text is as follows: 


“Then spake Joshua to the Lord, in the day when the Lord 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel and he 
said, in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon! And the sun stood still, and 

_the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies, Js not this written in the book of Jasher? So the 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day. And there was no day like that before it or 
after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man; for the 

Lord fought for Israel. And Joshua returned, and all Israel 
with him, unto the camp to Gilgal.’”—Josh. x. 12—15. 


#, 


The views heretofore given of the subject may be re- 
~ duced to three or four classes: 1, That, at the command of 
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Joshua, the sun and moon did actually stand still in their 
course through the heavens, thus making a day of twice 
the ordinary length. This was the prevalent opinion in 
early times. We first meet with it in the apocryphal book 
of Ecclesiasticus, xlvi.4: “ Did not the sun go back by his 
[Joshua’s] means? was not one day as long as two?” It 
was even maintained as late as the sixteenth century, by 
some eminent divines, who urged it against the Copernican 
system. 2. After the Copernican system, however, obtained 
general currency, it was supposed that the phenomenon was 
occasioned, not by the sun and moon standing still, but by 
the earth pausing in its diurnal revolution. This view is, 
indeed, the same essentially with the former; since the only 
difference is, that the latter supposes the event to be describ- 
ed, not scientifically, but according to the optical appear- 
ance, which is unquestionably the usual method of descrip- 
tion in the Bible. 3. Others have had recourse. to the 
hypothesis of certain atmospherical phenomena. As there 
had been a terrible hail-storm in the heat of the battle, (see 
the preceding verse,) the heavens, it is said, may have been 
illuminated by lightning after the sun went down, or the 
beams of the setting sun may have been refracted through 
the hail; or there was, perhaps, a halo or mock-sun of 
unusual brightness, or some extraordinary refraction of the 
solar rays in the evening, or during the night ; any of which 
may have afforded the Israelites sufficient light to pursue 


their enemies. 4. Some, again, have taken the description - 


throughout as a highly poetical representation, in which the 
standing still of the sun and moon is merely a strong hyper- 
bole, such as the poetical parts of the Scriptures abound in. 
So the Jewish philosopher Maimonides (A. D. 1170) under- 
stands it; and so it seems to have been regarded by Vatablus, 
professor at Paris in the time of the Reformation, who 


paraphrases the passage thus: “ Lord, let not the light of the _ 


sun and of the moon fail us, until we shall have fully over- 
come our enemies.” 

Such are the several views oe ie been proposed. If 
we now pass to an examination of them, it is at once obvi- 
ous that the two first are encumbered with great difliculties, 
in a scientific respect ; and that the third, iu all its modifica- 
tions, is untenable. Assuming, as this third hypothesis 
does, that it was the intent of the passage to give an account 
of some unusnal phenomena that actually appeared in the 
51 
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heavens, it is absurd to suppose that Joshua and his host 
mistook lightning at night for the light of the sun, or a halo 
for the solar orb itself; and there are no laws of refraction, 
of which we have any knowledge, that could make the sun 
appear even visible, much less stationary, in the latitude of 
Palestine, for “ about a whole day” after the usual hour of 
his setting. 

As to the fourth hypothesis, the only difficulty attending 
it, in the form in which it has been stated, is, that it supposes 
the writer of the book to have risen abruptly from the plain- 
est style of narrative, into a poetical flight of the boldest 
kind, and then to have descended as suddenly into the 
simple historical method again ; for it is unquestionable that 
the context, both preceding and subsequent, is literal, pro- 
saic, unadorned narrative. This difficulty, however, is 
entirely removed, if it be true, as certain circumstances in 
the passage and its context seem to indicate, that the para- 
graph concerning the standing still of the sun and moon is 
but a quotation from an ancient poem, introduced by the 

» author of the book of Joshua in the way of ornament, just 
as we often introduce poetical extracts into the course of our 
narratives. In that case, it is not the inspired writer him- 
self, but the author whom he quotes, who speaks of the 
standing still of the sun and moon; and this, too, only in 
the gorgeous imagery of Oriental poetry. We have, then, 
no reason to suppose any peculiar natural phenomena 
whatsoever ; the expressions are hyperboles, such as abound 
in this species of composition. See the 18th Psalm, where 
David’s deliverance from Saul and the rest of his enemies, is 
described under the figure of a terrific tempest accompanied 
with an earthquake. See, also, the triumphal song of the 
Israelites, after they had crossed the Red sea; and the 

_ triumphal song of Deborah, (Judges v.) where it is said that 
» even “the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 
- Compare, too, many lofty figures in the prophets, for in- 
stance, in Habakkuk, and we shall see that the present pas- 
sage is surpassed in boldness by many others even in the 

_ Bible itself. We may add, as a circumstance which, though 
; not suflicient proof of itself, yet countenances the supposi- 
_ tion of its being merely poetic imagery, that Joshua’s caus- 
ing the sun and moon to stand still is nowhere else men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. The prophets and Psalmists, who 
repeat the praises of God for his miraculous deeds in the 
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early history of Israel, do not allude to it by a single word, 
while they recur again and again to wonders which are 
comparatively of less magnitude, as the passage through the 
Red sea, and through the Jordan. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in his narration of the effects of faith under 
the Old Testament, passes it by without notice, although he 
cites from the book of Joshua the example of Rahab, the 
falling of the walls of Jericho, &c. 


_ Let us now turn to the proof that the passage in question 
is borrowed by the author of the book of Joshua from an 
ancient poem. ‘That such is the case with at least a part of 
it, is asserted by the author himself, who quotes the Book of 
Jasher : “Is not this written in the book of Jasher?” And 
that this book was poetical, is apparent both from the 
rhythmical arrangement of the words here avowedly bor- 
rowed from it, in which the parallelism of the members can- 
not be mistaken ; and also from the fact that in 2 Sam. i. 18, 
this same book is referred to as containing that exquisite 
piece of poetry, the elegy of David over Saul and Jonathan. _ 
It remains, now, to inquire whether the whole of the passage 
—what follows the formal reference, as well as what pre- 
cedes it—is taken from the book quoted. This appears 
probable, in the first place, from the fact that the poetical 
mode of expression, with its rhythm and parallelism, is main- 
tained in the latter part as well as in the former. A still 
stronger circumstance, however, is found in the expression 
with which the passage closes: “And Joshua returned 
[from the expedition,] and all Israel with him, unto the 
camp to Gilgal.” Now,a comparison of the subsequent part 
of the chapter will show that these cannot have been the 
words of the author of the book of Joshua, at least in this 
stage of the narrative; for he proceeds immediately to re- 
late that Joshua, instead of returning to Gilgal, (about twen-_ 
ty-five miles eastward,) followed up his victory in a different 
direction, and pursued his enemies southwardly and south- 
westwardly to the very borders of Canaan, more than forty 
miles distant. Nor is it till the end of the chapter, twenty- 
eight verses onward from the passage in question, that the 
author himself mentions the return of Joshua with his army 
to the camp at Gilgal. The evident fact therefore is, that 
the poet, in the passage quoted from the book of Jasher, 
omitted the details of the pursuit, and so mentioned the | 
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return to Gilgal in immediate connection with his figurative, 
but very brief description of the battle; while the author of 
the book of Joshua, having introduced the poetical quota- 
tion, resumes the narrative in his own words, entering at 
large into the subsequent particulars of the campaign, and | 
finally mentioning the return to Gilgal, when the conquest 
had been completed. 


Such is our view of the subject. We shall now give a 
summary of the whole chapter, or rather of the narrative 
embraced in it, pointing out the geographical localities of 
the several incidents, and inserting the poetical quotation at 
its proper place, that our readers may see whether our 
hypothesis is in perfect keeping with the tenor of the text. 

It should be borne in mind, that throughout the following 
series of transactions, the camp of the Israelites remained at 

. Gilgal, on the Jordan, a few miles north of Jericho. On the 
capture of Jericho and Ai, the city of Gibeon was struck 
with dismay, and voluntarily sent messengers to. Gilgal, 
requesting a mutual league, which, however, ended in 
peaceable submission, as related in the preceding, or ninth 
chapter. Gibeon stood about twenty-five or thirty miles 
west of Gilgal, and somewhat to the west of north from 
Jerusalem, from which it was probably about seven miles 
distant. As it was “a great city, and one of the royal 
cities ” of the Canaanites, its revolt aroused the petty kings 
of all the southern part of the country,} who immediately 
gathered their hosts and laid siege to it, (x. 1—5.) Joshua, 
being informed of this, set off, with his army, from Gilgal, 
marched all night, and came suddenly on the besiegers, the 
next morning, before Gibeon, (ver. 7—9.) The enemy 
were discomfited, and fled southwestwardly and southward- 
ly, in order to throw4 themselves into their strong-holds. 
The Israelites pursued them, first to Upper Bethoron, a few 
“miles southwest of Gibeon, and thence down the steep 
descent to the neighboring village of Lower Bethoron; 
before which the valley of Ajalon runs off still farther to the 


' The kings of Jerusalem, (then the chief city of the Jebusites,) of Hebron, 

Jarmuth, of Lachish, and of Eglon, are mentioned, (ver. 3,5.) All these 
ces lay southwestwardly from Jerusalem, except Hebron, which was to 
south. In fixing the situation of some of the other places mentioned in 
the narrative, we have availed ourselves of the Report of Prof. Robinson’s 
Travels in Palestine, &c. (Biblical Repository for Ror, 1839, art. viii.) 
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southwest. It was in the descent to Lower Bethoron, that 


a terrible hail-storm fell on the retreating Canaanites, killing © 


great numbers, and continuing to follow them, in their 
‘Southern flight, till they reached Azekah and Makkedah, 
‘which lay among the mountains, several miles southwest, 
probably, from Jerusalem, (ver. 10,11.) At this. stage of 
the narrative, the sacred historian introduces the poetical 
extract from the book of Jasher, in which the whole trans- 
action of the campaign is thus summarily represented: 


“ Then spake Joshua unto the Lord, 

In the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the 
children of Israel; 

And he said, in the sight of Israel: ~ 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, . 

And thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon! 

And the sun stood still, : 

And the moon stayed, 

Until the people had avenged themselves on their enemies. 

[Us not this written in the book of Jasher ?] 

So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 2 

And hasted not to go down about a whole day. 

And there was no day like that before it or after it, 

That the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man; 

For the Lord fought for Israel. 

And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, unto the camp to 
Gilgal.”’—Ver. 12—15. * 


The sacred historian now resumes his own narrative, at 
the very point where he had left it, and relates that the kings 
in their flight hid themselves in a cave at Makkedah, (ver. 
16,) which must have been nearly forty miles from Gilgal. 
Joshua, having set a guiard at the mouth of the cave, follow- 
ed the routed bands of the enemy, till he had slain, or entire- 
ly dispersed them, (ver. 18—-20.) He then recalled his 
forces from the pursuit, gathered them into a camp at Mak- 
kedah, took the city, brought forth the captive kings from 
their cave, and put them to death, (ver. 21—28.) It is evi- 
dent that he had not yet returned to Gilgal. From Makke- 
dah, it is said, he led his army to Libnah, still farther south, 
(ver. 29, 30;) thence onwards to Lachish, in the same di-_ 
rection, where he also defeated the king of Gezer, (ver. 31 
—33,;) then to Eglon, (ver. 34, 35,) and then to Hebron, 
taking the several cities, and putting all the inhabitants to 
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the sword, (ver. 36, 37.) The situation of Hebron is well 
known, abont twenty-five miles south of Jerusalem. From 
this place, he marched to the neighboring city of Debir, and 
destroyed it, (ver. 38, 39.) The whole region, as we are 
told, “ from Kadesh-barnea even unto Gaza, and all the coun- 
try of Goshen unto Gibeon,” became thus reduced under the 
power of the Israelites, (ver. 40—42.) And now, when the 
subjugation was complete, and the expedition ended, the 
sacred historian closes the account with these words: “ And 
Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, unto the camp to 
Gilgal,” (ver. 43.) Of course, this must be the same return 
which the author, quoted from the book of Jasher, mentions 
at the end of that extract; for the tenor of the narrative 
does not admit of a previous one. A Sse 
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The Rose of Sharon. 


The Rose of Sharon: a Religious Souvenir for 1840. Edited by Miss 
Sarah C. Edgarton, &c. Boston:’A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 1840 
12mo. pp. 352. 

* 


Ir will be apparent to all who watch the current literature 
of the day, that the larger portion of it is of that kind de- 
nominated “light reading ;” nor are we about to condemn 
it, or censure the taste that is rapidly spreading it among 
us. On the contrary, we are more inclined to rejoice, for it 
has its beneficial effects; some of which are visible to the 
dullest eye, and others, a little reflection will also render 
plain. Poetry and moral fiction, so long as their present 
purity of character shall be maintained, can exert no other 
than a salutary influence. They will be read by those who 
might else read nothing, and thus become the germ of a 
quiet, fireside pleasure; and many a beautiful thought and 
wholesome truth will find their way to the feelings and un- 

' derstanding, that would never travel thither in any other 

‘ Spat, Warning, counsel, and comfort, may be given by 
em, and there are many who will acknowledge that, 
though first attracted to their pages by the purpose of be- 
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guiling a lonely hour, much practical wisdom as well as 
Sympathy and amusement has also been found there. We 
may instance the works of Wordsworth, many poems of 
Mrs. Hemans, and others of a lik > Spirit. 

Poetry never lighted the pile of martyrdom. Poetry 
never kindled the flames of war; and if she has sometimes 
lent her lyre to this unhallowed theme, it has only been 
when human rights have sanctified it, or the imposing 
paraphernalia of false glory has blinded her to the true 
ideal. ‘ 

But poetry, unpretending as she is, has her active duties. 
The perception of the beautiful has been one of the great 
though unrecognized agents of Heaven in the culture and 
elevation of the human soul. We see the work, begun far 
back in the past, now interrupted, and almost checked by 
the circumstances that surround it, then breaking over the 
rubbish of centuries, and travelling on slowly to its sure 
accomplishment. True, it moves very slowly, but justice, 
and the right, are eternal as their source. Even from the 
crime-stained records of ages gone by there is heard the 
accent of hope. Something in the progress of the intellect, 
and moral developement of the spirit, has been already done; 
and that something is an earnest of all that is yet to come. 
We have said the voice of history is one of hope; though 
the triumph of the oppressor and the wail of the oppressed 
sadden its pages, still it is a voice of hope. Christianity, 
arts, and science, have been fulfilling their mission, and the 
amelioration of the physical, the elevation of the mental and 
moral condition of man, has been the result; and, though 
much now remains to be done, yet with the war-cry of the 
Mohammedan in our thoughts, “ God is God,” we are strong 
in the faith of the ultimate supremacy of the higher over 
the lower nature of man. ‘The agency in this work has 
been entrusted to humble, and often to unsuspected hands. 
Many a little wheel, whose connection with the whole 
machinery cannot be surmised, may be the spring of mighty 
revolutions beyond the eye, and to which are attached im- 
portant results yet to be. 

Among the most effective of these, we look upon the cul- 
tivation of the indwelling perception of the beautiful, and, 
by the most natural of causes, the exercise of the functions 
of the mind. If it be habitually trained to reflection upon 
that which we term the ideal, the higher nature will be not 
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only strengthened, and ‘the lower weakened and held in 

check, but, by the very susceptibility of sympathy implant- 

ed in us, we assimilate to the objects of daily contemplation. 

This will be the case ly, whether those objects be 

good or evil, as far as 1 s bine for very few are 

there who offer any internal re se to the impressions 

involuntarily created fron without. _ All, then, that tends to 

enlarge and refine this principle of the oe of great im- 

portance to mankind. All that tends to ind its fetters of 

worldliness, to lift it from the clay, is one step a in the 

final. emancipation of the spirit from its enthralling dust. 

Even Christianity, that ideal of all spiritual beauty, wins 

its way but slowly over the affection and life of man, by 

reason of the greater strength of the lower nature. The 

mind is not tuned to its harmony, it-is not in unison with ~ 
its requirements; and this moral antagonism is far more~ 
formidable than any which the skeptic and sophist can 

present. » 

Spiritual beauty has a near affinity to that of the external 
world ; and the poet who perceives, and realizes this corre- 
spondence in his melodies, is a benefactor to his race. To 
him belongs the power to arrest the wandering thought, and 
lead it through the creations of his imagination, till it 
ascends to the “First good, first perfect, and first fair.” By 
the very love of the ephemeral beauty of dying things, the 
soul is imbued at length with the love of truth, justice, mer- 
cy, and all that we adore in the character of the Supreme. 
Let the poet and the writer of moral fiction remember that 
to them is entrusted much and responsible power; and 
though to all may not be given the higher provinces of their 
profession, yet all are, or can be, ministers of good to the 
world ; for their natural office is to translate the language of 
the beautiful for eyes that cannot otherwise read it. 

We trust we have made clear our thoughts on the influ- 
ence of this faculty of the mind upon the welfare of man in 
the aggregate. We will now examine its claims to impor- 
tance, on that of the individual. Perhaps it may be urged 
that where there is no sense of a loss, there is no real loss, 
and that he who knows not the enjoyment derived from a 
perception of the beautiful, knows not the privation. But 
this isnot so. There is a loss of the means of improvement, 
or the means of happiness, whether the person knows it or 
not. All have not the means of exploring the depths of 
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science. Not every one can’ scan the skies, or analyze the 
secrets of the earth; but the artisa 
farmer at the plough, may be te 


lovely landscape, or the sul 


but it will bring to them a charm unknown before. The 
time has gone by, when a poet was viewed as men view 
some strange accession to a menagerie, or when a poetess 


Tejoiced in slip-shod freedom, and literary people were ac- 
counted but little short of insane. They now walk, and 
- talk, and pursue the vocations of life in the same manner as 


others, manage their business, and keep as well-ordered 
houses as those who only use the pen.at the ledger, and 
whose reading may be confined to the Sunday task from the 
dusty Bible. It was a false refinement that denounced any 
of the necessary duties of life. It was a sickly affectation of 
delicacy, on the part of some of the candidates for notoriety, 
which originated the idea that literature and oddity were 
almost synonymous. On the contrary, every good. effect 
may be anticipated from a wide-spread taste for gentle and 
refining literature. The channels through which it would 
convey individual and general happiness, are too numerous 
to be detailed in an article devoted only tothe discussion of 
one. ae 
There is one other thought to be taken into consideration. 


There comes many an hour when the mind is thrown in 


upon itself, when it must look to its own resources for the 
larger share of its happiness., Earth often fails to amuse 
her children, even before the grave is ready for them; and 
in such seasons, there is a dreary vacuum in the mind, 
when the lower pursuits have drunk up all its spirits. 
Labor is then stricken from the hands; the power to amass 
wealth is gone, while the desire of it still remains, a gnaw- 


ing evil. All that formerly gave delight is no more. »'The 


world seems not what it has been. Nought of the beauty 

that grew about the daily paths of life has left any memoria] 

that it has been. The dead in the soul has been uncultivat- 

ed, and choked by the cares of other things, till it has per- 
52 
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ished, and mental listlessness and dreariness fill out the 
measure of remaining life. All this need not be, did we 
rightly understand the wisdom of life. We heap up -stores 
against the day of feebleness and cessation from labor; yet 
we make no provision for the poverty of the spirit, we lay 
up nothing to satisfy its hunger and thirst. We impress it 
with no stamp of the beautiful, that its loneliness may be 
peopled with pleasant visions. Manya flower springs up 
by .our way-side, whose charm may be carried along the 
whole journey, would we but stay to examine it, and not 
trample it under our feet in our eagerness to grasp some 
shining deception, that is but worthless dust. Any one who 
will take the trouble to observe on this subject, will find 
these remarks not without a reason. 

For these things, we rejoice at the diffusion of that litera- 
ture that hasa tendency to imbue the mind with a love of 
all lovely things, whether in the external or spiritual world. 
For these things, we are not disposed to sneer at the hum- 
blest effort of the spirit to lift itself from the clay, and rejoice 
that almost every village has its newspaper and poet, its 
library and reading eireles, for they are so many pledges 
that knowledge and taste are extending their borders, and 
that a refining and elevating principle is at work on those 
whose influence, whether for good or evil, must extend far 
cms the generations that come to take their places on 

earth. 


The foregoing reflections have arisen from the perusal of 
a neat and handsome little volume, in the form of an annual. 
We allude to the “Rose of Sharon,” edited by Miss S. C. 
Edgarton, whose writings are now generally known to the 
reading public of our denomination. The general appear- 
~ ance of the work, the paper, and execution, is superior ; 

and it compares well with annuals of far more preten- 
sion. There are but few engravings, but the editress speaks 
of it, in the preface, as an experiment, which public patron- 
age may improve in each succeeding year. 

Many of its articles, especially some of the poetry, would 
do honor to names that stand high in the rolls of literature. 
We are also pleased to observe, that, though all the articles 
are from the pens of those who are professedly of one 
denomination, everything like sectarism is avoided in its 
pages, and that only in one or two passages, isolated in the 
articles where they are found, can the peculiar tenets of the 
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writers be inferred. But the spirit of a gentle, yet living 
religion, of a pure morality, as well as a bright, sparkling 
fancy, is found there. The articles, we have said, are 
generally well written; still there are a few which we think 
must owe their places there, more to the good nature of the 
lady-editress, than to their own merit. 'These, there is no 
necessity to particularize, nor shall we stay to note critically 
the trifling faults that may have been suggested as we passed 
the different articles in review. Some little errors creep 
into the most labored and finished pieces, which the eye of 
the Writer, on a second reading, would discover and con- 
demn. We shall only recommend what we consider an 
unfailing mode of correction, viz. that every writer read 
carefully the article for which he or she may be responsible, 
imagining it to be the production of some rival writer, and 
apply the edge of criticism accordingly. Let this be done, 
and none will be “unwhipped of justice,” and the most 
snarling review will not cut so closely. With these remarks 
we take our leave of the subject, and pass to the more 
agreeable part.of our duties. We love not the “ungentle 
craft ;” and, thanks to the fair editress, there is but little that 
would be likely to demand it. There is much to command 
admiration; far more than time and space will allow us to 
notice. 

And now, gentle reader, (for you must be only one at a 
time,) go with us and make the tour of this little volume. | 
We cannot allow you to stay at our good “ Home,” though 
you be ever so much inclined, nor permit you to loiter 
away the precious moments in our well-filled, and interest- 
ing “Srupy;” you must skim along like a butterfly from 
flower to flower, nor settle upon any until we bid you, and 
then again follow our airy lead. We shall only point you 
to the fairest and most fragrant, and leave youjto examine 
the whole of the flowers at your leisure. 

The first tale, “ The Hriles,” is a pleasing, well-wrought 
story, told with feeling, and draws largely on that of the 
reader. A French Huguenot family leave their native Jand, 
in consequence of religious persecution. ‘The daughter, 
Marianne, loves and is beloved by a youth, called Philip, in 
the tale, who remains behind to watch over the decline of 
an aged parent, yet inwardly resolving to follow, and claim 
her hand, when circumstances will permit. For fifteen 
years that love remains unchanged. ‘Through trial, and 
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peril, and distress, the hope of finding her his.own is the sole 
beam of his darkened lot. He sails for America, is ship- 
wrecked, and loses all but life, works courageously to win 
the means to carry him to his belovéd, and at last reaches 
her residence,—but to find her the wife of another. “Poor 
Philip,” as he is styled by the gentle writer—and “poor 
Philip,” our own hearts echo—cannot bear up against this 
last and utter extinguishment of all his hopes, and dies, 
soothed by the watching kindness of her whose love had 
been his guiding star across the deep. She soon follows, for 


she loved “poor Philip,” and her good and noble-hearted. 


husband survives her many years. 

We could have wished that the writer of this interesting 
tale had given to the love of “poor Philip” a different termi- 
nation ; for, though constancy is a word banished from the 
vocabulary of many a professed initiate, yet it is something 
that lifts love above its earthliness, and gives it a dignity, a 
tinge of, the poetic and sublime. We could have wished 
this, but “facts are stubborn things,” and the fair authoress 
professes to deal in facts. We pronounce this a natural 
story, although constancy and insanity are, by some, reck- 
oned synonymous; for human nature exhibits almost every 
variety of phasis, and the romances of real life are often 
more marvellous than fiction. It is from the pen of Miss 
_ Dodd, who has here likewise several pieces of poetry, 
graceful and sweet. 

“ My Child,” by Mrs. Scott, whose name alone is a suffi- 
cient warrant fora high cast of thought, poetic imagery, and 
well-chosen expression. ‘This has more than all these; it 
has nature and truth stamped on every line, and nothing 


but the fulness of the heart could have poured forth these ~ 


thrilling stanzas. The real test of genuine poetry is, after 
all that may be said, the effect it produces; and no mother 
can read * My Child,” without tears ; yea, many who are not 
parents will weep in sympathy with the writer of these rich 
and plaintive warblings. Mrs. Scott has written considera- 
ble for public journals, and always with awarded approba- 
tion; yet this is one of the most intense and vivid of her 
productions. There isa solemn grandeur of style in her 
writings that reminds the reader of some of Mrs. Hemans’s 
best lyrics ; yet Mrs. Scott is;no imitator. Originality is her 
most striking characteristic. All her imagery is her own, all 
her modes of expression are her own, and there is something 
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about all her writings that carries the idea of power with- 
held, of poetic energies that have never yet been fully given 
out. We trust we shall one day see the whole of that gifted 
mind put forth in works commensurate with its powers. 
With one extract we take leave of “ My Child.” 


‘““ All the day long I listen to the singing 

Of the gay birds and winds among the trees; 
But a sad under-strain is ever ringing 

A tale of death and its dread mysteries, 
Nature, to me, the letter is that killeth,— 

The spirit of her charms has passed away ; 
A fount of bliss no more my bosom filleth,— 

Slumbers its idol in unconscious clay ;— 

Thou’rt in the grave, my child. 


For thy glad voice my spirit inly pineth, 
I languish for thy blue eyes’ holy light: 
Vainly for me the glorious sunbeam shineth ; ius re 
Vainly the blessed stars come forth at night. 
I walk in darkness, with the tomb before me, 
Longing to'lay my dust beside thy own; 
O cast the mantle of thy presence o’er me! 
Beloved, leave me not so deeply lone ;— 
Come back to me, my child. 


Upon that breast of pitying love thou leanest, 
Which oft on earth did pillow such as thou; 
Nor turned away petitioner the meanest: — ; 
Pray to Him, sinless, He will hear thee now. ° 
Plead for thy weak and broken-hearted mother ; 
Pray that thy voice may whisper words of peace : 
Her ear is deaf, and can discern no other; 
Speak, and her bitter sorrowings shall cease: — 
Come back to me, my child. 


Come but in dreams — let me once more behold thee, 
As in thy hours of buoyancy and glee ; 

And one brief moment in my arms enfold thee — 
Belov’d, I will not ask thy stay with me, 

Leave but the impress of thy dove-like beauty, 
Which memory strives so vainly to recall, 

And I will onward in the path of duty, 
Restraining tears that ever fain would fall;— | 

Come but in dreams, my child.”—pp. 23, 24. 


The “ Revelations of God in Nature,’ by Henry Bacon, 
is sound, able, in some passages eloquent. Its title gives an 
idea of the subject, which is an all-important one in religion, 
and which cannot be too much impressed on the mind. 
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“I would not live alway,’ is an article of exclusively 
religious character also, but not sectarian. It is a calm, 
rational view of life, and a blissful one of all that faith un- 
folds, to be realized when death comes on his solemn mis- 
sion. Salutary and pleasing thoughts in a chaste, neat, 
harmonious style. By O. A. Skinner. 

“ The Vaudois Heretics,” the longest and most elaborate 
tale in the work. It is a story of the time of the suffering 
Albigenses. Hermione, the heroine, is a high-born maiden, 
converted to the obnoxious faith by Louise, who is partly a 
servant, partly a companion. They profess it secretly, as 
does also Raymond, the lover of Hermione, till at last Her- 
mione is suspected, dragged before the dignitaries of the 
church, where she avows her belief, is sent to a convent, 
that finally becomes her prison for six years. Her friends, 
in the mean time, believe her dead, and her death, by poison, 
is at last meditated by the abbess and sisterhood. This is 
accidentally discovered by Louise, who succeeds in liberat- 
ing her; and the story ends with the double marriage of 
Raymond and Hermione, Louise and her lover, Claude ; and 
all the parties start on the onward journey of life with every 
prospect of happiness. By Miss Edgarton. 

“The Indian’s Dream of Heaven,’ also by Miss Edgar- 
ton, is a sweet, dreamy poem, breathing a hallowed and 
settled faith. T'ake it, dear reader, by yourself, now, into 
the fading woodland quiet; when the soft, autumnal sun- 


- shine is shedding down into the heart the hopes that belong 


to a better life, and the very atmosphere you breathe is 
peopled with thickly-gathering visions of changeful beauty, 
whose features sometimes wear the gloom of earth, and then 
are radiant with immortality, and the spirit of the fading 
year is weaving her sweetly mournful spells; there read this 


_ poem, and it will harmonize with the scene, and you will 


feel, better than analyze, its excellence. As specimens of 
the style, we give some of the opening stanzas : 


Ts it for this I’ ve watched through starlight hours, 

And dawnings weary with o’erburdened hopes ? 
Is it for this ? ve climbed for baimy flowers 
Up the rough cliffs and rocky-bosomed slopes ? 
ay God! is it for this, that now they lie 

ithered and scentless on the brow of death? 
Oh! I have watched and prayed, till o’er the sky 
The purple clouds have gathered, and the breath 
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Of morning roses, wafted through the houghs 

Of the dim forest, has borne down my pains 

Till I forgot them. I have watched with vows, 
Solemn and fervent, till these dear remains 

Of my young idol have been dispossessed, 

Like some bright ruin, of their deity. 

Here must she sleep, —a long and dreamless rest: 
Earth has no smile, no voice of love for me!” 


The old man bent his head. Wo—agony, 
Darker and sterner than the bolt of death, 

Shook its black wing across his sunken eye: 
Groans were rung out on every quivering breath, 
As though his soul were grating off its chains. 
He knelt upon a grave. The parting ray 

Of the red sunset streamed, in golden veins, 
Over the woodland violets that lay 

Muffled in purple shadows. Music, low, 

Yet thrilling, swept along from the lone streams 
That rippled through the glade, hiding their flow 
Beneath the wings of vines, whose verdant beams. 
Were soft as glances of unuttered love. 

O! beautiful to youth and joy that scene, 

Where brightness met with music in the grove, 
And there embraced with tone and smile serene. 
But unto age and misery, O, never more 

To the worn heart returns the softening ray, 
The thrilling tone: its days of song are o’er: 
Midnight has beauties sweeter than the day. 

He loveth not the light, — that dim old man 3, 
But, mantling up his head in heavy wo, 

Turns where the southern breezes softly fan 

His fevered cheek and overburdened brow. 
Widowed and childless he, —a lone, frail reed, 
Broken and bowed to earth. ‘ The last he loved 
Beneath his feet lies sleeping. Oh! what need 
Of patient faith hath he, to stand, thus lone, unmoved, 
While the wild rush of many griefs press on, 


O’er-mastering strength by years of trial won !”—pp. 45, 46:. 


“ The Stars, vy T. B. Thayer. This is poetry indeed: 


A pure stream of song, flowing along with sparkling and 
melodious current, reflecting the beauty of earth, but true to 
the unchanging lights of heaven. There is embodied in it 
much of the tenderness and sweetness of thought, much, 
also, that is grand and comprehensive ; but its chief charm 
is its just, and natural, and well-sustained personification, 
and its absence from all effort to create a sensation. It was 
evidently not written as a task, but was the overflowing of a 
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» full fountain. One thought, in the latter part of the last 
stanza but one, is worth much that passes under the name 

of poetry. The influence of the stars open the soul, their 
“strange, subduing power,” the “rushing back” of the. 3 
memory, then the affections, and lastly that of the whole 
being, to one point, where the child is kneeling in the prayer 

of childhood, is a conception of singular beauty and original- 

ity. We shall make a liberal extract, and hint to the fair 
editress, that the author of “The Stars” deserves some 
censure that only one article from his pen is in the annual. 


Ye wondrous stars! ye ancient stars! 
To you it hath been given, 
To look upon the olden times, 
. ee your high home in heaven. 
e saw young Eden’s early pair, 
The patriarchs ye saw, 
And Sinai’s awful mount, when God 
In thunder gave the Law. 
Ye heard the deep, clear voice of holy men of old, 
When Heaven’s stern judgments were in burning words foretold. 


And when He stood on Judah’s plains, 
_ By ancient prophets trod, 
ot: And healed the sick, and raised the dead, 
And worked the works of God; 
And when He taught the Father’s care 
For man, by birds and flowers, 
And led the erring heart to heaven, 
Through sunshine and the showers ;— 
Ye saw and heard it all; and, as ye swept along, 
Did ye not wake again creation’s morning song ? 


And other scenes ye ’ve looked upon,— 
~ Full many a noble sight; 
Persia, and Tyre, and Greece, and Rome, 
When in their pride and might. 
But Time hath dealt with Greece and Rome, 
And Persia’s pride, and Tyre’s; 
But still the ages have not dimmed 
; The glory of your fires. 
And empires yet unnamed shall rise and fall again, 
And ye will still shine on, as though they had not been. 


‘Ye stars! the poetry of heaven,’ 
And its religion too; 

Ye have embodied in your light 
The beautiful and true. 
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And who hath ever wandered forth 
At midnight’s holy hour, i 
And hath not felt upon his soul ibe 


Your strange, subduing power? — 
The thoughts, the heart, the life, all rushing back to where - 
We lisped the infant hymn, and breathed the infant prayer?” 


pp- Sacaape 


There are two translations, by Mrs. Sawyer, from the» 


German, in her usttal smooth, gliding versification. One of 
them is “ Cassandra,” from Schiller. There is in Black- 
wood’s, for May, 1838, a translation of the same poem, that 
received the high sanction of the keen, critical, and practised 
taste of “Old Christopher North.” if any one compare 
the two, (of course, none but German scholars can judge of 
the faithfulness of the translation, but any one can appre- 
ciate ease and elegance of style,) and we have no doubt; 
with all the fondness Americans have for the far-fetched, the 
preference will be given to that of Mrs. Sawyer. Trransla- 
tors do not generally get their due as poets. It requires no 
small skill in versification, as well as the power to enter into 
the spirit of the original, to make a good translator; and it 
must be a more difficult task to the poet to put the thoughts 
of others into poetic rhyme, than his own warm, gushing 
emotions. ‘ 

Mrs. Sawyer is among the most finished and chastely 
elegant of our writers, besides her happy tact at translations ; 
and the readers of the Annual will dwell with peculiar 
pleasure on “Cassandra,” for it is a poem that will bear 
many readings, and not lose its interest. 

“The Doom of Babylon,’ and “Fame, Wealth, and 
Beauty,” with the accustomed gracefully facile verse of 
A.C. Thomas. The first, The Doom of Babylon, is in a 
nervous, vivid style, full of palpable and stirring imagery. 
As a specimen, we will quote a few verses, though by so 
doing we are convinced we shall not convey an adequate 
idea of its merits; and justice to the talented author would 
bid us pause, unless we could give the whole; but with the 
hope, as it'is a scriptural subject, that the poem may grace 
the poetical department of the Expositor, we venture to 
make our quotation, and take our leave : 


“Wo, wo to thee, Babylon! Wo to Chaldea! 
The red hand of war is preparing thy shroud ! 
The blood of the slaughtered still smokes in Judea, 
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And the grief of thy bond-men, in suffering bowed, 
For vengeance appealeth, and crieth aloud. 


‘Thy triumph o’er Salem, the spoil of our nation, 
Hath cursed thee with pride and consuming renown! 
From the throne of his glory, in just indignation, 
In tempest-winged blackness our God will come down, 
And thy light will be quenched in his withering frown. 


Long, long have we wept by the wide-rolling waters, 
Enslaved and forlorn, and enshrouded in gloom; 
But redemption approacheth! the harps of our daughters 
Are strung to exult that the pall of the tomb 
Is woven to cover proud Babylon’s doom! + 


Yea, thou which art known as of kingdoms the glory, 
The excellent beauty — famed city of gold! 
Destruction’s swift besom in wrath will sweep o’er thee, 
As over Gomorrah and Sodom of old, 
The thunders of vengeance indignantly rolled! 


Still shout in thy triumph! thy doom hath been written, 
The day of thy downfall thou canst not prolong! 

The plague-spot is on thee —thy princes are smitten — 
And leprosy marketh thy revelling throng, 
Ass wildly they joy in the feast and the song. 


In halls now bedecked with the glare of thy splendor, 
The Satyr shall danee, and the wild beast shal! prowl; 
The dragon shall hiss o’er thy desolate grandeur, 
And the cormorant shriek at the wolf’s startling how], 
And the bittern respond to the hoot of the owl! ””—pp. 187, 188. 


We especially recommend to all young ladies between 
sixteen and twenty, the reading of the “ First Shade of 
Thought,” as much for the lesson it contains, as the beauti- 
ful manner in which it is told. This tale is anonymous, 
but the brilliant, peculiar style unmasks the authoress. __ 

The story opens with the entrance of an heiress upon the 
stage of fashion. She is courted and flattered of course, 
and, trusting in that flattery, is disappointed, of course. A 
year from that time she is at another ball, but with changed 
owe and feelings. The state of her mind is prettily des- 
cribed: 


oa Memories thronged around her,—memories of the past and 
irrevocable. ‘The vows that he had breathed, stole about her on 
the star-lit air, as soft, as sweet, as seductive, as when he stood at 
her side, and clasped her hand in his; and then they came to her 
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ear, fainter and colder, and at last feeble and broken, ‘Tears 
trickled through her fingers; the young heart was crushing be- 
neath the tramp of stern, unrelenting memories.” is 
At this point, a friend appears, one who, on her first en- 
_ trance into society, had warned her against its delusions. 
He introduces her fo. his sister, with whom she goes to 
spend some time, and in their society ‘she forgets her former 
griefs, learns to correct her opinions of the world, and to 
form a better and wiser attachment, and is at last happier in 
her second, than in her first love. 

Now, constancy, when both are true, or when either 
thinks the other to be so, is a fine trait in the character ; but 
to live in an acknowledged illusion, to bind the whole soul 
to one who has flung away even the pretence of regard, is 
quite another thing. Neither is it natural — begging leave to 
contradict all the novelists and romancers who have taught 
it, and whose fibs on that subject have turned many a 
young, and otherwise well-balanced head. Read this tale, 
young ladies, and be assured Heaven never designed your 
fresh affections to be spent in unreturned hopelessness, nor 
the first fancy, for the first person who whispers civil 
nothings in your ear, to be the evil star of your lives. 

* Ocean,” by Mrs. Broughton. There is much of poetical 
power in this article, much also of original thought. Some 
of the figures are strong, are stirring, and others are as deli- 
cate as the print of the zephyr on roses.’ Why did not the 
fair writer give us more? It was not surely from lack of 
material. We will give a brief extract from the poem, in 
illustration of what we said respecting the figures; one in 
particular, is not only original, but one of the most beautiful- 
ly delicate that can be imagined,—the fairy vesper bell of 
flowers : 


‘How sweetly is swelling the echoing moan, — 

Ere the sea-minstrel wakes to the tempest’s shrill tone ; 
While he sings in the clefts of the wave-beaten shore, 

Not madly, as when to the billow’s wild roar 

He strikes the loud harp-strings with answering sweep, 

That resounds through the tempest-stirred realms of the deep; 
But reedy and low as the music that thrills ’ 
Where the breeze softly sighs o’er the murmuring rills, 

And flower-bells are ringing the vespers at eve, 

While zephyrs take, slowly, their tremulous leave! 

How solemnly pleasing the harp-tone that swells 

Where the nereids are tuning their rose-tinted shells ! 
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While the wind-god is sleeping in coralline caves, s 
And the swan dips her plumes in the slumbering waves; — 
While zephyrs are dancing o’er islets of foam, 

And the sailor-boy dreams of his sweet cottage home! 


< 


“ But when the war-eagles their dark pinions plume, 


And the thunder-drum roars through the deepening gloom; 
“When the sea-bird is screaming above the tall mast, 
_* And the death-angel’s shriek wildly rings on the blast; 
When the mountain-waves rear their black masses on high, 
And the ill-fated ship seems to ride on the sky; 
When eddying chasms yawn darkly beneath, 
And shadows seem beckoning to mansions of death,— 
How the heart shrinks appalled! how the warm blood congeals! 
While the thunder roars out its terrible peals, 
And the minute-guns moaningly boom o’er the main, 
And mingle their groans with the dash of the rain!”—pp. 151, 152. 


“ Gethsemane,” anonymous, is a poem that cannot be 
passed by in silence ; but we have only time to say it is poetry 
of the gentlest, sweetest kind. 

“ Tsaiah ii. 4.” by Edwin H. Chapin, is a finished and 
chastely neat poem. Its. figures, versification, and imagery, 
are all correct. There is no inharmonious line, no mis- 
placed epithet, nothing that jars the melody, or interrupts 
the perfect harmony of the whole poem, from beginning to 
end. We must extract the opening stanzas ; for they are as 
grand and magnificent as the tramp of a victorious arma- 
ment, though they describe only those who have done with 
wat: 


“There sweeps a rush of armies past with banners proud and high, 

And clarions waft their thrilling strains triumphant to the sky: 

No dread munition in their ranks, no fearful steel, they bear; 

No ‘ warrior-garments rolled in bleod,’ no panoply they wear; 

. But on each brow the olive-wreath is twining fresh and green, 

And in each lifted eye the light of peace and joy is seen, 

And from ten thousand quivering lips there gushes forth the ery,— 

‘Let tears be dried, let sad hearts sing the song of victory! 

ae by bright streams, on pleasant hills, and in the bowers of 
home, 

Sing, by the altars and the hearths, the blessed time has come. 

Our iron armor on the field lies bloodless all and crushed; 

Oar martial plumes are plucked and torn, our battle-thunder hushed ; 

Our falehions we’ll to ploughshares turn,—the days of strife are 
o’er 5 


Our spears we’ll beat to pruning-hooks,—there shall be war no 
more!’ ”—p, 244, 
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There are many other articles we should like to notice. 
“Crazy Jessie,” and “ The.Old Worn Book,” by Mrs. E. 
A. Bacon, and “Summer Rambles,” are all sweet, simple 
lessons of good ; but, having already extended these remarks 
beyond. the length at first designed, we must pass them by 
with a general commendation. There are also some of the 
prose articles that deserve a notice we shall not be able t 
give. : 

And now a few words to those of our denomination who 
may see this article. Use your influence to spread this work 
in your circles, for its tendency will be good. Encourage 
this experiment, for to you in particular its friends look for 
support. Let them not look in vain. Books of this class 
have a silent, unnoticed effect on the general tone of society, 
like that of all other agents of good, scarcely perceptible at 
the time. We have given some reasons at the commence- 
ment of these remarks, why they should be fostered and 
cherished. Other things than “doctrine” are necessary to the 
spiritual health of man, and even the warmest friends of our 
elevated faith, the truest and most discerning, look to its in- 
fluence on the world, principally in the cultivation of the 
ideal in the soul, and by its assimilating the spirit to its 
high standard. It comes not with the sword and flame, 
though a justice from which there is no appeal is one of its 
weapons ; but it presents a system full of the ideal of spiritual 
beauty, offers it to the corresponding faculty in man, and, 
by sympathy, that faculty is cultivated and strengthened ; 
and the character, by habitually dwelling amongst the beau- 
tiful, becomes refined from its earthliness. 

Read this work, ye husbands, and brothers, and lovers. 
No more delicate or acceptable present could be given to 
your fair ones. It would be equally a reproach to the good 
taste, and a reflection on the gentlemanly courtesy of our 
order, if the praiseworthy efforts of the editress to diffuse 
literature and refinement, should fail from lack of corres- 
ponding feeling among those for whom those efforts are 
made. ae B.C. 
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Art. XXXVIII. 
The Nature, Power, and Value of Faith. 


I sHALL not attempt to go over the whole ground occu- 
pied by the subject here proposed, but shall content myself, 
and I hope the reader, with a general examination of the 
important principles it involves, together with some plain 
illustrations which will serve to show its importance, and 
secure for it the attention it deserves. And if my remarks 
be somewhat desultorily expressed, the reader will use the 
rod of chastisement sparingly, remembering that, in the 
midst of treasures, the most valuable objects are chosen at 
random. > 
The connection between faith and sight, belief and 
knowledge, is intimate, though a distinction is readily ob- 
served, and generally well defined. This distinction, how- 
ever, does not refer so much to the certainty of the proposi- 
tion, or fact, believed or known, as to the evidence by which 
such faith or knowledge is obtained. One may be as cer- 
tain of what he believes, as of what he knows, and the 
advantage resulting from such conviction may be as great 
in the one case as in the other. I feel as much confidence 
in asserting that the Kaaba is in Mecca, and St. Peter’s 
Church at Rome,—buildings Ihave never seen,—as I do 
that there are Protestant churches in New York and Bos- 
ton, where I have often been. JI am as certain that the 
Puritans were brought to Plymouth in the Mayflower, as I 
am that the frigate Constitution lays at the wharf where I 
now see it. In one case, I have the certainty of knowledge ; 
in the other, the certainty of faith. One is not less strong 
and sure than the other. My knowledge is gained from 
observation, from consciousness, from demonstration; my 
faith, from evidence and analogy. I know what is obvious 
to the senses; I believe what credible witnesses tell me, and 
what is rendered probable by analogy. On many subjects 
there is no less confidence in one case, than in the other. 
T am just as confident that Herculaneum was once inhabit- 
ed by living, rational beings, as [ am that people dwell in 
this city. I feel the same confidence in asserting that Ho- 
mer, Socrates, Moses, David, Jesus Christ, and George 
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Washington lived once upon the earth, though I never saw 
them, as I do that I live myself. I am no less sure that the 
pyramids of Egypt were the product of human effort, and 
that ‘Thebes was built and peopled by a race of beings like 
myself, reasoning from analogy, than I am that the forty- 
fifth problem of Euclid is correct, reasoning from demon- 
stration. ‘The same principles are concerued in both in- 
stances. The mind adopts certain data which are admitted 
correct, from which, by a safe process of reasoning, conclu- 
sions are obtained, which are equally satisfactory, because 
- conclusive. In one case, I have the experience and testi- 
mony of other men as careful and honest as myself; in the 
other, I have my own. 'There may be danger. of being 
deceived by erroneous testimony, especially when evidence 
is not scrutinized, and analogy consulted, as it ought to be. 
But are we not often deceived by our own senses, when due 
care is not exercised? ‘The fact is, there are great princi- 
ples concerned, which must be properly observed in respect 
both to faith and knowledge ; the neglect of which will lead 
to conclusions the most false and extravagant. It belongs to 
the mind to examine, and then to adopt or reject, as the case 
may be; and when sufficient evidence is received in proof 
of a point, to give it all the weight of a known fact. 

The careful reader of the New Testament cannot have 
failed to observe the importance there attached to faith, and 
the boldness with which the writers assert their confidence 
in its objects. Indeed, faith and knowledge frequently ap- 
pear to be used as convertible terms, when applied to the, 
great doctrines of the gospel. One apostle says, ‘‘ We know 
we have passed from death unto life.” And again: “We 
hhave seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.” Another apostle says, “ We know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” “We know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 
The very nature of the case,—the attributes, designs, and 
promises of God, the teachings of his word, the revelations 
of his grace, the death of his Son, and his resurrection from 
the dead, whereby death was destroyed, and life and immor- 
tality brought to light; the very qualities, wants, and de- 
pendence of the human soul, all combined to form the 
clearest evidence, and the strongest analogy, to give assurance 
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that man should live, and live to enjoy. And from the ad- 
mitted fact, that all men were sinners, and that Jesus gave 
himself alike “a ransom for all,” “tasted death for every 
man,” and became “the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world,” they embraced “ the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and “trusted in the living Gdd who is the Saviour of 
all men.” Abraham believed the promise of God, that “in 
his seed all nations should be blessed ;.” and it was account- 
ed to him for righteousness. 

The faith of Christianity is produced on the same general 
principles as the belief in anything else. The mind adopts 
“the same kind of reasoning, admits testimony on the same 
ground, and gives to analogy all its importance. We be- 
lieve, by the same process of reasoning, that Jesus Christ 
was born in Bethlehem, preached throughout the cities of 
Judea the doctrines of the gospel, and afterwards suffered 
persecution, and died upon the cross,—as the historian 
believes that Alexander was the son of Philip of Mec 
and that he acted the part recorded of him. We as 
much assurance in the correctness of our faith, as the trav- 
eller does, who sets out to visit a country he has never seen. 
We feel that we have here no abiding city, but we look for 
one which is to come. Evidence is sufficient to overcome 
our doubt, to dispel our fears, and producea conviction in our 
mind that all needed good will be abundantly conferred 
upon our race through the ministry of the Saviour of the 
world. 

. But still, a genuine, correct Christian faith, in the New 
Testament sense of the phrase, implies something more than 
a bare assent of the mind to the truth of the gospel history, 
produced merely by the accumulation of the most incon- 
testible evidence. ‘This may be its first act, but it is not its 
most important one. A mere historical faith,—that is, a 
belief in the existence of Jesus Christ, his miracles, death 
and resurrection,—is sometimes very far from being follow- 
ed by the moral renovation and happiness resulting from 
the faith of the Son of God. The former is produced by 
the overpowering influence of testimony. The mind weighs 
the arguments, consults the probabilities, determines the 
truth or error of the proposition, and adopts or rejects, be- 
lieves or disbelieves, as the case may be. Faith thus gained, 
becomes a matter of judgment, a component of under- 
standing. So far it is very well. But all this may, and no 
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doubt does often exist, while the affections, the will, and the 
principle of action are but little influenced by it. It stops 
short of its object. It buds and blossoms, but bears no fruit. 
It is faith, beyond question ; but it is a dead faith, a profitless 
faith. 

A living gospel-faith not only includes the assent of the 
mind to the truth of the proposition that “Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh,” but it attaches importance to such truth, 
and incorporates it with the affections themselves, of which 
it is made part and parcel. It thus becomes a moral quality, 
and exercises a direct control over the passions and the will. 
It gives direction to the mind, and modifies and corrects the 


actions of life. It subdues the whole man, and remodels. 


him anew, by bringing him under new influences, with new 
and pure desires burning within, and bright and holy objects 
shining without, to incite him to virtue and piety. He not 
only believes that Jesus is the Christ, the Son, the Sent of 
God, but he feels the force of that great truth, and discovers 
its practical bearing upon human condition and duty. He 
listens to the teachings of the Son of man, as to one come 
from God. He loves his doctrine, and obeys his precepts. 
He cherishes its hopes and affections in his heart, and exem- 
plifies them in his life. He cherishes its joys, and imbibes its 
very spirit, which becomes the life of the soul, the indwelling 
of the Spirit, the bread of God whereof he eats and never dies. 
He already reckons himself as dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God. He embraces with a living attachment the 
life that was long hid with Christ in God, and which was 
revealed by his resurrection from the dead. : 
Faith, regarded in this light, becomes the rule of life. 
“ We walk by faith, and not by sight.” Paul says, “'The 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.” It is not what we now see, which prompts to 
action, and guides our conduct; it is the faith of things to 
come, the assurance of things unseen. We may say that 
the farmer, who tills his soil in spring, and toils the livelong 
summer day, “ walks not by sight ;” it is faith which nerves 
to action, and directs his labors. Sight presents him the 
cold, damp soil of spring, made desolate by the frosts of 
winter, Faith shows him the verdant hills, the blooming 
meadows, the ripened fields, the filled granaries, the fattened 
flocks, the cheerful, happy home. 'The merchant freights 
his ship, and sends it to a port he has never seen, by the 
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direction of faith. The passengers risk their lives on a frail 
bark, which they did not build nor see built, and to a eap- 


~ tain and crew they have never known before. They know 


nothing of navigation, not even the process by which the 
ship is worked and hastened on its course ; and yet they feel 


“as much confidence and security as if they were all naviga- 


tors: They believe the officers and erew are qualified for 


3 ‘their duty» The captain employs seamen he never knew, 


and undertakes to manage a vessel he did not build, and 
a ws who did build it. He puts out to sea, and soon 


_ Teaves the land fading in the distance; the skies hover over, 


oe 


and the sun and stars disappear; he sees no longer a single 
fixed object beyond him, by which to direct his course ; and 
yet he pursues his course cheerfully onward. His faith in 
the needle is yndiminished. His confidence and the hope of 
all on board, rests solely in that piece of lifeless matter. 
The skies clear up, and the stars appear; an observation is 
taken, and their precise location on the trackless deep Is de- 
termined by instruments and tables they did not construct, 
and know not how to construct. Still, all repose entire 
confidence in the correctness of their observation, and wait 
with joy their arrival at the expected port. Destroy faith, 
and how wretched all must be! All confidence would be 
lost ; the commander would have no more control than any 
sailor ; the compass would be thrown overboard; the sails 
belayed, and the vessel left to drift at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, 

Most people are not aware of the wonderful influence of 
faith upon present happiness and conduct, nor of the entire 
wretchedness which must follow its absence. Destroy it, 
and limit man to what he knows, and how forlorn his con- 
dition, how circumscribed his efforts! Doubt, distrust, 
despondency, blank despair are inevitable where faith is not. 
Is it cause of marvel, then, that Christianity, the blessed re- 
ligion which speaks “ peace on earth, good-will among men,” 
Insists upon faith so strenuously, and makes it essential to 
salvation? What would religion be without it? What, 
indeed, is life itself without it? No God and Father in the 
skies, to watch over and protect the world or its inhab- 
itants; no divine instructor to teach our hearts to love, our 
souls to hope and trust! No sweet spirit of prayer would 
arise from the altar of contrition, and ascend to the parent 
Divinity. No bright morning would dawn on the night of 
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the tomb, and no song of triumph succeed its silence and 
sadness, This moment would be our eternity. How blank, 
how empty, how forlorn the world would be! Like a speck 
in the vast universe, a bubble on the ocean, man must stand ne 
up in the wilderness of doubt and darkness, to reflect a sin- 
gle ray of light, and then vanish into “ airy nothing.” Pas f 

But Christianity comes and addresses the best qualities of ‘ ¥ 
the human soul. It sweeps away doubt and uncertainty, 
It removes the veil of human ignorance and error, and 
shows us a Father in heaven, a God of pure, perfect, impar- _ 
tial love, the Friend and Saviour of mankind, ‘It shows us | 
Jesus, our elder brother, who was made a little lower than 
the angels, by the suffering of death, crowned with glory “4 
and honor, that he, by the grace of God, should taste death 
for everyman. It shows us death “abolished,” and life and 
immortality brought to light. It shows us sin finished, the 
sinner subdued, every knee bending, every tongue confessing 
to God, while his grace superabounds the dominion of sin 
and death, and life eternal reigns triumphant and universal 
through Jesus Christ. It shows us a world redeemed, the 
divine purpose complete, a Saviour satisfied, and God all in > 
all. Such is faith in its nature and objects. , 

The existence and value of faith are not less real than 
those of knowledge, nor less direct in the regulation of hu- 
man conduct and condition. Faith is urged with the 
greatest earnestness throughout the Scriptures, for the very 
obvious reason that no genuine religion can exist without 
it. Destroy it, and the very design of Revelation is made 
void. God, heaven, futurity, time past and to come, are 
beyond the reach of knowledge, but come directly within 
the range of faith. It:is not given to man to know any 
future event whatever. And yetif you cut off from him all 
future prospect, you make him miserable indeed, and entire- 
ly disqualify him for duty or happiness. In proportion as 
faith grows weak and doubts arise, man becomes irresolute, 
inactive, despondent, miserable. It is only when he feels a 
confidence in the success of his undertakings, that he is en- 
couraged to employ the means which are indispensable to 
the attainment of his object. I cannot conceive it possible 
for a person to undertake the prosecution of an object which 
he believes will never succeed. The farmer does not culti- 
vate the land from which he expects no increase. ‘The 
warrior ceases to fight when victory is hopeless, ‘The 
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w ) - 
sailor yields to despair when safety is impossible. Why, 
then, should it be thought a strange demand to require an 
exercise of faith, this innate principle of the soul, in order to 
a faithful discharge of daty to God arid man? If faith ex- 
erts no influence in human conduct, man is the most unac- 
countable being on earth. And yet tre are those who 
would disparage the value of faith, and cry out against its 
very existence ; while others who assume the title, if they 
do not possess the character of philosophers, would encour- 
universal skepticism ! W. Ss. B. 
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